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PREFACE 


The  experience  which  I  have  had  as  a  teacher  and  my 
acquaintance  and  aympathy  with  the  requirements  of 
studentB  of  Art  have  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  hitherto 
too  mnch  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  nomenclature  and 
technical  details  of  Human  Anatomy,  and  too  little  emphasis 
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placed  on  the  relation  of  these  details  to  the  surface  forms.  \ 


What  the  student  requires  is  not  a  minute  description  of 
every  hone,  muscle,  and  joint,  but  only  such  an  account 
as  will  enable  him  to  appreciate  their  influence  on  the 
modelling  of  the  figure.  Names  convey  little  to  his 
mind,  forms  alone  interest  him. 

In  the  following  pages,  which  are  based  on  the  lectures 
which  I  have  had  the  honour  of  giving  at  the  Art  School, 
South  Kensington,  I  have  endeavoured  to  carry  out  as  far 
as  possible  these  principles.  With  this  intention  every 
effort  has  been  made  to  avoid  unnecessary  detail,  and  to 
rid  the  text  as  far  as  possible  of  technicalities.  Where 
there  are  English  equivalents  for  the  scientific  terms  more 
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commonly  employed,  they  have  been  made  use  of;  but 
unfortunately  their  number  is  limited,  and  the  student  is 
left  with  no  other  alternative  than  to  accept  the  scien- 
tific nomenclature. 

In  plsrce  of  adopting,  as  is  usual,  the  method  of  furnish- 
ing a  complete  description  of  the  bones,  succeeded  by  an 
equally  detailed  account  of  the  joints  and  muscles,  I  have 
incorporated  them  in  the  description  of  regions.  As  each 
region — a  limb  for  instance — is  considered,  its  bones,  joints, 
and  muscles  are  described  in  so  far  as  they  have  special 
reference  to  the  moulding  of  Mihe  surface  forms.  In  this 
way  it  is  hoped  that  the  student  may  attain  a  better  grasp 
of  the  subject  than  by  the  study  of  isolated  descriptions  of 
the  various  structures  involved. 

In  order  to  carry  out  such  an  idea  it  was  necessary  that 
the  descriptions  given  should  be  supplemented  by  frequent 
reference  to  the  model  or  by  copious  illustration.  .  In  the 
present  work  photography  has  been  employed  for  this 
purpose.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  drawbacks  of  such 
a  method,  yet  it  seems  to  me  that  these  are  counterbalanced 
by  the  truth  of  the  resulting  figures.  The  plates  lay  no 
claim  to  artistic  excellence ;  their  value  depends  on  their 
fidelity  to  nature.  Artists,  I  feel  sure,  will  sympathize 
with  me  in  regard  to  the  defects  of  some  of  the  forms 
represented,  knowing  as  they  do  how  difficult  it  is  to 
obtain  universal  excellence  in  a  model.  Apart  from  the 
professional  models  employed,  I  am  largely  indebted  to 
some  of  the  better  known  athletes  of  this  University  for 
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the  facilities  which  have  enabled  me  to  take  the  photo* 
graphs.  For  obvious  reasons  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to 
name  these  gentlemen,  but  I  wish  none  the  less  to  express 
my  indebtedness  to  them. 

In  the  production  of  most  of  the  keys  which  accompany 
the  plates  I  have  received  much  valuable  assistance  from  I 

my  fi-iend  and  pupil,  Mr.  Cecil  W,  Pilcher,  B.  A.,  of  Keble  | 

College,  who  has  also  drawn  a  few  of  the  illustrations  in  . 

the  text ;   to  him  my  best  thanks  are  due.    For  the  rest  ' 

of  the  figures  I  am  alone  responsible.  Two  or  three  have 
been  borrowed  from  other  sources,  and  in  constructing  the  I 

plates   illustrative  of  the   entire  skeleton  I   have   availed  * 

myself  of  the  proportions  laid  down  by  the  late  Professor  |  | 

John  Marshall  in  his  work  entitled,  A  liule  of  Proportion  '  | 

for  the  Human  Figure.     In  the  cuts  with  which  the  text  is  ■  ■, 

illustrated  I  have  endeavoured  to  lay  particular  stress  on  t 

those  points  which  are  of  importance  to   the  artist,  and,  | 

in  spite   of  their   shortcomings  as  drawings,  I  trust  that  1 

they  may  appeal  to  the  reader  on  account  of  their  direct  ■ 

application  to  the  subject-matter.  \ 

A  word  or  two  as  to  how  the  subject  should  be  studied.    Let  ; 

the  student  in  the  first  place  familiarize  himself  with  the 
forms  of  the  bones  by  rapid  sketches  of  them  in,  different  • 

positions.  Especially  is  this  necessary  where  the  limbs  are 
foreshortened.  Having  acquired  this  knowledge,  let  him 
then  proceed  to  the  study  of  the  model.  It  is  hoped  that 
with  the  aid  of  the  plates  and  their  accompanying  keys  he  I 

will  be  able  to  determine  tor  himself  the  form  and  position  J 
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of  the  structures  on  which  the  surface  contours  depend. 
Assist  the  eye  where  possible  with  the  hand,  and  by  rapid 
and  sudden  changes  of  position  ascertain  precisely  the 
nature  of  the  underlying  cause. 

In  conclusion  I  have  to  thank  Professor  B.  Howden,  of 
the  University  of  Durham,  for  the  trouble  and  care  which 
he  hafi  bestowed  on  the  revisal  of  the  proof-sheets,  as  well 
as  for  the  many  valuable  hints  he  has  given  me. 

A.  T. 
Oxford, 

Augunt  lo,  1896. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE   INFLUENCE   OP  POSTUHE   UPON   THE   FORM  OP  MAN. 

*Man  alone  stands  erect/  The  least  observant  amongst 
us  cannot  have  failed  to  recognize  the  fact  that  man  owes 
much  of  his  dignity  to  the  erect  posture.  In  this  respect 
he  diifers  from  all  other  animals.  If  we  compare  him  with 
the  man-like  apes,  his  near  relations,  they  suffer  much  by 
contrast.  The  gait  of  these  creatures  is  shuffling,  and  the 
balance  of  the  figure  unsteady;  while  their  whole  appear- 
ance, when  they  attempt  to  walk  upright,  suggests  but  a 
feeble  imitation  of  the  ease  and  dignity  of  man's  carriage. 

The  assumption  by  man  of  the  erect  position  has  led 
to  very  remarkable  changes  in  the  form  of  his  skeleton  and 
the  arrangement  and  development  of  his  muscles. 

In  his  growth  from  the  ovum  to  the  adult,  he  passes 
through  many  stages.  In  some  of  these  his  ascent  from 
lower  forms  is  clearly  demonstrated.  This  statement  holds 
good  not  only  in  regard  to  structure,  but  also  as  regards 
Amotion. 

To  take  a  case  in  point.    The  child  at  birth  is  feeble  and 


2  Early  Attempts  at  Walking. 

helpless :  the  limbs  are  as  yet  unsuited  to  perform  the 
functions  they  will  be  called  upon  to  exercise  when  ftilly 
developed.  Dr.  L.  Robinson  has  recently  proved  that  the 
new-bom  child  possesses  a  remarkable  grasping  power  in 
its  hands.  He  found  that  infants,  immediately  after  birth, 
were  able  to  hang  from  a  stick  for  a  short  time  by  clutching 
it  with  the  hands.  With  this  exception  we  may  regard 
the  movements  of  the  limbs  as  ill  controlled  and  imperfect. 
At  first  the  legs  are  too  weak  to  support  the  body.  It  is 
only  after  a  considerable  time  has  elapsed  that  the  child 
makes  efforts  to  use  them  as  means  of  progression.  These 
first  attempts  are  confined  to  creeping,  an  act  in  which  the 
fore  limbs  play  as  important  a  part  as  the  hind.  With 
advancing  age,  however,  the  legs  become  larger  and  the 
muscles  more  powerful.  In  course  of  time  they  are  suffi- 
ciently  strong  to  support  the  body -weight.  In  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  assumption  of  the  erect  posture  the  child 
assists  itself  by  grasping  with  its  hands  any  object  which 
it  can  conveniently  seize ;  as  yet  its  efforts  are  ungainly 
and  unsteady,  but  practice,  and  the  exercise  of  a  better 
control  over  the  muscles  of  the  legs,  soon  enable  it  to  stand 
upright  and  walk  without  the  aid  of  its  hands  and  arms. 

There  are  thus  three  stages  in  the  development  of  this 
action :  firstly,  the  use  of  '  all  fours ' ;  secondly,  the  use 
of  the  upper  limbs  as  means  to  steady  and  assist  the 
insufficiently  developed  lower  limbs— this  mode  of  pro- 
gression is  comparable  to  that  of  the  man-like  apes ;  and, 
thirdly,  the  perfected  act  wherein  the  legs  are  alone  suffi- 
cient to  support  and  carry  the  body. 

The  growth  and  development  of  the  legs  are  not  the 
only  changes  that  are  associated  with  the  assumption  of  the 
erect  position.  If  the  back-bone  of  an  infant  at  birth  be 
examined  and  compared  with  that  of  an  adult,  other  differ- 
ences than  those  of  size  and  ossification  will  be  observed. 
As  will  be  afterwards  explained,  the   adult  back-bone  is 


Curves  of  Back-bone.  3 

characterized  by  certain  curves,  some  of  which  we  fail  to 
observe  in  the  child.  These  latter,  therefore,  are  developed 
at  a  period  subsequent  to  birth,  and  are  described  as 
secondary  carves,  whilst  those  which  exist  at  birth  and 
are  maintained  throughout  life  are  called  the  primary 
carves.  The  primary  curves  are  those  associated  with  the 
formation  of  the  walls  of  the  great  visceral  cavities,  whilst 


Jf'iO.  I.  Diagram  to  show 
the  cnn-ea  in  the  hack-bone 
sf  an  infant. 


Fio.  2  di»plafa  the  curves 
in  the  back-bone  of  the 
adult.  This  figure  has  been 
reduced  to  the  same  size  as 
Pig.  1  M  as  to  reader  com- 
parison easier. 


the  secondary  corves  are  developed  when  the  erect  position 
18  assumed,  and  are  compensatory  in  their  nature.  The 
advantage  of  this  arrangement  is  that  the  curves  are  not 
all  bent  in  the  same  direction,  but  alternate,  so  that  the 
column  is  made  up  of  a  succession  of  backward  and  forward 
curves.  In  this  way  the  general  direction  of  the  back- 
B  2 


4  Curves  of  Back. 

bone  is  vertical,  which  it  could  not  possibly  be  if  the 
curves  did  not  so  alternate,  for  then  the  curves  would  be 
all  directed  forwards,  and  a  vertical  line  would  fall 
either  in  front  of,  across,  or  behind  the  bent  column  in 
place  of  cutting  it  at  several  points,  as  happens  in  the 
column  with  the  alternating  curves.  This  becomes  a  matter 
of  much  importance  when  the  vertical  line  coincides 
with  the  direction  of  the  force  exercised  by  gravity,  as  in 
standing  upright. 

These  facts  may  be  proved  by  looking  at  a  baby.  The 
back  presents  a  uniform  curve  from  the  shoulders  to 
the  hips;  as  soon  as  the  child  begins  to  walk,  however, 
the  development  of  a  forward  curve  in  the  region  of  the 
loins  is  noted,  a  curve  which  ultimately  becomes  permanent 
and  is  associated  with  the  graceful  flowing  contours  which 
are  characteristic  of  the  back  of  the  adult  This  lumbar 
curve  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  man's 
back-bone,  for,  although  the  curve  is  exhibited  to  a  slight 
extent  in  the  columns  of  the  apes,  in  none  does  it  approach 
anything  Uke  the  development  met  with  in  man.  On 
the  other  hand  in  four-footed  animals,  where  the  column 
is  horizontal  in  position,  there  is  either  no  such  curve 
present,  or  it  is  only  slightly  developed.  The  assumption 
of  the  erect  posture  necessarily  involves  the  growth  of 
powerful  muscles  along  the  back  to  hold  up  and  support 
the  back-bone  and  trunk  in  the  vertical  position.  In 
proof  of  this  the  changes  which  take  place  in  old  age 
have  only  to  be  noted.  At  that  time  of  life  the  muscular 
system  becomes  enfeebled  and  is  no  longer  strong  enough 
to  hold  the  figure  erect ;  the  result  is  the  bent  back  and 
tottering  gait  of  the  aged,  who,  in  their  efforts  to  avail 
themselves  of  every  advantage,  seek  the  assistance  which 
the  use  of  a  staff  affords.  Thus  history  repeats  itself 
within  the  span  of  our  own  existence.  It  has  been  seen 
how  the  young  child   avails  itself  of  the  assistance  of  its 
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upper  limbs  in  its  first  attempts  to  walk ;  and  it  is  note- 
worthy how,  in  that '  second  childhood/  the  weak  and  aged 
seek  additional  support  by  the  use  of  their  arms  and  hands. 

It  is,  however,  to  neither  of  these  types  that  our  attention 
must  be  especially  directed,  but  rather  to  the  examination 
of  man  in  the  full  exercise  of  his  strength,  after  he 
has  outgrown  the  softness  and  roundness  of  youth,  and 
before  he  has  acquired  any  of  the  weakness  dependent 
on  advancing  years. 

Starting  then  with  the  fundamental  idea  that  the  erect 
posture  is  essentially  a  characteristic  of  man,  it  is  necessary 
to  study  in  some  detail  the  various  modifications  in  his 
bony  framework  and  muscular  system  which  are  associated 
with  this  posture. 

As  a  vertebrated  animal,  man  possesses  a  back-bone 
or  spinal  column  made  up  of  a  series  of  bones  placed  one 
above  the  other.  Around  this  central  column  are  grouped 
the  bones  that  protect  and  support  the  trunk.  On  the  upper 
end  of  this  column  is  poised  the  head,  and  connected  with 
the  trunk  are  the  two  pairs  of  limbs — the  arms  and  legs. 

For  convenience  of  description  it  will  be  necss^ary  to 
consider  the  body  in  its  several  parts  : 

(1)  The  trunk. 

(2)  The  lower  limbs. 

(3)  The  upper  limbs. 

(4)  The  head  and  neck. 

In  regard  to  the  trunk,  as  has  been  already  stated,  the 
vertebral  column,  so  called  because  it  is  composed  of  a 
number  of  separate  bones  or  vertebrae,  forms  the  central 
axis  around  which  the  other  parts  are  grouped.  Comparing 
the  position  of  this  chain  of  bones  in  man  with  what  is 
observed  in  a  four-footed  animal,  it  will  be  noted  that  in 
man  its  axis  is  vertical,  whilst  in  a  quadruped  it  is  more 
or  less  horizontal ;  moreover,  the  column  in  man  is  curved 
in  a  more  complex  manner  than  is  the  case  in  animals. 


6  Erectores  spinae. 

It  is  on  these  curves  that  the  column  is  mainly  dependent 
for  its  elasticity.  It  would,  however,  be  unable  to  sustain 
the  weight  of  the  trunk  unless  some  provision  had  been 
made  whereby  it  could  be  held  erect.  This  is  supplied 
by  the  powerful  groups  of  muscles  which  lie  in  the  grooves 
on  either  side  of  and  behind  the  backbone.  An  inspection 
of  the  back  of  a  model  will  enable  the  student  to  recognize 
these  fleshy  masses  on  either  side  of  the  middle  line, 
particularly  in  the  lower  part  of  the  back,  in  the  region 
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Fig.  4. 


Fig.  3. 


Figs*  3'  4  (S'ft^i'  Goodsir)  show 
the  characteristic  differences  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  parts  of  the 
skeleton  in  man  and  a  quadruped. 


of  the  loins.  Tliese  groups  of  muscles  are  called  the  erectores 
spinae^  a  name  which  sufficiently  explains  their  action. 
How  much  depends  on  the  action  of  these  muscles  is,  as 
has  been  said,  demonstrated  in  the  c£ise  of  the  feeble  and 
aged,  in  whom  the  muscles  are  no  longer  able  properly 
to  perform  their  function,  with  the  result  that  the  persons 
so  affected  are  unable  to  hold  themselves  erect  for  any  time 
without  fatigue. 

The  column  supports  the  weight  of  the  head,  and.  by  its 
connexion  with  the  ribs,  enters  into  the  formation  of  the 
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chest-wall.    The  upper  limbs  are  connected  with  the  chest- 
wall  in  a  way  which  will  be  subsequently  described.     It 
is  thus  evident  that  this  central  axis  is  a  most  important 
factor  iD  the  formation  of  the  skeleton 
of  the  trunk.     Through  it  the  entire 
weight  of  the  head,  upper  limbs,  and 
trunk,  is  transmitted  to  the  lower  Hmbs, 
which  of  necessity  have  to  support  the 
superincumbent  weight    in    the    erect 
position. 

It  is  to  the  stracture  of  these  limbs 
that  our  attention  must  next  be  directed. 
In  considering  them  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  legs  serve  two  pur- 
poses :  first,  they  afford  efficient  support, 
and,  secondly,  they  are  adapt«d  for  the 
purposes  of  progression.  The  limbs  are 
connected  with  the  trunk  by  means  of 
bones  arranged  in  a  particular  way. 
These  are  termed  the  limb  girdles. 
There  are  two  such  girdles — the«AouZi2er- 
girdle,  connecting  the  upper  limbs  with 
the  trunk,  and  the  pelvic  girdle,  con- 
necting the  lower  limbs  with  the  trunk. 
As  the  latter  is  concerned  in  trans- 
mitting the  weight  of  the  trunk  to 
the  lowei-  limbs,  it  is  well  first  to  exa- 
mine it. 

From  its  Amotion  it  is  essential  that 


Fia.  5.  A  diagram 
to  show  the  Hmuge- 
ment  of  the  muaclea 
wbich  Bupport  the 
back-bone.  The  mns- 
cleB,  which  are  repre- 
sented in  solid  black. 
Been  to  be  thick 


the  pelvic  girdle  should  be  firmly  united     ioina\^neck!  and 


comparatively  thin  ii 
th  e  mid-dortal  re^o  n. 


to  the  vertebral  column  or  central  axis 
by  means  of  an  immovable  joint.  In 
order  to  effect  this  union  the  segments  or  vertebrae,  of 
which  the  column  is  made  up,  undergo  certain  modifica- 
tions in  the  region  where  the  girdle-bones  of  the  lower 
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limb    are    attached. 


This  modification  consists  in  the 
fusion  of  a  number  of  these 
vertebrae,  which  are  separate 
in  the  infant,  ao  as  to  form 
one  large  wedge-shaped  bone 
called  the  sacrum.  This  bone, 
formed  by  the  union  of  five 
vertebrae,  is,  in  man,  remark- 
able for  its  width  and  stout- 
ness. It  acts  not  only  as  a 
strong  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  vertebral  column 
and  the  bones  of  the  pelvic 
girdle  with  which  it  articu- 
lates, but  also  provides  a 
fixed  base  on  which  the  upper 
and  movable  segments  of  the 
central  axis  are  placed.  The 
post«rior  aspect  of  the  sacrum 
also  Aimishes  an  estensive 
surface  for  the  attachment 
of  the  erector  muscles  of  the 
spine,  which  assist  so  ma- 
terially in  maintaining  the 
column  in  its  erect  position. 
The  bones  of  the  pelvic 
girdle,  though  separate  at  an 
"""*  early  period  of  life,  are  in 
6.  I»  pUced  on  tha  iwinim  and  cocoyx,  the  procesS  of  growth  fiised 
made  np  irf  flye  vertsbrao  each,  ,.  i 

which   ara    ftued   tvgether ;    the      together  to  lOrm  9,  large  stOUt 

on  the ooter lide  uf  which  ac  haunch-bone    (o*    innomino- 

c  I(tho«aol<st(aoetf>bi<liun)fartheTQcep-  ^,  , 

U-mol' the  head uf  the  (bifh-boue.  tum).  IherC  are  tWO  SUCb 
<t.  The  paiic  arch  and  wmphrii.  pubi..  boues— One  for  either  limb— 
and  these  are  united  4>ehind  to  each  side  of  the  sacrum 


Fig.  6.    The  back-bone  and  pelvi 

a.  Incladea    the    twenty-faor    movab 
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by  means  of  an  immovable  joint.  Additional  strength 
is  given  to  the  girdle  by  the  union  of  the  two  bones  with 
each  other  in  the  middle  line  in  front,  by  means  of  an 
immovable  joint  called  the  symphysis  pubis. 

A  bony  basin,  called  the  pelvis,  is  thus  formed  by  the 
articulation  of  these  two  haunch-bones  in  front,  and  their 
union  with  the  sacrum  behind.  There  is  no  movement 
between  the  several  parts  of  this  osseous  girdle,  and  it  is 
firmly  united  with  the  lower  part  of  the  vertebral  column. 
It  helps  to  form  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk,  and,  by  its 
expanded  surfaces,  assists  materially  in  supporting  the 
abdominal  contents.  This  form 
of  pelvis  is  very  characteristic 
of  man.  As  a  result  of  the 
assumption  of  the  erect  posture 
the  abdominal  viscera  are  no 
longer  supported  entirely  by 
the  abdominal  walls,  as  in  four- 
footed  animals,  but  rest  to  a  Fig.  7.  A  diagrammatic  repre- 
very  considerable  extent  on  the  sentation  of  the  pelvic  girdle, 
expanded  wings  of  the  pelvic    a.  sacnun, 

,  T  jj'x*  j.T_  X  ^*  Haunch-bone  (08  innominatum). 

bones.    In  addition,  the  outer     ^  Symphysia  pubia. 
surfaces     of    these    expanded     ^  ^pp«'  ®^^  **^  thigh-bone  (femur). 
plates  of  bone  are  utilized  to  provide  attachment  for  the 
powerful  muscles  which  pass  from,  and  connect  this  pelvic 
girdle  with,  the   thigh-bone,  a  group  of  muscles  which 
attains  in  man  a  remarkable  development. 

The  fact  must  be  emphasized  that  no  movement  is  possible 
between  the  pelvic  girdle  and  the  sacrum,  and  that  all  the 
weight  transmitted  down  the  vertebral  column  through  the 
sacrum  is  equally  distributed  between  the  two  haunch-bones. 

If  the  outer  surfaces  of  each  of  these  bones  be  examined, 
a  deep  cup-shaped  cavity  will  be  noticed,  into  which  the 
rounded  head  of  the  thigh-bone  or  femur  fits,  thus 
formingv  the   movable    articulation   called    the    hip-joint. 


lo  Thigh-bone. 

The  bones  of  the  thigh  and  leg  are  remarkable  for  their 
length  ^  Combined  they  equal  in  length  the  measurement 
of  the  head  and  trunk.  This  relative  development  is  not 
attained  by  any  other  animal.  In  addition,  the  thigh-bone 
of  man  possesses  an  extremely  long  and  well-marked  neck. 
The  neck  is  that  part  of  the  bone  which  supports  the 
rounded  articular  head,  and  connects  it  with  the  upper 
end  of  the  shaft  in  an  oblique  direction.  The  length 
of  the  neck  of  the  femur  is  peculiar  to  man,  and  permits 
a  range  of  movement  of  the  limb  not  attainable  by  any 
other  animal,  the  movements  in  the  lower  animals  being 
more  or  less  limited  to  a  backward  and  forward  direction. 
By  means  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  we  have  in  man 
an  arrangement  which  fulfils  all  the  conditions  necessary 
to  ensure  stability,  and  permits  of  a  more  extended  range 
of  movement,  not  only  from  before  backwards  and  from 
side  to  side,  but  also  in  an  inward  and  outward  direction. 
This  latter  is  the  movement  of  rotation,  whereby  we  are 
enabled  to  turn  the  fix)nt  of  the  limb  inwards  or  outwards 
as  desired. 

The  muscles  to  which  reference  has  been  already  made  in 
connexion  with  the  outer  surfaces  of  the  haunch-bones  are 
inserted  into  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh-bone.  As  they 
are  immediately  concerned  in  the  control  of  certain  impor- 
tant movements  of  the  hip-joints,  through  which  the  entire 
weight  of  the  trunk  is  transmitted  to  the  lower  limbs,  they 
necessarily  acquire  a  very  great  development,  a  development 
on  which  is  dependent  the  prominence  of  the  buttocks. 
This  appearance  was  justly  regarded  by  Aristotle  as  emin- 
ently characteristic  of  man. 

The  thigh-bones,  separated  above  by  the  width  of  the 
pelvis,  are  placed  obliquely  so  that  they  lie  side  by  side 
in  the  region  of  the  knees. 

'  The  terras  'thigh*  and  ' leg'  are  applied  respectively  to  the  parts  of 
the  limb  above  and  below  the  knee. 
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Bones  of  the  lower  limb. 
FiQ.  8.  Front  view,  Fia.  9.  Side  view. 

Tht  UMeriat  U  UM  tame  bt  bothjigunt. 

L  SmBTum.  d.  Koee-pao  (patella). 

I.  Hoaiioh-boiie  (osiimoininatnm).  «.    Fibula. 

:,   11ii(h.baiie  (feronr),  /   Shin-bone  (tibia). 

0.  Bonee  of  foot  (tanoi,  &0.). 


12  Leg  and  Foot. 

The  bones  of  the  leg  are  two  in  number.  They  are 
immovably  united  to  each  other,  since  any  movement 
between  them  would  interfere  with  their  stability  and 
thus  weaken  the  limb  as  a  means  of  support.  One  only 
of  these  bones,  the  shin-bone  or  tibia,  enters  into  the 
formation  of  the  knee-joint;  by  its  expanded  upper  ex- 
tremity it  affords  a  broad  surface  not  only  for  the  support 
but  also  for  the  movements  of  the  condyles  or  articular 
surfaces  of  the  thigh-bone.  The  slender  outer  bone, 
the  fibula,  furnishes  extensive  attachments  for  numerous 
muscles. 

The  fleshy  masses  which  move  the  leg  on  the  thigh  at 
the  knee-joint  clothe  both  the  front  and  back  of  the  thigh- 
bone; in  man  the  extensor  group  of  muscles,  viz.  that 
placed  on  the  front  of  the  thigh,  which  extends  or 
straightens  the  leg,  attains  a  relatively  greater  develop- 
ment than  the  flexor  group,  which  is  situated  on  the  back 
of  the  limb.  This  is  just  the  reverse  of  what  is  found 
in  animals,  and  is  associated  in  man  with  the  power  he 
possesses  of  bringing  his  leg  into  a  direct  line  with  his 
thigh,  that  is  to  say  he  can  straighten  or  extend  his  limb 
at  the  knee-joint  in  a  way  which  no  other  animal  can 
effect. 

Man's  foot  is  a  very  characteristic  member.  It  possesses 
the  qualities  essential  to  strength  and  solidity  combined 
with  elasticity  and  movement.  When  standing  upright 
the  axis  of  the  foot  is  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  axis 
of  the  leg. 

The  bones  which  enter  into  the  formation  of  the  foot 
are  arranged  so  as  to  form  a  series  of  arches.  The  advantage 
of  this  is  that  the  soft  parts  on  the  sole  are  protected  from 
pressure  while  at  the  same  time  considerable  elasticity  is 
imparted  to  the  foot  The  slight  play  of  the  bones  which 
form  the  arches  allows  the  latter  to  act  like  a  series  of 
curved  springs. 
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The  form  of  the  heel-bone,  or  os  calcie,  is  remarkable :  to 
its  posterior  part  '\b  attached  that  group  of  muscles  which 
determines  the  form  of  the  calf.  The  developmeut  of  these 
muscles  is  very  great ;  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  they  are 
quite  typical  of  man,  as  no  animal  equals  him  in  this 
respect.  This  fact  is  explained  when  it  is  borne  in  mind 
that  not  nnfrequently  they  are  called  upon  to  support 
the  entire  weight  of  the  body,  aa  in  the  acts  of  standing  or 
dancing  on  tiptoe,  while  at  other  times  they  are  required 
to  project  the  body  forward,  as  in  springing  or  leaping. 

The  bones  of  the  toes  are  shorter  than  those  of  the 
fingers.  The  great  toe  is  united  to  the  others  and  lies  side 
by  side  with  them  ;  it  has  no  such  power  of  separation  and 
closing  on  the  other  toes  as  is  possessed  by  the  thumb. 
Thus  the  stability  of  the  foot  is  not  interfered  with  by 
an  excess  of  mobility  such  as  we  see  in  the  apes,  where  this 
power  of  movement  is  necessary.  In  them  the  foot  is 
employed  as  a  grasping  organ,  a  modification  which  greatly 
assists  the  animal  in  its  arboreal  habits. 

From  what  has  been  stated  it  will  be  apparent  that  the 
lower  limb  of  man  displays  in  its  structure  those  modiftca-   ■ 
tions  which  are  essential  to  the  combination  of  support  and 
mobility. 

In  the  upper  limb,  the  same  influences  lead  to  modifica- 
tions in  its  structure  which  enhance  its  usefulness.  As 
already  stated,  the  child  dispenses  with  the  use  of  his  arms 
as  aids  to  progression  as  soon  as  his  legs  become  strong 
enough  to  support  him.  This  relieves  the  upper  limb  of 
one  function,  and  permits  a  development  of  that  member 
rather  in  the  direction  of  freedom  of  motion.  The  range  of 
movement  of  this  limb  is  so  extensive  that  man  can  touch 
any  part  of  his  body  with  one  or  other  hand. 

An  examination  of  the  bones  of  the  shoulder-girdle — the 
.bones  by  which  the  upper  limbs  are  connected  with  the 
trunk — at  once  demonstrates  a  remarkable  difference  between 
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their  mode  of  articulation  with  the  skeleton  of  the  trunk 
and  that  which  has  been  already  described  in  connexion 
with  the  pelvic  girdle. 


f.  Ulni*. 

g.  Wriit-boDM  (wrptu). 
A.  Heteoupn*. 


Fio.  lo.  Bonefl  of  the  right  upper  limb,  front  view. 

a.  CoUar-bonB  (claviclo). 

b.  Breast-bone  {Msmimi). 

c.  Slionlder-blade  (Kkpnla). 
g.  Humerus. 

i-  Fingei^bonec  Ipbftlangeij. 

The  Hhoitlder-girdle  consists  of  two  bones  on  either  side, 
the  collar-hone  or  clavicle,  and  the  shoulder-Uade  or  scapula. 
These  two  bones  are  united  by  a  small  joint  which  permits 
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of  limited  movement  in  certain  directions,  but  the  girdle 
is  only  connected  with  the  skeleton  of  the  trunk  by  one 
joint  on  either  aide,  viz.  that  between  the  upper  end  of  the 


FtG.  1 1.  Bonea  of  the  right  npper  limb,  back 


a.  ColLtr-bana  (claviale). 
C.  Shonldsr^bUda  (KapnlaJ. 

g.  Badioa. 


g,  Wrut-bonoa  (carpiu). 
A.  Metacarpal. 
i.  Finger-bones  (phoUiDgeil. 


breast-bone  or  sternum  and  the  inner  extremity  of  the  collar- 
bone. The  range  of  movement  of  this  joint  is  not  extensive. 
The   shoulder-blade,  on  the   other  hand,  ia   not  directly 
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connected  with  the  skeleton  of  the  trunk,  but  only  indirectly 
through  its  articulation  with  the  collar-bone.  At  the  same 
time  the  blade-bone  is  attached  by  numerous  muscles  to 
the  framework  of  the  chest- wall.  By  this  means,  though  the 
range  of  movement  in  the  two  joints  just  named  is  limited, 
the  combination  of  these  movements  and  the  looseness  of 
the  connexion  of  the  shoulder-blade  with  the  chest-wall 
imparts  a  very  extensive  range  of  movement  to  the  entire 
girdle.  When  it  is  remembered  that  this  girdle  is  arti- 
culated with  the  bone  of  the  upper  arm,  the  student  will 
recognize  how  important  a  part  it  plays  in  increasing  the 
freedom  of  movement  of  the  upper  limbs. 

As  has  been  shown,  the  shoulder-girdle  in  man  is  modified 
in  order  to  increase  the  range  of  movement  of  a  limb  used 


Fio.  12.  Diagrammatic  representation  of  the 

shoulder-girdle. 

a.  First  dorsal  vertebra.  d.  Shoulder-blade  (scapula). 

h.  First  rib.  e.  Collar-bone  (clavicle). 

c.  Breast-bone  (sternum).  /.  Humerus  (bone  of  upper  arm). 

for  prehensile  purposes,  and  this  is  correlated  with  an 
alteration  in  the  form  of  the  chesUwalL  In  animals  in 
which  the  fore-limb  is  used  as  a  means  of  support,  the  form 
of  the  chest- wall  is  laterally  compressed,  that  is  to  say  the 
depth  of  the  chest  cavity  is  greater  than  its  width.  In  man, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  whom  the  limb  is  not  habitually  made 
use  of  to  support  the  trunk,  the  chest-wall,  relieved  from 
pressure,  expands  laterally ;  hence  the  thoracic  or  chest  cavity 
is  wider  from  side  to  side  than  from  before  backwards. 
The  joint  between  the   shoulder-girdle  and   the  upper 
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extremity  of  the  huTnerus,  or  bone  of  the  upper  arm,  requires 
a  brief  description.  The  union  of  the  limb  bone  with  the 
girdle  is  effected  by  means  of  a  relatively  small  shallow 
socket  on  the  shoulder-blade  in  which  the  large  rounded 
head  of  the  humerus  rests.  The  fibrous  bands^  called  liga- 
ments, which  surround  this  joint  are  lax,  so  that  they  limit 
but  slightly  the  range  of  movement  possible.  This  is  in 
striking  contrast  to  what  we  have  seen  in  the  articulation 
of  the  hip,  where  the  hollow  for  the  reception  of  the  head 
of  the  thigh-bone  is  deep  and  surrounded  by  a  prominent 
margin.  A  moment's  consideration  will  at  once  explain  the 
difference  in  the  nature  of  the  two  joints.  The  shoulder- 
joint  is  adapted  to  permit  very  free  movement,  and  is, 
relatively  speaking,  a  weak  joint,  as  demonstrated  by  the 
frequency  with  which  it  is  dislocated,  whilst  the  hip-joint 
combines  great  strength  with  a  more  limited  range  of 
movement. 

There  are  two  bones  in  the  fore-arm  as  in  the  leg,  but, 
whilst  in  the  latter  the  bones  were  seen  to  be  immovably 
united,  in  the  fore-arm  the  bones  are  jointed  together  in 
such  a  way  that  they  can  move  freely  on  one  another 
in  certain  definite  directions.  The  resulting  movements  are 
termed  the  movements  of  pronation  and  supination,  and 
are  effected  by  the  rotation  of  the  outer  bone  or  radius 
over  the  inner  bone  or  ulna.  This  movement,  not  confined 
to  man,  but  found  in  those  animals  whose  fore-limbs  are 
made  use  of  for  purposes  of  prehension,  is  an  extremely 
serviceable  one,  as  it  greatly  enhances  the  value  of  the 
hand  as  a  grasping  and  tactUe  organ. 

The  terminal  segment  of  the  human  upper  limb  is 
beautifully  adapted  for  performing  the  most  delicate  mani- 
pulations. Man  has  been  defined  as  a  '  tool-using '  animal, 
and  undoubtedly  he  owes  much  of  his  supremacy  to  the 
fecility  which  he  possesses  of '  turning  his  hand '  to  almost 
anything.    This  power  he  owes  largely  to  the  freedom  of 
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movement  and  power  of  opposition  of  the  thumb,  the  most 
useful,  as  it  is  the  most  important  in  regard  to  size  and 
strength,  of  all  the  digits. 

The  skull  must  now  be  considered :  this  consists  of  two 
parts,  one  which  encloses  the  brain,  the  other  which  supports 
and  protects  the  soft  parts  of  the  face.  If  the  human  skull 
'  be  compared  with  that  of  the  highest  of  the  apes,  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  development  of  that  portion  which 
contains  the   brain   is  far  in   excess  of  anything  seen  in 


Fig.  13.  Skull  and  cervical  ver- 
tebrae of  a  gorilla,  showing  pi*o- 
jecting  muzzle,  small  brain-case, 
and  elongated  cervical  spines. 


Fio.  14.  Skull  and  cervical 
vertebrae  of  man,  showing 
small  face-bones,  laige  brain - 
case,  and  short  cervical  spines. 


animals.  In  the  latter  the  bones  of  the  face  are  always 
more  prominent,  forming  the  projection  which  is  familiarly 
known  as  the  muzzle,  whilst  in  man  the  face  under- 
lies the  expanded  brain-case,  and  projects  but  slightly  in 
front.  This  difference  gives  rise  to  modifications  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  head  is  fixed  on  the  vertebral  column. 
In  a  dog  the  skull  is  slung  at  the  anterior  extremity  of 
a  more  or  less  horizontal  spinal  column ;  in  man  the  head 
is  poised  on  the  upper  end  of  a  vertical  column ;  whilst  in 
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the  man-like  apes  an  intermediate  condition  is  noted,  the 
column  here  being  more  or  leas  oblique  in  direction  Owing 
to  the  fact  that  in  quadrupeds  and  apes  the  muzzle  is  very 
large,  special  provision  in  the  form  of  an  elastic  ligament 
is  necessary  to  assist  in  supporting  the  head.  In  man, 
however,  the  parts  are  so  distributed,  owing  to  the  ab- 
sence of  muzzle  and  the  greater  development  of  the  back 
and  upper  part  of  the  skull,  that  the  skull,  when  placed 
upon  its  articular  surfaces  on  the  upper  end  of  the  verte- 
bral column,  nearly  balances  itself.  The  importance  of  this 
arrangement  is  evident,  because  it  enables  na  to  keep 
the  head  erect  with  comparatively  slight  muscular  effort, 
a  condition  which  would  have  been  otherwise  had  it  been 
requisite  to  support  a  large  an(l  heavy  muzzle.  The  elastic 
ligament  present  in  other  animals  is  thus  rendered  un- 
necessary. At  the  same  time  there  is  proof  that  some 
little  muscular  effort  is  needed  to  keep  the  head  upright, 
for,  if  a  dnjwsy  person  be  watched,  the  forward  nodding  of 
the  head  is  an  indication  of  the  relaxation  of  the  muscles 
which  support  it.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  position  of 
the  skull  exerts  an  influence  on  the  plane  of  vision  in 
man:  in  the  erect  position  the  visual  axis  is  directed 
towards  the  horizon,  '  He  looks  the  whole  world  in  the 
face ; '  and  the  occasional  remark  that  one  has  a  '  hang- 
dog '  expression  has  more  significance  in  it  than  at  first 
appeara 

So  far  we  have  dealt  generally  with  the  physical  attributes 
of  man.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  dwell  upon  those  higher 
mental  and  moral  developments  which  distinguish  him 
from  the  brutes. 


CHAPTER  n. 

GENERAL  DESGBIFTION   OF  THE   BONES   AND  JOINTS. 

In  the  previous  chapter  great  stress  was  laid  on  the 
influence  exerted  by  posture  on  the  bodily  framework  of 
man.  The  reader  must  now  consider  some  points  con- 
nected with  the  skeleton  as  a  whole,  before  proceeding  to 
study '  it  in  detail.  Fortunately  for  the  art  student,  a 
minute  description  of  all  the  bones  is  unnecessary,  as  many 
of  them  have  little  or  no  influence  on  the  surface  forma 

The  term  '  skeleton  *  is  applied  to  the  solid  framework 
of  the  body.  This  consists  largely  of  bone,  but  also  includes 
cartilage  or  gristle,  and  ligaments.  An  examination  of 
a  skelln  as  ordinlrily  prepared  is  somewhat  misleading. 
In  the  process  <^  maceLon,  to  which  for  the  purposes 
of  preparation  it  is  subjected,  the  cartilaginous  and 
ligamentous  elements  of  this  framework  have  disappeared, 
being  more  easily  disintegrated  than  the  osseous  parts 
The  result  is  that  the  dried  bones  convey  but  a  poor 
impression  of  the  delicacy  and  precision  with  which  the 
several  portions  of  this  skeletal  framework  are  jointed 
together. 

It  would  appear  at  first  sight  almost  hopeless  to  attempt 
to  classify  the  bones  of  the  body,  but  a  closer  examination 
will  prove  that  there  are  many  points  of  resemblance  between 
them,  not  only  in  regard  to  structure,  but  also  in  regard 
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to  function.  There  are  bones  vhich  are  characterized  by 
their  length ;  these  we  find  in  the  limbs,  for  example,  the 
bones  of  the  upper  arm,  fore-arm,  thigh  and  leg.  Such  are 
clearly  associated  with  movement,  for  their  extremities 
are  moulded  into  smooth  surfaces  called  articular  surfaces, 
which  fit  more  or  less  accurately  on  the  corresponding 
surfaces  of  adjacent  bones.  Of  the  joints  so  fonned  each 
is  specially  adapted  for  particular  movements.  To  these 
long  bones  are  attached  the  muscles,  which  cause  their 
movements  and  convert  them  into  a  series  of  levers,  the 
variooB  forma  of  which  will  be  easily  recognized  by  the 
student  of  mechanics.  This  lever  principle  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  long  bones.  If  one  of  the  irregularly-shaped 
bones  which  make  up  the  vertebral  column  be  examined 
it  will  be  seen  to  possess  a  number  of  prominent  processes. 
Some  of  these  t^ord  attachment  to  muscles  and  act  as 
levers  enabling  these  muscles  to  operate  with  greater 
mechanical  advantage.  In  addition  to  the  use  of  the  long 
bones  as  levers,  it  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  they 
act  as  supports.  Having  reference  to  what  has  been  already 
stated  in  the  previous  chapter,  we  see  that  the  bones  of 
the  lower  limb  are  stouter  and  stronger  than  those  of  the 
upper ;  moreover,  their  articular  surfaces  are  more  expanded, 
and,  if  the  range  of  movement  of  the  joints  which  unite 
them  be  less  extensive,  they  have  this  advantage,  that  they 
are  stronger  and  better  fitted  to  bear  the  strain  of  the 
weight  of  the  body  which  is  placed  upon  them. 

Another  group  of  bones  are  those  which  are  more  or 
less  flattened  and  expanded — plate-like  bones  they  are  called. 
Generally  speaking,  these  bones  serve  as  protective  coverings 
for  the  more  delicate  structures  which  are  lodged  beneath 
them.  On  examining  that  part  of  the  skull  which  contains 
the  brain  it  is  seen  that  the  oval  case  which  envelops 
it  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  such  expanded  bones  firmly 
united  together.    So  also,  in  the  pelvic  region,  the  bones 
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which  constitute  the  girdle  of  the  lower  limb  afford 
protection  to  the  viscera  which  are  lodged  in  the  cavity 
within.  But  nature  takes  advantage  of  these  expanded 
surfaces  in  other  ways ;  besides  protecting  the  organs  which 
they  overlie,  they  afford  extensive  surfaces  for  the  attach- 
ment of  muscles  on  their  outer  or  exposed  surfaces.  Thus, 
in  the  head,  the  region  of  the  temple,  which  in  the  skeleton 
is  formed  of  expanded  portions  of  the  temporal,  parietal^ 
frontal,  and  sphenoid  bones,  affords  attachment  to  one  of  the 
powerful  muscles — the  temporal  muscle,  which  raises  the 
lower  jaw,  and  is  thus  one  of  the  muscles  of  mastication.  It 
has  been  already  noted  how  the  outer  surface  of  the  pelvic 
girdle  furnishes  wide  areas  for  the  origin  of  muscles  which 
pass  to  the  thigh-bone  and  control  the  movements  of  the 
hip-joint. 

In  the  examples  above  cited  the  protective  bones  are 
firmly  united  to  each  other,  allowing  of  no  perceptible 
movements  between  them.  In  the  animal  economy  it  is. 
however,  sometimes  necessary  to  provide  an  arrangement 
which,  while  being  protective,  will  at  the  same  time  allow 
of  certain  movements :  such,  for  instance,  is  the  chest- wall. 
This  consists  of  an  osseous  framework  composed  on  either 
side  of  the  curved  ribs,  united  in  front  with  the  breast- 
bone, and  connected  behind  with  the  vertebral  column,  by 
means  of  a  series  of  movable  joints.  This  bony  framework, 
combined  with  cartilage,  membrane,  and  muscle,  forms  a 
highly  elastic,  movable,  yet  relatively  strong  protecting  case 
for  the  heart  and  lungs  which  are  placed  within  its  cavity. 
Movement  in  this  instance  is  required  in  order  to  provide 
for  the  bellows-like  action  which  is  necessary  to  draw  in  and 
expel  the  air  from  the  lungs.  Here  again  advantage  is 
taken  of  the  extensive  outer  surface  of  the  chest-wall  to 
provide  attachment  for  the  numerous  muscles  which  pass 
from  the  trunk  to  the  upper  limb,  another  example  of  the 
economy  of  space  and  material  practised  by  nature. 
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The  remaining  bones  may  be  classed  as  those  of  irrpgiilar 
shape :  such  are  the  bones  of  the  fa^e,  which  are  very  com- 
plicated in  their  structure.  These  are  admirably  adapted 
for  protecting  the  various  delicate  organs  of  special  sense 
which  are  lodged  in  this  region,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  afford  attachment  to  the  muscles  of  expression. 
Further,  the  bones  which  form  the  vertebral  column  are 
of  irregular  shape.  They  provide,  when  articulated  together, 
complete  protection  for  the  delicate  nervous  centre,  the 
spinal  cord,  which  lies  within  an  osseous  canal  formed  by 
their  neural  arches,  whilst  their  outstanding  processes 
not  only  afford  attachment  to  the  muscles  which  directly 
control  their  movements,  but  also  provide  points  of  origin 
for  many  other  muscles  which  act  upon  the  limbs  and 
head  and  neck.  Again,  the  small  bones  of  the  hand  and 
foot  are  examples  of  irregularly-shaped  bones;  they  will 
be  considered  when  these  members  are  described. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  appearance  of  the  dried  skeleton 
conveys  little  idea  of  its  perfection  in  the  living  body. 
The  bones  have  been  denuded  of  the  soft  parts  which 
bind  them  together  and  form  the  joints.  It  is  necessary 
therefore  to  say  something  generally  regarding  these 
joints. 

If  the  bones  entering  into  the  formation  of  the  hip-joint 
be  examined,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  rounded  head 
of  the  thigh-bone  fits  loosely  into  the  cup-shaped  cavity 
of  the  haunch-bone ;  but,  if  a  recent  specimen  be  looked  I 

at,  these  articular  surfaces  are  seen  to  be  covered  by  a 
layer  of  smooth  gristle  or  cartilage.  If  these  cartilage- 
covered  surfaces  be  placed  in  contact  with  one  another 
they  will  be  found  to  fit  with  remarkable  accuracy. 
Moreover,  the  opposed  surfaces  are  so  smooth  that  the 
bones  can  be  moved  on  each  other  with  the  least  possible 
amoont  of  friction.  So  accurate,  indeed,  is  the  fit  of 
these  articular  surfaces  that  it  is  possible,  in  some  instances. 
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to  keep  them  in  contact  by  the  influence  of  the  atmospheric 
pressure  alone. 

But    some   arrangement   is    requisite  whereby  the  op- 
posed surfaces  may  be  held  together.     This  is  provided 
for  by  structures  called   ligaments.    These  ligaments  are 
bands   of  fibrous   tissue  which   completely  surround   the 
joint   forming  its  capsule.    The  thickness  of  this  capsule 
varies  on  different  aspects  of  the  joint ;  and  in  some  situa- 
tions the   thickening  of  the   capsule 
forms  specialized  bands  which  are  de- 
scribed and  named  as  separate  liga- 
ments.    At  other  points  the  capsule  is 
so  thin  as  merely  to  consist  of  the  layer 
to  be  next  described.     This  is  a  delicate 
membrane  which  lines  the  interior  of 
the  capsule,  called  the  synovial  mem- 
brane.   It  secretes  an  oily  fluid  called 
synovia^  which  lubricates  the  articular 
surfaces  of  the  joint  and  so  reduces 
friction  to  a  minimum.     Such  is  the 
structure    of    a    movable    joint :    its 
strength  depends  on  the  form  of  its 
articular    surfaces    and    the    stoutness 
of   its    ligaments;    but,   whilst   these 
ligaments  are  useful  in  binding  together 
the  joint,  they  also  in  many  instances 
limit  or  check  its  movement,  especially 
when   such   an   effect    is    not    produced   by    the    locking 
of  the  bones  themselves. 

The  accompanying  figure  may  assist  in  explaining  the 
details  above  described. 

But  there  are  other  varieties  of  movable  joints:  the 
type  mentioned  above  possesses  a  joint  cavity,  and  a  wide 
range  of  movement.  The  next  class  includes  those  joints 
in  which  there  is  no  joint  cavity,  and  in  which  the  move- 


FiG.  15.  Diagram- 
matic section  through 
a  movable  joint. 

a.  The  thick  black  lines 
represent  the  carti- 
lage-covered articu- 
lar snrfivoes. 

h.  The  joint  cavity. 

c.  The  ligaments  around 
forming  the  capsule, 
the  interior  oi  which 
is  lined  by  synovial 
membrane  represent- 
ed by  dotted  lines. 
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meut  is  limited  in  its  extent.  If  a  fresh  vertebral  column 
be  examined,  the  bodies  or  solid  parts  of  the  vertebrae  are 
seen  to  be  united  by  means  of  pads  of  laminated  fibrous 
tissue  and  pulp  matter,  which  bind  them  together  and  permit 
of  only  a  limited  movement  between  any  two  segments. 
The  movement  between  the  individual  bones  is  small,  but 
if  the  number  of  such  segmente  be  taken  into  account  the 
amount  of  movement  possible  in  the  column  as  a  whole 
is  very  considerable.  The  arrangement  may  be  better 
understood  if  we  compare  the  bsck-bone  to  a  number 
of  wooden  disks  cemented  together  by 
pads  of  india-rubber ;  the  movement 
between  any  two  disks  will  be  slight ; 
but,  supposing  we  have  a  chain  of  such 
disks  similarly  united,  the  column 
80  formed  will   acquire  s  remarkable 

flexibility.  As  will  be  seen  hereafter, 
,,  .    ,  ,,,,.,  ,1.  Fio-     16,      Section 

these  intervertebral  disks,  as  they  are  ti,^„gi,  ^  j(,^t  poB- 
oalled,  not  only  allow  of  movement,  seMingnojointcavity. 
but  also  serve  the  useful  purpose  of  a  a  Tha  bodiu  of  two 
acting  as  buflfers  to  reduce  the  shocks  ^''™'    °^'*^ 

which  are  from  time  to  time  trans- 
mitted along  the  chain  of  bones  which 
they  unite. 

Fig.  16  represents  the  general  appear- 
ance of  such  a  joint. 

There  are  other  kinds  of  joints  in  which  there  is  no  move- 
ment- These  may  be  compared  to  the  dove-tailed  joints 
employed  in  carpentry ;  they  are  of  little  importance 
from  our  standpoint,  as  we  are  only  concerned  with  the 
forms  produced  by  their  fusion,  A  word  or  two  is  how- 
ever necessary  in  regard  to  these  particular  forms  of 
joints,  because  without  a  knowledge  of  their  structure  it 
would  be  impossible  to  account  for  the  growth  of  certain 
parts  of  the  body.    The  most  typical  examples  are  met 


6,  The  inUrvertabnU 
dilk,  the  centnl 
put   of  trhiuh   U 
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with  in  the  skull.  The  several  bones  which  cover  in  and 
protect  the  brain  are  seen  to  be  united  at  their  borders 
by  a  series  of  interlocking  teeth.  If  we  examine  a  fresh 
specimen,  or,  better  still,  the  skull  of  an  infant,  it  will  be 
observed  that  there  is  a  layer  of  membrane  between  the 
opposed  borders  of  the  bones ;  so  long  as  this  membrane 
persists  growth  may  take  place,  but  on  its  disappearance 
osseous  union  occurs  between  the  contiguous  bones.     In  this 


Fig.  17.  Shows  the  arrangement  by  which  the  bones  of  the  top 
of  the  skall  are  united  by  serrated  joints  called  sutures. 

way  it  is  possible  to  understand  how  increase  in  size  takes 
place,  and  how  the  bony  walls  of  the  cranial  box  expand  to 
allow  of  the  growth  of  the  brain.  When  growth  is  complete 
the  necessity  for  this  expansion  no  longer  exists;  and  if 
the  skulls  of  old  people  be  examined  it  will  not  unfrequently 
be  found  that  all  trace  of  these  joints,  or  sutures  as  they 
are  called,  has  disappeared,  the  bones  having  become  in- 
separably united. 


CHAPTER  IIL 


VBBTEBRAL   COLUICN   OB   SPINE. 


It  will  now  be  necessary  to  take  up  in  detail  the  con- 

aideration  of  the  various  parts  of  the  body,  ^ 

For  descriptive  purposes  it   is   no  doubt  convenient  to  '■ 

inmish  a  separate  account  of  the  bones,  Joints,  and  muscles,  | 

and    BQch    a   method    possesses   great    advantages    in   the  t 

study  of  scientific   anatomy ;   but  a   knowledge   of  much  • 

of  the  detail  which  it  is  necessary  the  medical  student  % 

should  possess  is  altogether  useless  to  the  student  of  art.  I 

The  bones,  joints,  and  muscles  all  form  part  of  one  great  ^ 

system,  and  It  will,  it  is  hoped,  serve  our  purpose  better  ji 

to  consider  them  together  as  the  various  regions  of  the  1; 

body  are  studied.  i; 

Although  the  divisions  of  the  body  suggested  in  Chapter  I  j' 

are  not,  strictly  speaking,  scientific,  yet  they  are  convenient,  i 
and  for  the  purpose  in  view  may  be  adopted  with  advantage. 

Commencing  with  the  description  of  the  trunk,  it  will  j 
be   necessary   to    examine    the   central    axis    or  vertebral 

column,  the  chest-wall,  and  the  pelvis ;  though,  as  we  have  , 
seen,  the  pelvis  is,  properly  speaking,  the  girdle  of  the  lower 

limbs.     The  trunk  corresponds  pretty  closely  with  what,  in  , 

artistic  language,  is  called  the  torso,  with  this  difference,  i 
that  the  latter  includes  portions  of  the  upper  and  lower 
limbs. 

An  examination  of  the  back  of  the  trunk  involves  a  more 

detailed  description    of  the  vertebral    column    than  has  j 
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bitherto    been    given.      Tbe    back  -  bone,    represented    in 


Fio.  18.  Front  c 


Vertebral  Column. 
Fio.  19.  Back  view. 


I    Cerricid  vartebrae,  M 


Fio.  30.  Side  view, 
■bowing  curves. 

n  Dumber.  d.  Saeram,  Ibnned   hg  ftulon  of  fits 
b.  DorMkl  or  thunudo  vertebrae,  twelve  (eBmeiita. 

In  nomber.  t.  Cocc^,  made  up  of  fbar  or  five  ng- 
«.  Lumbar  vertebrae,  flva  in  unmber,  msata. 

the  accompanying  figures,  is  seen  to  connst  of  tbirty-four 
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bones  placed  one  on  the  top  of  the  other.  This  statement, 
however,  reqoires  some  qualification,  for,  if  the  skeleton  be 
more  careiiilly  examined,  the  lower  ten  of  these  segmenla 
ore  seen  to  have  become  fused  together  in  the  process  of 
growth  to  form  two  separate  bones  only,  five  segments  to 
each  bone ;  these  two  bones  are  not  unfrequently  more 
or  leas  united.  They  are  the  sacrum,  to  which  reference 
has  been  already  made,  and  the  coccyx,  which  is  formed 
of  the  dwarfed  tail  vertebrae  of  man. 

The  remaining  twenty-four  vertebrae  are  separate  and 
distinct,  so  that  we  have  an  easy  means  of  subdividing 
the  column  into  {a)  the  region  in  which  the  vertebrae, 
twenty-four  in  number,  are  movable,  and  (&)  the  part  com- 
prising the  sacral  and  coccygeal  portions  of  the  column, 
formed  by  the  iusion  of  ten  segments,  in  which  the 
vertebrae  are  immovable. 

Proceeding  with  the  examination  of  one  of  the  movable 
vertebrae,  it  is  seen  to  consist  of  a  solid  part  in  front,  more 
or  less  disk-shaped,  which  varies  in  size  and  thickness  ae- 
oording  to  the  part  of  the  column  from  which  the  specimen 
has  been  taken.  Fnsed  on  to  the  posterior  aspect  of  this 
solid  portion  or  body,  there  is  an  osseous  arch  which  thus 
includes  between  it  and  the  body  a  more  or  less  circular 
hole.  Connected  with  this  arch  are  a  number  of  pro- 
cesses, some  of  which  are  articular  and  assist  in  the 
junction  of  the  various  vertebrae  together ;  others  are  long 
and  outstanding,  and  form  levers  to  which  muscles  are 
attached.  Of  the  latter,  one  springs  from  either  side 
of  the  arch,  and  foims  the  transverse  process,  the  third 
or  remaining  one  juts  out  from  the  centre  of  the  arch 
behind  and  is  known  as  the  spinous  process.  The  length 
Snd  direction  of  these  spines  vary  in  different  regions 
of  the  vertebral  column,  and,  as  will  be  presently  shown, 
have  an  important  influence  on  the  surface  contours  of 
tiie  back.     If  two  or  three  of  these  vertebrae  be   taken 
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There  are  four  curves  in  the  column — ^a  forward  curve 
in  the  cervical  region,  a  backward  in  the  dorsal  region, 
a  forward  in  the  lumbar  region,  and  a  backward  in  the 
sacral  region.  Of  these  four  curves,  as  has  been  already 
stated,  two  only  exist  at  birth,  viz.  those  associated  with 
the  formation  of  the  thoracic  and  pelvic  cavities ;  these 
are  the  primary  curves,  and  are  both  directed  backward. 
The  secondary  curves  are  those  in  the  cervical  and  lumbar 
regions ;  they  are  forward  curves,  and,  as  has  been  explained 
in  Chapter  I,  they  only  attain  their  full  development  after 
the  assumption  of  the  erect  posture.  As  will  be  seen  by 
a  reference  to  Fig.  20,  these  curves  pass  imperceptibly  into 
one  another,  with  the  exception  of  the  lumbar  and  sacral 
curves ;  here  the  transition  from  the  forward  to  the  back- 
ward curve  is  sudden  and  abrupt,  and  forms  the  projection 
known  to  anatomists  as  the  sacro-vertebral  angle — the 
bony  promontory  which  overhangs  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis. 

The  curves  formed  by  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  are,  to 
a  certain  extent,  repeated  by  the  line  connecting  the  tips 
of  the  spinous  processes.  The  latter  have  a  very  important 
relation  to  the  surface  contours  of  the  back^  for,  if  the  fingers 
be  firmly  carried  down  the  middle  line  of  the  back  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  neck  to  the  inferior  extremity  of  the 
column,  the  tips  of  these  processes  can  be  distinctly  felt. 
It  is  well  to  examine  them  carefiilly  in  the  skeleton  to  see 
how  far  they  accurately  repeat  the  curves  of  the  anterior 
outline  of  the  column.  As  has  been  said,  the  length  of 
these  spinous  processes  varies  in  different  situations:  not 
only  so,  but  their  direction  alters  considerably;  in  some 
cases  they  are  directed  almost  horizontally  backwards,  in 
other  instances  they  are  very  obliquely  placed  (see  Fig.  20). 
These  facts  have  a  very  important  influence  in  modifying 
the  contour  line  which  is  formed  by  the  line  connecting 
their  tips,  and  we  find  that,  whilst  they  repeat  generally 
the   curves   of  the   solid   part  of  the   column,  they   are 
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neither  so  prominexit  nor  so  well  marked ;  thus  in  the 
neck  the  spines  of  the  cervical  vertebrae  are  short,  with 
the  exception  of  the  second  and  last,  and  the  curve  formed 
by  a  line  passing  through  their  tips  is  irregular  and  does 
not  correspond  accurately  to  that  on  the  front  of  the 
column  in  this  region ;  but  the  posterior  curve  is  of  little 
importanoe  in  relation  to  the  surface  contour  of  the  back 
of  the  neck,  as  the  short  spines  lie  imbedded  in  the 
fleshy  muscles  of  the  back  of  the  neck  at  some  considerable 
depth  from  the  surface,  a  fact  which  can  easily  be  verified 
by  the  difliculty  one  experiences  in  feeling  them.  The' 
spine  of  the  last  (seventh)  cervical  vertebra  forms  a  striking 
exception  to  the  arrangement  of  the  others.  Owing  to 
the  unusual  length  of  the  spine  of  this  vertebra  it  has 
been  called  the  vertebra  prominens.  Its  projection  on 
the  sur&oe  of  the  back  just  at  the  junction  of  the  neck 
with  the  upper  dorsal  region  forms  a  very  characteristic 
landmark  Below  this  point  the  curve  of  the  middle  line 
of  the  back  depends  on  the  projection  of  the  spines  of  the 
thoracic  vertebrae,  but,  owing  to  the  varying  length  and 
altered  d^rees  of  obliquity  of  these  processes,  the  curve 
so  produced  is  flatter  and  less  marked  than  the  curve 
formed  by  the  anterior  outline  of  the  column  in  this 
region.  In  like  manner  the  curve  formed  by  the  spines 
in  the  region  of  the  loins  is  shallower  than  that  displayed 
on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  column  in  the  corresponding 
situation,  and  there  is  no  sudden  interruption  in  the  flow 
of  the  curve  from  the  lumbar  to  the  sacral  region  such 
as  we  have  seen  exists  anteriorly.  The  backward  thrust 
of  the  sacrum  is  diminished  from  the  fact  that  the  thick- « 
ness  of  the  bone  is  rapidly  reduced,  a  circumstance  which 
naturally  reacts  on  the  prominence  of  its  curvature. 

As  will  be  seen,  therefore,  the  contour  of  the  middle 
line  of  the  back,  whilst  repeating  to  a  certain  extent 
the    outline  of  the   front    of  the    column,    yet  displays 


Pia.  ij.  Diagiun  to  ihow  that 
tfaa  cDTTM  formed  t^  the  Ime 
oocneotiiig  the  tips  of  the  (pinooi 
proceuee  do  uat  comnpoad  to 
the  Gurres  prodtuwd  by  the  bh- 
t«rior  oatline  of  the  ooltunn. 

The  Btrong  Mack  Una  oorre- 
■ponds  to  the  oantonr  of  the  back 


tathe] 


of  the  back,  -whloh  differa  from 
the  foregoing,  owing  to  the  Uiick- 
De«  of  the  fleaby  mnaolea  around 
the  ahoulder-blade  above,  and  the 
davelopment  of  the  muanlea  of 
the  bdttook  below. 


Grooves  for  Muscles. 

considerable  modiflcatio&B,  parti- 
oolarly  in  the  direction  of  ex- 
hibiting these  curves  to  a  less 
marked  extent.  These  details  are 
evident  in  Fig.  23. 

The  grooves  which  lie  on  either 
side  of  the  central  ridge  of  spines 
require  further  notice,  particularly 
if  a  skeleton  is  examined  in  which 
the  ribs  and  pelvic  bones  are  arti- 
culated with  the  vertebral  column. 
The  two  haunch-bones  are  seen 
to  be  united  to  either  side  of  the 
sacrum,  and  their  upper  and  back 
parts  project  considerably  behind 
the  surfaces  of  their  attachment  to 
the  sacrum ;  the  result  is  that  they 
bound  externally  these  lateral 
grooves  as  they  run  down  the  back 
of  that  bone.  In  this  way  the 
groove  in  this  region  on  each  side 
is  much  deepened,  and  an  exten- 
sive surface  for  the  attachment 
of  muscles  thus  formed. 

On  tracing  the  groove  upwards, 
into  the  mid-dorsal  region,  it  is 
found  to  become  very  shallow  from 
the  fact  that  the  spines  are  not 
80  prominent ;  owing  to  the  arti- 
culation of  the  ribs  with  the 
vertebrae,  however,  the  groove 
though  shallow  is  much  wider, 
for  the  shafts  of  the  ribs,  as  far 
as  their  angles  (the  points  at 
which  they  bend  forward),  assist 
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in  fonniiig  its  floor.     Above  the  mid-dorsal  point  it  again 
deepens. 

Lying  in  this  groove,  on 
either  side  of  the  median 
spines,  is  the  great  fleshy 
column  of  the  erector  spinae 
mnscld.  which  takes  origin 
from  the  posterior  surface 
and  spines  of  the  sacrum, 
the  spines  of  the  lumbar, 
and  some  of  the  lower  dorsal 
vertebrae,  and  in  addition 
receives  fibres  of  origin  from 
the  posterior  border  of  the 
hannch>bone,  and  from  the 
pogterior  superior  iliac  (or 
hannch)  spine^,  as  well  as 
from  the  upper  border  of 
that  bon«  in  its  posterior 
fourth.  This  muscle,  which 
ia  very  complicated  in  the 

'  The  posterior  laperior  iliac 
ipiae  ii  the  name  given  to  the 
prominent  posterior  extremity  of 
the  upper  border  of  the  hannch- 
bone. 

a,  Flaoad  orer  tendinoiu  part  of  erector 

b.  Posterior  fnperior  iliac  ipine. 
e.  Hxmch-bone  {o»  innominatmn). 
i.  Socket  (aoatabnlam)  for  head  of  thigb- 

«.  Tuberoeit]'  of  the  ieaUnin. 

/.  FlMed  oTer  fleriiy  put   of  erector  Fig.  ^.  Shows  the  great  erecUtr 

S^^mDKle.  epinaemaaBofmuBcleB-Themusclee 

h.  JtortDidprooeM  of  temporal  bona,  *"  shown  only  OD   One  lide.  the 

i  ComplenumnecleBDdmperioronmd  groove  in  which  they  are  lodged  is 

Una  erf  occipital  bone.  seen  on  the  right  aide  of  the  figure. 
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arrangement  of  its  fibres,  breaks  up  into  a  number  of 
subsidiary  muscles,  which  have  been  separately  described 
and  named  by  anatomists :  from  our  point  of  view,  however, 

it  may  be  regarded  as  one  muscle  having 
many  attachments,  being  reinforced  by 
additional  slips  as  it  ascends,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  fiimishes  tendons 
of  insertion  to  the  ribs  and  transverse 
processes.  As  the  groove  in  which  it 
lies  becomes  shallower  in  the  dorsfikl 
region,  the  muscle  spreads  out  and 
thins,  to  become  again  more  fleshy  and 
more  powerfiiUy  developed  as  it  is  con- 
tinued into  the  upper  doraal  region  and 
the  back  of  the  neck  fits  far  as  the  base 
of  the  skull,  to  which  it  is  ultimately 
attached.  The  fleshy  mass  at  the  back 
of  the  neck  is  ftirther  increased  by 
the  addition  of  muscles  which  need  not 
here  be  particularized ;  these  are  im- 
mediately concerned  with  the  move- 
ments of  the  head  and  neck. 

A  glance  at  the  accompanying  dia- 
gram will  enable  the  reader  to  recognize 
that  the  lower  part  of  this  muscular 
column  is  particularly  concerned  with 
the  control  of  the  movements  of  the 
lower  two-thirds  of  the  back- bone,  whilst 
the  upper  part  is  more  immediately 
associated  with  the  movements  of  the 
head  on  the  column,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  column  itself. 
Whilst    the    erector  spinae    has    a    free    admixture    of 
tendinous  fibres  throughout  its  entire  length,  these  form 
a  dense  layer  on  the  superficial  aspect  of  the  muscle  at  its 


Fig.  25.  A  diagram 
to  show  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  muscles 
which  support  the 
back-bone.  The  mus- 
cles, which  are  repre- 
sented in  solici  black, 
are  seen  to  be  thick 
in  the  regions  of  the 
loins  and  neck,  and 
comparatively  thin  in 
the  mid-dorsal  region. 
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lower  attachment,  and  this  requires  special  attention.  It 
extends  as  high  as  the  second  lumbar  spine,  close  to  the 
middle  line,  and,  further,  passes  up  as  a  pointed  process 
over  the  middle  of  the  fleshy  column,  as  &r  as  the  mid- 
dorsal  region.  The  outer  mai^n  of  this  tendinous  area 
describes  a  carve  of  varying  outline,  which  terminates 
below  at  the  posterior  superior  ilia«  spina    (See  Fig.  24.) 

This  arrangement  of  the  fleshy  and  tendiuouB  fibres  of 
the  muscle,  in  a  well-developed  figure,  afifects  the  surface 
contours,  the  fleshy  fibres  of  the  muscle  forming,  during 
poweriul  contraction,  a  more  distinct  elevation  than  the 
tendinous  portion.  ■  "Whilst  this  fleshy  mass  is  not,  strictly 
speaking,  superficial,  the  muscles  which  overlie  it,  parti- 
cularly at  the  lower  part  of  the  back,  oonaist  merely  of 
thin  tendinous  layers;  at  a  higher  level,  though  fleshy, 
they  are  aheet-like  muscles,  and  their  thickness,  if  con- 
siderable, is  not  sufficient  to  entirely  obliterate  the  rounded 
form  which  the  underlying  muscular  column  imparts  to 
the  sur&ce.  It  is  on  account  of  the  development  of  these 
erectores  spinae  that  the  middle  line  of  the  back  ia  con- 
verted into  a  furrow,  the  muscles  bulging  up  on  either 
side.  This  is  particularly  noticeable  when  these  muscles 
are  in  a  powerful  state  of  contraction,  as  when  a  person 
is  supporting  a  heavy  weight  on  the  head  or  shoulders,  or 
is  bending  backwards  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  examine 
the  back  of  a  model  when  the  figure  is  bent  forwards,  we 
notice  that  the  median  groove  to  a  large  extent  disappears, 
and,  in  many  cases,  the  spines  of  the  vertebrae  may  be  ob- 
served forming  a  prominent  ridge  (Plate  V,  Figs  1,2,  p.  37). 

It  will  thus  be  observed  how  misleading  the  appearance 
of  the  skeleton  ia ;  it  by  no  means  follows  that  because 
a  prominent  process  of  bone  is  near  the  surface  its  position 
ia  indicated  by  a  surface  projection.  In  fact,  as  we  shall 
hereafter  see,  such  bony  ridges  or  projections  frequently 
correspond  to  depressions  or  furrows  on  the  surface  of  the 
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body.  The  depth  of  the  median  ftuTOw  of  the  back  will 
therefore  depend  largely  on  the  development  of  these 
muscles,  their  state  of  contraction,  and  the  posture  of  the 
body.  We  have  only  to  examine  the  back  of  a  weakly 
person  and  compare  it  with  that  of  the  athlete  to  see 
at  once  the  extent  to  which  these  muscles  influence  the 
surface  contours. 

On  tracing  the  median  groove  downward,  we  find  that 
it  not  unfrequently  ends  in  a  depression  or  dimple,  which 
usually  corresponds  to  the  position  of  the  second  sacral 
spine ;  below  this  point  the  fiirrow  fades  insensibly  into 
the  cleft  between  the  buttocks.  The  groove  itself  is  best 
marked  in  the  region  of  the  loins,  in  which  situation 
there  are  often  indications  of  the  presence  of  the  lumbar 
spines,  as  demonstrated  by  the  unevenness  of  the  bottom 
of  the  groove ;  it  becomes  shallower  again  above,  where  it 
is  interrupted  by  the  outline  of  some  of  the  more  superficial 
muscles.  The  lower  attachment  of  the  erector  spinae  is 
associated  with  two  distinct  depressions  on  either  side ;  one 
corresponds  to  the  outer  border  of  the  attachment  of  its 
fleshy  fibres  to  the  posterior  fourth,  or  so,  of  the  iliac  crest. 
As  Richer  has  pointed  out,  this  is  only  seen  in  men;  in 
women  the  more  abundant  deposition  of  fat  in  this  region 
obliterates  this  little  hollow.  The  other  depression  corre- 
sponds to  the  position  of  the  posterior  superior  iliac  spine, 
from  which  the  tendinous  fibres  of  the  muscle  spring,  and  this 
little  dimple  is  common  alike  to  male  and  female.  These 
two  latter  depressions  combined  with  the  furrows  on  either 
side,  corresponding  to  the  posterior  border  of  the  haunch- 
bones  and  the  outer  converging  margins  of  the  sacrum, 
mark  off  a  somewhat  depressed  triangular  area,  overlying 
in  part  the  posterior  surface  of  the  sacrum.  It  is  this  area 
which  is,  a^  it  were,  wedged  in  between  the  prominences 
formed  at  either  side  and  below  by  the  projection  of  the 
buttocks.    It  should  be  noted  that  the  angles  of  this  triangle 
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are  sU  fixed  pointe,  and,  whatever  be  the  relatioa  of  the 
surroanding  parts  as  influenced  by  change  of  posture,  the 
limits  of  this  area  remain  always  the  same  (Plates  V,  VI, 
X,  XVn,  pp.  36,  43,  86,  121). 


Fio.  27. 


In  the  lumbar  region,  in  the  male  the  outer  margin 
of  the  erector  mass  is  indicated  by  a  shallow  depression, 
which  separates  it  from  the  flank. 

The  movements  of  the  column  are  exceedingly  complicated. 
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In  attempting  to  analyze  them,  the  student  should  bear  in 
mind  the  facts  already  stated,  viz.  that  the  column  consists 
of  a  part  made  up  of  separate  segments,  and  a  part  in  which 
the  originally  separate  segments  have  become  fiised  together 
in  the  process  of  growtL  The  latter  comprises  the  sacrum 
and  coccyx,  the  former  includes  the  parts  of  the  column  which 


Fig.  28. 

lie  in  the  neck,  thorax,  and  loins.  Movement  can  alone  take 
place  in  those  parts  of  the  column  in  which  the  vertebrae 
are  separate.  Further,  it  is  well  to  note,  for  reasons  already 
explained,  that  the  sacrum  is  firmly  and  immovably  con- 
nected with  the  haunch-bones,  to  form  the  pelvis.  In  this 
way  a  fixed  base  is  provided  for  the  upper  and  movable 
part  of  the  *  back-bone,'  and  any  movement  of  the  pelvis 
as  a  whole,  either  at  the  hip-joints  or  by  rotation  on  the 
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thighs,  necessarily  involves  an  alteration  in  the  position 
of  the  base  on  which  the  movable  part  of  the  column  rests. 

As  has  been  shown,  the  upper  or  movable  part  of  the 
vertebral  axis  displays  certain  curves :  a  forward  curve  in 
the  lumbar  region,  a  backward  in  the  thoracic  region,  and 
a  forward  in  the  cervical  region. 


Fio.  39. 

These  carves  are  necesctarily  much  modified,  though  not 
to  the  extent  we  might  imagine,  when  the  back  is  bent 
forwards  and  backwards;  these  movements  are  termed 
flexion  and  extension  respectively  and  are  freest  in  the 
lumbar  and  cervical  regions.  They  are  not  so  free  in 
the  thoracic  region,  for  her©  the  cage-like  structure  of 
the  thoracic  wall  limits  the  range  of  the  movement  in 
either  direction.    The  power  of  bending  forward  in  this 
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part  of  the  column  is  checked  by  the  compression  of  the 
chest-wall,  whilst  the  extent  of  the  backward  movement 
in  this  region  is  limited  by  the  resistance  of  the  chest- 
wall  to  further  expansion;  again,  the  overlapping  of  the 
spines  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae  mechanically  checks  extension 
of  the  column  in  this  situation. 

Flexion  is  freest  in  the  loins,  extension  in  the  neck.  As 
has  been  already  pointed  out,  the  spines  of  the  cervical 
vertebrae  are  short,  hence  they  do  not  interfere  with  the 
movement  of  extension,  as  is  the  case  with  the  spines  of 
the  dorsal  vertebrae. 

In  throwing  back  the  head  and  trunk,  the  curve  described 
is  not  a  uniform  one,  on  account  of  the  limited  power  of 
extension  possessed  in  the  dorsal  region,  as  shown  in 
Figs.  26,  27. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  when  the  body  is  bent  forward  the 
hollow  in  the  lumbar  region  disappears,  and  for  it  is  sub- 
stituted a  curve,  which  blends  above  with  that  of  the  thorax, 
thus  leading  to  a  more  flowing  and  uniform  outline. 

It  will  be  observed,  however  (Fig.  23),  that  the  outline 
of  the  figure  in  exact  profile  does  not  correspond  to  the 
curve  of  the  median  line  of  the  back,  from  the  fact  that 
the  muscular  projections  on  either  side  of  the  column, 
particularly  in  the  region  of  the  shoulder-blades,  conceal 
from  view  the  middle  line  of  the  figure. 

Lateral  movements  of  the  column  are  also  possible,  the 
trunk  being  bent  to  one  or  other  side.  This  movement 
is  freest  in  the  neck,  extremely  limited  in  the  lumbar 
region,  and  not  great  in  the  thoracic  region,  for  here  it 
is  necessarily  associated  with  a  compression  of  the  chest- 
wall  on  the  side  towards  which  the  body  is  bent,  and  an 
extension  or  stretching  of  the  same  structure  on  the  opposite 
side.  The  mnge  of  this  side-to-side  movement  is  greatly 
increased  by  altering  the  position  of  the  pelvis.  The 
alteration  in  the  position  of  the  pelvis  shifts  the  plane 
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of  the  base  (sacram)  upon  which  the  movable  part  of  the 
column  regta  The  movement  of  the  pelvis  is  effected  by 
the  straightening  of  the  leg  on  the  side  from  which  the 
body  is  bent,  and  the  bending  of  the  leg  on  the  side 
towards  which  the  trunk  is  inclined.  This  causes  one 
side  of  the  pelvis  to  fall  lower  than  the  other,  and  thus 
alters  the  position  of  the  base  of  the  column  (sacrum)  from 
a  horizontal  to  an  obliqne  plane. 


il 


Pigs.  30,  31  ■how  how  the  lateral  inclination  of  the  body  is 
increaaed  by  shifting  the  pelvis  from  a  horizontal  to  an  oblique 
position. 

Further,  when  the  movable  parts  of  the  column  are  bent 
from  side  to  side,  there  is  a  slight  rotation  of  the  individual 
vertebrae,  which  causes  their  spines  to  be  turned  away  from 
the  side  towards  which  the  body  is  bent.  This  explains 
why  the  surface  furrows  produced  do  not  correspond  precisely 
to  the  middle  line  of  the  bent  column. 

Whilst  speaking  of  these  lateral  curves  of  the  column, 
it  is  well  to  note  the  existence  of  a  slight  degree  of  lateral 
enrvature  which  is  often  seen  in  the  backs  of  persons 
standing  upright.    This  curve  when  present  is  found  in  the 
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dorsal  region,  and  has  its  convexity  directed  towards  the 
right  side.  It  is  probably  due  to  the  greater  use  of  the  right 
arm   as  compared  with  the  left,  and   is  associated  with 

a  more  pronounced  development  of  the 
muscles  of  the  right  limb. 

Below  this  curve  there  is  often  a  slight 
compensatory  curve  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion,  which  imparts  a  sinuous  aspect  to 
the  back  and  relieves  it  of  its  appearance 
of  stiffness. 

Movements  of  rotation  may  take  place 
in  the  cervical  and  also  sUghtly  in  the 
dorsal  region.  As  we  have  seen,  these  move- 
ments are  combined  with  the  lateral  flexion 
in  the  side-to-side  movements.  The  power 
which  we  possess  of  turning  the  head 
round,  so  as  to  direct  the  eyes  in  a  direc- 
tion opposite  to  that  in  which  the  toes 
point,  is  mainly  due  to  the  existence  of 
a  special  joint  between  the  top  of  the 
column  and  the  base  of  the  skull,  Airther 
assisted  by  the  rotation  of  the  pelvis,  which 
supports  the  base  of  the  column,  on  the 
upper  extremities  of  the  thigh-bones.  This 
can  be  demonstrated  in  the  following  way. 
Standing  erect,  fix  the  pelvis  by  placing 
the  hands  on  the  haunches,  turn  the  head 
to  one  or  other  side,  without  causing  any 
perceptible  movement  of  the  column,  then 
rotate  the  column,  still  keeping  the  pelvis 
fixed :  if  these  directions  be  followed,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  eyes  can  be  directed  across  the 
point  of  the  shoulder.  If  now  the  pelvis  be  released, 
the  further  movement  in  a  backward-  direction  will  be 
seen  to  be  effected  by  the  rotation  of  the  pelvis  on  the 
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thigh-bones,  the  one  hip  being  advanced,  whilst  the  other 
is  directed  backwards.  This  sufficiently  proves  how  limited 
the  movement  of  rotation  is  when  strictly  confined  to  the 
column,  and  demonstrates  how  much  the  range  of  this 
movement  depends  upon  the  rotation  of  the  pelvis  on  the 
thighs,  for  the  head  is  now  turned  so  that  the  eyes  may 
be  directed  straight  behind  the  figure,  instead  of  across  the 
shoulder,  as  happened  when  the  movement  was  confined 
to  the  trunk  alona 
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CHAPTEE  IV. 

THE  THORAX,   THE   REGIONS   OF  THE   FLANK,  AND 
THE   ANTERIOR  ABDOMINAL   WALL. 

Although  the  chest- wall  comes  into  immediate  relation 
with  the  surface  of  the  body  at  comparatively  few  points, 
it  is  an  extremely  important  factor  in  determining  the 
general  outline  of  the  upper  part  of  the  trunk,  because  it 
forms  the  framework  which  supports  the  bones  of  the 
shoulder-girdle.  These  bones  impart  a  varying  width  to 
the  shoulder,  according  as  they  are  placed  upon  a  narrow 
or  a  broad  chest,  a  difference  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
two  sexes,  the  comparatively  narrow  chest  of  the  female 
contrasting  with  the  broad  expanded  chest  of  the  male. 

In  examining  the  structures  which  enter  into  its  formation, 
it  is  necessary  to  consider  what  are  the  requirements  of  the 
chest- wall.  In  the  first  place  it  must  be  capable  of  move- 
ment. This  depends  on  its  association  with  the  respiratory 
function.  The  chest-wall  expands  and  contracts  with 
a  bellows-like  action,  and  this  is  effected  by  means  of 
a  series  of  jointed  bones,  which  are  acted  on  by  muscles. 

But,  in  addition,  it  is  necessary  that  the  chest- wall  should 
form  a  protective  covering  for  the  vital  organs  which  are 
lodged  within  its  cavity;  for  this  reason,  besides  being 
movable,  it  must  combine  strength  with  elasticity.  Its 
structure    is    admirably   adapted   to   meet   these   require- 
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ments ;  bone,  cartilage,  ligament,  muscle  and  membrane,  all 
enter  into  ita  formation. 

The  osseous  framework  consists  of  twelve  pairs  of  ribs 
which  vary  in  length  and  in  degree  of  curvature,  according 
to  the  position  they  occupy.  A  typical  specimen  exhibits 
a  shaft  which  is  more  or  less  curved  and  twisted ;  the 
posterior  extremity  or  head  articulates  with  the  dorsal 
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vertebrae ;  and  the  anterior  end  is  connected  in  front  with 
the  breast-bone  by  means  of  a  bar  of  cartilaga 

If  an  articulated  skeleton  be  examined,  it  will  be  noticed 
that  all  the  ribs  are  not  similarly  connected  with  the  breast- 
bone. The  first  seven  pairs  are  connected  with  it  directly 
by  means  of  their  cartilages;  the  next  three  pairs,  namely 
the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth,  are  only  indirectly  connected 
with  it  by  pieces  of  cartilage,  which  are  joined  together, 
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but  which  unite  above  with  the  cartilages  of  the  seventh 
pair  of  ribs ;  while  the  two  lowest,  viz.  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  pairs,  are  not  oonnected  with  the  breast-bone  at  aU. 
The  ribs  are  thus  classified,  according  to  their  relation  to 
the  sternum,  into  the  true  ribs,  which  include  the  first  seven 
pairs,  and  the  fahe  ribg,  which  comprise  the  lower  five  pairs. 


The  latter  group  thus  includes  the  two  last  pairs,  which 
are  generally  known  as  the  ^floating  rOts. 

Arranged  one  above  the  other,  these  arched  bones  form 
a  oage-Iike  structure  by  their  union  with  the  breast-bone  in 
front  and  the  column  behind.  The  shape  of  the  framework 
80  formed  has  been  described  aa  a  truncated  cone,  or  it  may 
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be  described  as  barrel-shaped.  It  is  narroweEit  above  wbere 
it  lies  in  relation  to  the  root  of  the  neck,  broadest  about 
the  level  of  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  or  lower  end  of  the 
breast-bone.  Below  this  level  it  again  narrows  slightly. 
The  length  and  curvature  of  the  ribs  naturally  vary 
according  to  their  position ;  thus  the  first  pair  of  ribs  is  the 


Pio.  36.  Side  view  of  skeleton  of  thoi 
are  shaded. 


Tbe  costal  cartila^s 


shortest  and  the  most  curved,  the  seventh  or  eighth  pairs 
are  the  longest  and  most  open  in  their  curva  The  ribs  are 
not  uniformly  curved  :  if  one  of  the  middle  ribs  be  exa- 
mined, it  will  be  seen  to  possess  two  curves ;  these  are 
not  in  the  same  plane,  but  in  planes  placed  obliquely 
to  each  other,  so  that  where  the  curves  meet  an  angle 
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is  formed  not  only  between  the  curves  themselves  but 
between  the  planes  of  the  curves;  this  angle  has  been 
already  referred  to  in  connexion  with  the  study  of  the 
vertebral  column ;  the  part  of  the  shaft  of  the  rib  behind 
it  has  been  seen  to  assist  in  the  formation  of  the  groove  in 
which  the  erector  muscles  of  the  back  are  placed  ;  the  part 
of  the  shaft  of  the  rib  in  front  of  the  angle  forms  the  curve 


Breant-bone  (sternum). 


Fio.  37.  Front  view. 

a.  Upper   part    of  breast-bone   (mana- 

brinm  stemi). 
6.  Middle  part  of  breast-bone  (body,  or 

gladiolos). 
c.   Lower  part  of  breastbone  (ensiform 

process). 


Fio.  38.  Side  view. 

d.  Surfaces  for  articulation  with  collar- 

bones. 

e.  Surfaces  for  articulation  with  carti- 

lage of  first  rib. 
t.  Surfaces  for  articulation  with  carti- 
lages of  second  to  seventh  ribs  inclusive. 


of  the  side  and  front  of  the  chest- wall.  The  adaptation  of 
the  ribs  to  the  barrel  shape  of  the  chest-wall  necessarily 
involves  a  slight  twisting  of  their  shafts,  so  that  the 
flattened  surfaces  of  these  bones  are  brought  into  harmony 
with  the  general  outline  of  the  thorax. 

The  breast-bone  or  sternum,  in  the  adult,  consists  of  three 
pieces,  the  middle  one  of  which  has  been  formed  by  the 
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iiiaion  of  several  elements.  These  three  parts  of  the 
breast-bone  may  be  inseparably  united,  but  it  is  usual  to 
find  the  highest  one  detached  Irom  tlie  others  in  the 
macerated  skeleton.  As  the  joints  which  unite  these  parts 
in  life  are  so  firm  that  there  is  practically  no  movement  in 
them,  we  may  for  present  purposes  regard  the  stemitm  as 
one  bone  consisting  of  three  parts,  an  upper,  a  middle,  and . 
a  lower.  Viewed  from  the  front  the  upper  part  appeal's 
the  largest  and  most  expanded  ;  the  middle  portion  displays 
much  variety  of  shape  in  different  individuals :  it  varies 
in  width,  and  is  often  considerably  wider  below  than  above. 
The  joint  between  the  upper  and  middle  parte  of  the  bone, 
if  fusion  has  taken  place,  is  marked  by  a  transverse  ridge. 
The  lowest  part  consiste  in  early  life  of  cartilage,  which 
becomes  ossified  later  ;  it  also  varies  much  in  shape,  and  its 
anterior  surface  does  not  come  as  far  forward  as  the  level 
of  the  front  of  the  middle  part. 

If  we  examine  the  bone  from  the  side,  we  note  that  it  is 
slightly  curved,  a  curve  which  corresponds  to  that  of  the 
front  of  the  chest-wall  in  the  middle  line ;  above,  this 
curve  is  interrupted  at  the  point  of  junction  of  the  upper 
and  middle  portions  by  a  slight  angle  formed  by  the 
articulation  between  the  two.  This  is  known  to  ana- 
tomists aa  the  sternal  angle.     (See  Fig.  38.) 

As  has  been  already  seen,  the  breast-bone  is  of  great 
service  in  forming  a  support  for  the  ribs  in  front,  being 
united  to  them  by  the  rib  cartilages  already  referred  to. 
The  first  pair  of  ribs  articulates  with  this  bone  at  the 
upper  angles  of  the  highest  portion ;  the  second  pair ,  of 
ribs,  by  means  of  their  cartilages,  unite  with  the  bone  on 
either  side,  at  a  level  with  the  line  of  articulation,  or  it 
may  be  of  fusion,  of  the  highest  segment  with  the  middle 
portion.  The  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  pairs  of  ribs 
are  united  to  the  middle  part  of  the  bone  along  ite  outer 
border,  and  the  seventh  pair  of  ribs,  Le.  the  last  pair  directly 
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connected  with  the  sternum,  is  wedged  in  between  the 
middle  and  lowest  portions  of  the  bone. 

In  addition  to  its  connexion  with  the  ribs,  the  breast- 
bone also  articulates  with  the  collar-bones;  the  surfaces 
for  these  may  be  seen  at  the  upper  angles  of  the  first 
portion,  just  above  the  point  where  the  first  ribs  are 
attached.  The  upper  border  of  the  first  part  of  the  breast- 
bone between  these  two  articular  surfaces  for  the  collar- 
bones is  thick  and  rounded  and  slightly  hollowed;  it 
forms  the  lower  limit  of  that  depression  familiarly  known 
as  the  pit  of  the  neck.  From  this  point  downwards  along 
the  middle  line  the  bone  is  quite  superficial  and  corre- 
sponds to  a  groove,  noticeable  on  the  model,  the  sides 
of  which  are  formed  by  the  bulging  of  the  powerful 
muscles  which  arise  from  the  lateral  surfaces  of  this  bone. 
If  the  finger  be  run  down  this  groove,  the  sternal  angle, 
formed,  as  has  been  said,  by  the  articulation  of  the  highest 
and  middle  portions  of  the  breast-bone,  can  always  be 
recognized  by  touch,  and  in  the  male  not  unfrequently 
by  sight.  Inferiorly  the  groove  ends  in  a  more  or  less 
well-marked  depression  over  the  situation  of  the  lowest 
segment  of  the  bone,  or  ensiform  cartilage  as  it  has  been 
named.  This  depression  is  called  the  pit  of  the  stomach, 
and  its  sides  are  formed  by  the  slight  projection  of  the  carti- 
lages of  the  seventh  pair  of  ribs  as  they  pass  upwards  to  the 
breast-bone  (Plates  VIII,  IX,  XV,  XVI,  pp.  62, 72, 108,  in). 

In  the  female  these  details  are  obscured  by  the  large 
deposition  of  fat  in  this  region,  due  to  the  presence  of  the 
breasts.  The  extent  to  which  these  points  can  be  observed 
in  persons  of  either  sex  will  largely  depend  on  the  degree 
of  muscular  development  and  the  amount  of  fat.  In  an 
emaciated  person  not  only  can  the  outline  of  the  whole 
breast-bone  be  seen,  but  the  ribs  and  rib  cartilages  may 
with  ease  be  counted. 

From  the  fact  that  the  ribs  are  articulated  with  the  back- 
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bone  in  mich  a  way  that  their  posterior  extremities  always 
lie  on  a  higher  level  than  their  anterior  ends,  the  shaft 
of  each  bone  lies  in  a  plane  oblique  to  and  not  horizontal 
with  the  vertical  plane.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  upper 
end  of  the  breast-bone  does  not  lie  on  a  level  with  the 
first  thoracic  vertebra,  but  at  a  point  considerably  below, 
coiresponding  it  may  be  to  the  lower  border  of  the  second, 
or  the  upper  border  of  the  third,  thoracic  vertebra ;  the  level 
varies  slightly  according  as  the  breast-bone  is  raised  or 
lowered  during  the  respiratory  movements  (Fig,  39).  It  is 
due  to  this  obliquity  of  the  first  rib 
that  the  neck  appears  longer  in  front 
than  behind.  In  like  manner  the 
lower  end  of  the  middle  segment 
of  the  sternum  corresponds  usually 
to  the  level  of  the  ninth  or  t«nth 
thoracic  vertebra.  Of  course  this  will 
vary  according  to  the  length  of  the 
bone,  which  differs  considerably  in 
different  individuals.  The  angle 
which  the  bone  forms  with  a  hori- 
zontal line  drawn  through  its  inferior 
extremity  rdnges  from  about  70"  to 
75°.  The  bone  approaches  more 
nearly  the  vertical  in  the  female, 
in  whom  also  it  is  relatively  broader  in  proportion  to  it« 
length,  and  also  absolutely  shorter  than  in  the  male.  This 
circumstance  imparts  a  more  rounded  form  to  the  chest-wall 
of  woman.  In  regard  to  the  proportionate  length  of  the 
sternum,  Duval  has  pointed  out  that,  including  the  upper 
and  middle  portions  only,  it  corresponds  pretty  closely  to 
the  length  of  the  collar-bone,  or  to  the  length  of  the  hand 
less  the  third  joint  of  the  middle  finger. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  thorax  in  the  female  is  of  slight«r 
build  and  relatively  shorter  and  more  rounded  than  in  the, 


Fig.  39  (After  Quain). 
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male ;  in  the  female,  too,  the  upper  ribs  are  more  movable 
than  in  the  male,  an  arrangement  which  allows  of  greater 
expansion  of  this  part  of  the  female  chest  during  violent 
inspiratory  movements,  such  as  are  very  frequently  employed 
on  the  stage  to  indicate  suppressed  emotion.  The  lower 
margin  of  the  thorax  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
moulding  of  the  surface  contours.  The  eleventh  and 
twelfth  ribs  may  be  disregarded,  for  their  shafts  and  ex- 
tremities are  deeply  imbedded  in  the  fleshy  muscles  of  the 
flank,  but  the  cartilages  of  the  tenth,  ninth,  and  eighth 
ribs,  as  they  curve  forward  and  upward  to  join  the  cartilages 
of  the  seventh  ribs,  and  thus  become  indirectly  united  with 
the  breast-bone,  are  very  clearly  indicated  on  the  surface 
of  the  body,  though  their  outline  may  be  concealed  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent  by  the  development  and  state  of 
contraction  of  some  of  the  muscles  which  form  the  wall  of 
the  abdomen  in  front  (Plates  VIII,  IX,  XV,  pp.  62,  72,  108). 

The  form  of  the  outline  so  described  sweeps  downward 
and  outward  from  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  in  a  direction 
towards  the  highest  point  of  the  crest  of  the  haunch-bone ; 
the  convexity  of  the  curve  being  directed  inwards  and 
downwards.  As  will  be  shown  hereafter,  the  acuteness  of 
the  angle  between  the  two  converging  borders  of  the 
thoracic  wall  is  to  a  great  extent  concealed  by  the  presence 
of  two  of  the  muscles  which  form  the  wall  of  the  abdomen 
in  front  These  are  called  the  recti  abdominis  muscles,  and 
are  placed  one  on  either  side  of  the  middle  line. 

As  already  stated,  the  expanded  outer  surface  of  the 
thoracic  wall  affords  extensive  attachment,  not  only  to 
the  muscles  of  the  abdomen,  but  also  to  the  muscles  of  the 
upper  limb.  In  this  way  the  outer  surface  of  the  ribs  is 
clothed  with  fleshy  layers,  which  conceal  the  form  of  these 
bones,  whilst  the  shoulder-girdle  above,  with  its  associated 
muscles,  entirely  modifies  the  shape  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
trunk. 
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The  region  of  the  abdomen,  which  we  have  next  to 
consider,  lies  between  the  lower  thoracic  margin  above  and 
the  pelvis  below.  It  extends  round  the  sides  of  the  trunk, 
where  it  forms  the  flanks,  and  there  its  suriace-form  blends 
behind  with  that  produced  on  either  side  by  the  erectores 
gpinae  muscles.  A  longitudinal  iiirrow  along  the  outer 
border  of  that  fleshy  mass  in  the  lumbar  region  serves 
to.  define  the  hinder  limit  of  the 
flank. 

The  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  how- 
ever, is  not  so  limited,  but  extends 
upwards  beneath  the  thoracic  wall 
for  a  considerable  distance,  its  roof 
being  formed  by  a  dome-shaped  par- 
tition, the  diaphragm,  which  separates 
it  fi*om  the  thoracic  cavity. 

The  anterior  aspect  of  the  ab- 
dominal wall  is  limited  above  in  the 
middle  line  by  the  pit  of  the  stomach, 
a  depression  which  corresponds  to 
the  ensiform  cartilage.  From  this 
point  its  margin  is  defined  by  the 
cartilages  of  the  seventh,  eighth, 
ninth,  and  tenth  ribs  in  the  manner 
already  described ;  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  ribs,  thoogh  not  discernible, 
and  as  a  rule  with  difficulty  felt, 
cany  this  curve  towards  the  back. 

The  lower  boundary  of  the  abdominal  wall  is  formed  by 
the  hannch-bone.  This  bone  will  be  more  fully  described 
when  the  anatomy  of  the  thigh  and  buttock  is  considered, 
but  it  is  necessary  here  to  mention  some  points  connected 
with  its  stractore.  As  was  stated  in  an  earlier  chapter,  it 
is  formed  by  the  fusion  of  three  smaller  bones,  the  Uium, 
the  pvbit,  and  the  iachmm.     With  the  first  two  only  are 
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we  at  present  concerned.  The  ilium  forms  the  upper  ex- 
panded wing-like  portion  of  the  haxinch-bone,  and  by  its 
inner  hollow  surface  furnishes  a  support  for  the  contents 
of  the  abdominal  cavity,  while  the  outer  surface  aflfbrds 
attachment  to  the  muscles  of  the  buttock.  These  two 
surfaces  meet  above,  and  form  the  upper  curved  margin 
of  the  bone,  which  is  termed  the  crest.  This  *  iliac '  crest 
ends,  in  front  and  behind,  in  two  well-marked  projections 
or  spines,  called  respectively  the  anterior  and  posterior 
superior  iliac  spines.  The  relation  of  the  latter  we  have 
already  studied  in  connexion  with  the  surface  forms  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  back  (vide  Chapter  III).  The  anterior 
superior  iliac  spine  will  be  found  to  have  a  like  importance  in 
relation  to  the  anterior  region  (Plates  VIII,  IX,  pp.  62,  72). 

The  pubis  is  that  portion  of  the  haunch-bone  which  lies 
in  front  and  below.  The  pubis  of  the  one  side  is  united  to 
its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side  by  an  immovable  joint  called 
the  symphysis  pubis,  which  corresponds  in  position  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  in  the  middle  line.  An  inch 
or  so  from  the  middle  line  (somewhat  more  in  the  female), 
the  upper  border  of  this  bone  forms  a  projection,  called 
the  spine  of  the  pubis.  Stretching  between  the  anterior 
superior  spine  of  the  ilium,  which  lies  at  a  considerably 
higher  level,  and  the  pubic  spine  there  is  a  band  of  fibrous 
tissue,  called  Pouparts  ligament.  This  band,  which  is  in 
reality  formed  by  the  lower  fibres  of  the  sheet-like  tendon 
of  one  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  is  curved  between  its 
points  of  attachment.  The  convexity  of  the  curve  is 
directed  downward,  and  corresponds  to  the  ftirrow  which 
separates  the  lower  abdominal  region  from  the  front  of 
the  thigh ;  the  ftirrow  is  commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  the  fold  of  the  groin. 

Such  are  the  boundaries  of  the  abdominal  wall.  Now 
this  wall  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  extended  sheet-like 
muscles  attached  by  their  edges  to  these  boundaries,  and 
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in  order  to  understand  better  the  arrangement  of  these 
structures  it  will  be  of  advantage  to  study  a  diagrammatic 
representation  of  a  cross  section  of  the  trunk  (Fig.  41). 

Connected  with  the  lumbar  vertebrae  are  sheets  of  con- 
densed fibrous  tissue  (aponeuroses).  These  layers,  which 
spring  from   the  spines  and   transverse   processes   in   the 


Flo.  41.  Diagram  of  a  section  acroM  the  trunk  to  illostrate  the 
amngemeitt  of  the  musclea  of  the  abdominal  wall. 
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manner  represented  in  Fig.  41,  unite  wide  of  the  middle 
line,  and  just  external  to  the  erectores  spinae  muscles  so  as 
to  encase  these  muscles  in  a  fibrous  sheath.  From  the  strong 
aponeuroses  so  constituted,  certain  of  the  muscles  of  the 
flank  take  origin.  Their  fleshy  fibres  are  so  disposed  that 
three  muscular  layers  are  formed,  the  direction  of  the 
fibres  of  which  vary  widely.  The  outer  layer  constitntes 
the  muscle  known  by  the  name  of  the  external  oblique  \  the 
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other  two  layers  are  from  without  inwards  the  internal 
oblique,  and  tranversalw.  The  fleshy  fibres  of  these  three 
muscles  do  not  reach  far  forwards  on  the  abdominal  wall, 
but  are  again  replatsed  by  tendinous  sheets  or  aponeuroses ; 
as  we  approach  the  middle  line  in  front,  the  aponeurosis 
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of  the  intermediate  muscle  splits,  the  split  layers  being 
united  in  front  and  behind  with  the  aponeuroses  of  the 
outer  and  inner  muscle  respectively.  The  layers  so  formed 
enclose  a  muscle  which. is  here  represented  in  section,  the 
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fibres  of  which  are  directed  longitudinally.  This  is  the 
Htraight  or  rectus  mugcle  of  the  abdominal  wall.  At  the  side 
of  this  muscle,  nearest  the  middle  line,  the  layers  which 
overlie  it  back  and  front  again  unite,  and  become  blended 


FiQ.  43.  Front  view  of  miiHclea  of  the  abdominal  wall. 
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with  a  similar  layer  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  body.  As 
both  aides  of  the  trunk  are  symmetrical,  there  is  formed 
in  this  way  a  fibrous  cord,  which  lies  in  the  middle  line  in 
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front,  extending  from  the  cartilage  of  the  breast-bone  above 
to  the  symphysis  pubis  below ;  this  is  called  the  linea  alba. 
On  either  side  of  this  are  the  longitudinal  recti  muscles, 
which  also  stretch  from  the  thoracic  margin  above  to  the 
pubis  below.  These  muscles  are  ensheathed  in  the  manner 
just  described.  We  are  only  concerned  with  the  most 
superficial  of  the  muscles  of  the  flank  and  abdominal  wall. 
This  is  the  external  obliqtte ;  as  its  name  implies,  its 
fibres  have  an  oblique  direction.  The  muscle  consists  of 
a  broad  sheet  of  fleshy  fibres  which  takes  origin  from  the 
outer  surfaces  of  the  eight  lower  ribs,  by  a  series  of  slips  or 
digitations.  The  hinder  fibres,  almost  vertical  in  direction, 
pass  down  to  be  attached  to  the  anterior  half  of  the  crest 
of  the  ilium  or  haunch-bone.  In  front  of  this  attachment 
the  fleshy  fibres  are  inserted  into  the  most  superficial  of 
the  aponeurotic  layers  just  described.  These  anterior  fibres 
are  directed  forwards  with  varying  degrees  of  obliquity. 
Through  the  medium  of  its  aponeurosis  the  muscle  becomes 
attached  to  Poupart's  ligament  (which  has  been  already 
described  as  passing  between  the  anterior'  superior  iliac 
spine  and  the  spine  of  the  pubis),  to  the  whole  length 
of  the  linea  alba,  extending  from  the  symphysis  pubis 
below  to  the  cartilage  of  the  breast-bone  above,  and  to 
the  fascia  covering  the  large  muscle  which  arises  from  the 
front  of  the  chest- wall  on  either  side  of  the  middle  line, 
viz.  the  muscle  called  the  great  pectoral.  A  line  let  fall 
vertically  from  the  middle  of  the  collar-bone  to  meet 
a  transverse  line  carried  across  between  the  two  anterior 
superior  spines  of  the  ilia,  with  the  angle  between  the 
two  rounded  off,  will  fairly  accurately  define  the  anterior 
limit  of  the  fleshy  portion  of  the  muscle  (Figs.  42,  43). 

The  recti  muscles  of  the  abdomen  lie  on  either  side  of  the 
middle  line ;  they  are  attached  above  to  the  cartilages  of 
the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  ribs,  as  well  as  to  the  cartilage 
of  the  breast-bone ;  below  they  are  connected  with  the  pubes 
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and  pubic  symphyMs;  their  lower  attachment  are  very 
much  narrower  than  their  upper.  These  muBcles  do  not  lie 
immediately  beneath  the  skin  and  saper^cial  fatty  layer, 
but  are  ensheathed,  in  the  manner  already  stated,  by  the 
aponeuroses  of  the  muscles  of  the  flank.  When  the  anterior 
layer  of  these  sheaths  is  removed,  the  muscles  are  exposed. 
The  arrangement  of  their  fleshy  fibres  is  peculiar.  In  place 
of  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  muscle,  they  are 
interrupted  by  tendinous  intersections  which  usually  occupy 
certain  definite  positions.  In  this  way  the  muscle  is  not 
composed  of  one  fleshy  belly,  but  of  four  or  five  segments 
firmly  united  to  each  other  by  short  tendinous  fibres.  These 
tendinous  intersections,  or  lineae  tranaversae,  as  they  are 
called,  are  usually  three  in  number,  and  are  situa,ted,  the 
lowest,  a  little  above  the  level  of  the  navel ;  the  highest, 
a  short  distance  below  the  pit  of  the  stomach ;  the  inter- 
mediate one,  midway  between  the  other  two.  The  latter 
is  usually  continuous,  towards  the  outer  side,  with  the  broad 
shallow  furrows  which  surround  the  sides  of  the  trunk,  and 
which  mark  the  position  of  the  waist  (Fig.  43). 

The  inner  borders  of  the  two  muscles  lie  side  by  side, 
being  separated  merely  by  their  sheaths  and  the  linea 
alba,  which  is  wider  above  the  navel  than  below.  The 
outer  border  is  gently  curved  from  the  upper  broad 
attachment  to  the  more  pointed  lower  origin  from  the 
pubis. 

"We  must  now  examine  the  influence  these  structures 
have  upon  the  surface  contours.  A  median  furrow  is  seen 
running  from  the  pit  of  the  stomach  downwards  towards 
the  symphysis  pubis;  this  corresponds  to  tlie  position  of 
the  linea  alba.  The  prominence  of  tlie  rectus  muscle  on 
either  side  assists  in  deepening  the  groove.  About  midway 
between  the  cartilage  of  the  breast-bone  and  the  symphysis 
pubis  is  placed  the  navel.  Below  this  point  the  median 
fiuTOW  becomes  less  distinct,  and  finally  disappears  owing 
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to  the  closer  approximation  of  the  recti  muscles  and  the 
more  abundant  quantity  of  fat  in  this  region. 

The  outer  borders  of  the  recti  muscles  are  marked  by  the 
existence  of  furrows,  sometimes  called  the  lineae  semilunare^. 
These  separate  the  anterior  abdominal  region  from  those 
of  the  flanks.  Commencing  above  at  the  costal  margin, 
just  wide  of  the  attachment  of  the  recti  muscles  to  the  ribs, 
these  furrows  are  narrow,  as  here  the  fleshy  parts  of  the 
recti  and  external  oblique  muscles  lie  close  together.  At 
the  level  of  the  navel  the  furrows  begin  to  widen,  and 
ultimately  spread  out  to  form  smooth  areas  of  triangular 
shape.  These  areas  correspond  to  the  surface  of  the  ab- 
dominal wall  immediately  above  the  folds  of  the  groin. 
Here  the  fleshy  parts  of  the  superficial  muscles  of  the 
abdominal  wall  are  separated  by  a  wide  interval  com- 
posed of  tendinous  fibres.  The  outer  border  of  the  rectus 
as  it  curves  in  to  be  attached  to  the  pubis  limits  this 
region  on  the  inner  side.  Its  lower  boundary  is  marked 
by  Poupart's  ligament.  Above  and  to  the  outer  side, 
the  fibres  of  the  external  oblique  form  its  outer  limit. 
These  details  may  not  in  every  case  be  clearly  recognized, 
as  their  sharpness  depends  on  the  quantity  of  fat  beneath 
the  skin  (Plates  VIIIj  IX,  pp.  62,  72). 

A  glance  at  Fig.  43  will  enable  one  to  realize  that 
this  triangular  area  corresponds  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  muscle,  which  here 
has  a  form  somewhat  resembling  the  sliape  of  an  arrow- 
head, the  point  being  directed  towards  the  spine  of  the 
pubis;  the  sides,  to  the  outer  border  of  the  rectus  and 
Poupart's  ligament  respectively;  the  tang,  or  part  where 
the  arrow-head  is  connected  w^ith  the  shaft,  corresponding 
to  the  insertion  of  the  fibres  of  the  external  oblique. 

The  prominences  formed  by  the  recti  muscles  as  they  lie 
between  the  median  and  lateral  furrow^s  are  interrupted  by 
transverse  grooves.     Above   the  level  of  the   navel   these 
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grooves  are  due  to  the  presence  of  the  lineae  transversae 
which  were  described  in  connexion  with  the  recti.  The 
sheaths  of  these  muscles  are  not  thick  enough  to  obscure 
the  influence  of  these  tendinous  intersections ;  besides,  there 
is  an  intimate  union  between  the  anterior  part  of  the 
sheath  and  those  tendinous  fibres,  so  that  their  position 
is  rendered  very  evident  by  the  occurrence  of  transverse 
grooves  on  the  surface  of  the  body  when  the  muscles  are 
powerfully  contracted.  Their  position  has  been  already 
sufficiently  indicated,  but  it  may  be  well  to  refer  to  their 
modifying  influence  on  the  outline  produced  by  the  lower 
thoracic  margin.  Where  the  recti  muscles  are  attached 
to  the  cartilages  of  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  ribs,  they 
necessanly  overlie  the  cartilages  of  the  seventh  ribs,  and 
according  to  the  varying  thickness  of  the  muscles  (de- 
pendent on  the  degree  of  their  development)  the  surface 
form  produced  by  the  cartilages  of  the  seventh  ribs  will  be 
obscured.  This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  angle  formed 
by  the  converging  margins  of  the  chest-wall  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  breast-bone  is  not  so  evident  as  a  mere  inspection 
of  the  skeleton  might  lead  us  to  suppose  On  the  other 
hand,  the  highest  of  these  transverse  furrows  which  cross 
the  recti  lies  some  distance  below  the  pit  of  the  stomach. 
Its  outer  extremity  usually  corresponds  to  the  junction  of 
the  eighth  rib  cartilage  with  the  seventh;  and  the  two 
furrows,  one  on  either  side,  foim  an  arch  across  the  middle 
line,  the  convexity  of  which  is  directed  upwards.  This  arch 
cuts  off*  the  acute  angle  formed  by  the  converging  cartilages 
of  the  seventh  ribs.  Externally  this  furrow  joins  the  lateral 
abdominal  furrow,  or  the  furrow  between  the  rectus  and  the 
external. oblique,  which  here  corresponds  to  the  lower  costal 
margin,  and  it  is  the  contour  so  produced  which  obscures 
the  form  of  the  lower  costal  border  on  the  anterior  aspect 
of  the  trunk.  The  extent  to  which  this  occurs  will  of 
course  depend  on  the  muscular  development  of  the  modeL 
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The  fold  of  the  groin,  as  has  been  seen,  corresponds  to 
the  position  of  Poupart's  ligament.  Owing  to  the  fact  that 
this  band  is  very  intimately  connected  with  the  fascia  or 
investing  fibrous  sheath  of  the  thigh,  it  is  found  to  undergo 
considerable  modification  according  to  the  position  of  the 
limb.     Thus,  when  the  thigh  is  extended  or  straightened 


Fia.  44.    Diagrammatic  representation  of  the  various  furrows  and 
depressions  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  trunk. 

on  the  trunk,  the  fascia  which  invests  it  will  necessarily 
be  drawn  down,  and  as  one  of  the  attachments  of  this 
fascia  is  Poupart's  ligament  the  result  is  that  the  ligament 
is  rendered  more  tense  at  the  same  time  that  its  downward 
curve  is  increased.  If,  however,  the  thigh  be  bent  upon 
the  trunk,  the  ligament  is  relaxed  and  tends  to  become 
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Btraightor;  these  facts  react  on  the  mirface  form.  When 
the  limb  is  extended  the  fold  of  the  groin  will  be  seen 
to  best  advantage  and  will  display  a  more  or  less  onryed 
ontline,  a  form  which  is  always  accentuated  in  the  antique. 
The  outer  end  of  this  farrow  corresponds  to  the  position 
of  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine,  at  which  point  it 
forms  an  open  angle  with  the  transverse  furrow  of  the 
flank ;  the  inner  ertremities  of  the  folds  of  the  groin 
are  not  unfreqnently  lost  in  the  fat  in  this  region,  though 
in  many  cases  they  become  blended  with  a  shallow 
depression  which  curves  downwards  across  the  lower  part 
of  the  abdominal  wall  and  the  prominence  which  over- 
lies the  symphysis  pubis.  Just  above  this,  in  the  femtde, 
there  is  frequently  a  second  shallow  curved  depression, 
as  seen  in  the  Townley  Venus,  and  in  the  accompanying 
figtu*  (Tig.  45)- 

Distinct  from  the  above,  and  due  to  the  flexion  of  the 
thigh  at  the  hip-joint,  there  is  a  crease  or  snperficial  folding 
of  the  skin.  This  lies  below  the  fold  of  the  groin,  and  is 
best  seen  in  the  plump  thigh  of  a  young  child.  This  line, 
which  is  most  distinct  internally,  by  the  side  of  the 
genitals,  curves  upwards  and  outwards  across  the  npper 
and  anterior  part  of  the  thigh  to  be  lost  in  the  general 
roundness  of  the  limb.  In  the  adult  it  is  best  seen  in  the 
female,  in  whom  its  inner  extremity  is  not  concealed,  as 
in  the  male.  Briicke  has  pointed  out  that  in  the  female 
this  line  appears  in  two  distinct  forms.  In  the  one,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  46,  the  hollow  of  the  curve  is  directed 
upwards,  the  onter  extremity  of  the  Airrow  is  turned 
towards  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine,  and  it  usually 
blends  with  the  fold  of  the  groin  about  its  middle.  In 
the  other  type  (Fig.  45)  the  line  curves  outwards  across 
the  thigh,  the  hollow  of  the  curve  being  directed  down- 
wards. Externally  the  line  is  but  faintly  seen  on  the 
gmeral  rounded  surface  of  the  front  of  the  thigh,  but 
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if    the    thigh    be    flexed    the    fold     is    rendered    more 

distinct. 

The  abdomen  in  the  male  should  be  small ;  that  of  the 
female,  which  is  relatively  larger,  should  be  of  rounded 
form  and  slightly  more  prominent,  owing  to  the  presence 
of  a  thicker  fatty  layer;  in  the  female  also  the  surfaxje 
contours  dependent  on  muscles  are  obscured,  and  display 
a  smoother  and  more  rounded  appearance.  For  the  same 
reason  the  navel  in  women  is  usually  more  depressed,  owing 
to  the  presence  of  the  surrounding  fat     One  need  not  here 
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Fig.  45. 


Fig.  46. 


dilate  on  the  banefiil  influence  of  the  pressure  exerted  by 
the  use  of  corsets  on  the  shape  of  the  abdomen,  it  is 
sufficient  merely  to  note  the  fact  and  put  the  student  on 
his  guard  against  the  artificial  forms  so  produced. 

Turning  next  to  that  portion  of  the  abdominal  wall  which 
lies  between  the  lateral  abdominal  depression  in  front 
(i.  e.  the  furrow  corresponding  to  the  interval  between  the 
rectus  and  external  oblique)  and  the  lateral  dorsal  depression 
behind,  this  is  found  to  include  the  region  known  as  the  flank. 
Above,  the  thoracic  margin  limits  this  region ;  below,  the 
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creat  of  the  ilium  or  haunch-bone  serves  to  define  it  from 
the  buttock.  The  lower  half  of  the  sheet  of  fibres  of  the 
external  oblique,  already  described,  constitutes  the  most 
superficial  muscle  in  this  region  (Plates  IX,  XIV,  pp.  72, 106). 
The  snr&ce  of  the  fiank  is  rounded  from  before  back- 
wards, and  is  marked  off  from  the  prominence  of  the  buttock 
below  by  a  frirrow  which  is  well  defined  in  the  muscular 
male,  less  so  in  the  female.  The  position  of  this  furrow 
corresponds  in  front  to  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine 
and  also  to  an  inch  or  two  of  the  iliac  crest ;  behind 
this  point  however,  as  indicated  by  Richer,  the  attached 
fleshy  fibres  of  the  external  oblique  overlap  the  iliac  crest 
ao  that  the  furrow,  which  depends  largely  on  the  develop- 
ment of  these  fibres,  does  not  overlie  the  iliac  crest,  but 
is  placed  at  a  somewhat  lower  level.  The  furrow,  which 
assumes  towards  its  termination  a  somewhat  upward  curve, 
gradually  fades  away  and  is  lost  in  the  rounded  form  pro- 
duced by  the  accumulation  of  a  considerable  amount  of  fat ; 
this  obscures  the  outline  of  the  posterior  border  of  the  ex- 
ternal oblique  muscla  In  the  female,  on  account  of  the 
greater  amount  of  fat  in  this  region,  all  trace  of  the  upper 
lateral  depressions,  which  we  saw  overlay  the  point  of 
attachment  of  the  fieshy  fibres  of  the  erector  spiuae  to  the 
hinder  end  of  the  iliac  crest  in  the  male,  disappears  (p.  38). 
Owing  to  the  obliteration  of  the  iliac  ftirrow — as  the  groove 
we  are  just  describing  is  called — by  the  presence  of  this 
pad  of  fat,  the  rounded  surface  of  the  posterior  part  of  the 
flank  is  not  so  clearly  defined  from  the  general  swelling 
of  the  buttock  aa  in  front,  but  is  insensibly  blended  with 
it — a  condition  which  maintains  to  a  greater  extent  in  the 
female.  As  will  be  seen  in  the  accompanying  figure  (Fig.  47), 
the  iliac  furrow  displays  a  double  curve,  somewhat  resem- 
bling that  of  the  italic  letter  /  placed  obliquely — ^.  Its 
anterior  extremity  corresponds  to  the  position  of  the  anterior 
superior  Iliac  spine,  a  point    occasionally  more  or    less 
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prominent,  where  it  forms  an  angle  with  the  furrow  of 

the  groin,  as  has  been  already  stated. 
The  upper  limit  of  the  flank  corresponds  to  the  waist, 

the  narrowest  transverse  diameter  of  the  trunk.    Above 

this  level  the  figure  increases  in  breadth  owing  to  the 

enlargement  of  the  thoracic  frame- 
work, and  the  muscles  connected 
with  the  upper  limb.    Below,  the 
outline    is    carried    down    by    a 
gentle  curve  which  increases  the 
breadth  of   the    trunk  until  the 
iliac  crest  is  reached ;  at  this  point, 
owing  to  the  overlapping  of  the 
iliac  crest  by  the  fleshy  fibres  of 
the   external  oblique,   the   curve 
is   much  accentuated  as  it  dips 
down  into  the  iliac  furrow.    In 
the  female  the  outline  is  softer 
and  more  flowing,  and  the  iliac 
furrow  not  so  well  marked.     The 
waist,  therefore,    corresponds   to 
a  broad  shallow  furrow  which  lies 
between  the  wider  parts  of  the 
trunk  above  and  below ;  in  front 
this  shallow  depression  becomes 
blended  with  the  lateral  abdominal 
furrow  or  linea  semilunaris,  at  a 
point  corresponding  to  the  junc- 

Fio.  47    (after    Richer),   tion   of  the   tenth    rib    cartilage 
Shows  the  relation  of  the       -ii     .i         •    ii       .  j-  . 

iliac  furrow  to  the  iliac  crest.    ^^^^  ^^®  ^^^*^'  ^^  «^°^®  distance 

above  the  level  of  the  navel,  and 

a  trifle  below  the  level  of  the  middle  transverse  intersection 

of  the  rectus.    At  this  point,  where  there  is  a  slight  general 

hollowing  of  the  surface,  the  thoracic  margin  formed  by  the 

cartilages  of  the  false  ribs  can  be  distinctly  felt     As  is 
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aeen  in  many  of  the  antiques,  this  forrow  of  the  waist  is 
carried  round  the  front  of  the  figure  in  correspondence 
with  the  furrows  produced  by  the  middle  tendinous  inter- 
sections of  the  recti. 

The  abdominal  muscles  above  described  are  of  great  use 
in  supporting  the  contents  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  and 

'  also  assist  in  the  movements  of  respiration.  When  any 
violent  muscular  effort  is  about  to  be  made,  these  muscles 
are  thrown  into  a  state  of  contraction  to  brace  up  the 
abdominal  walls,  and  so  resist  the  strain  to  which  they 
would  otherwise  be  subjected.  If  the  vertebral  column  be 
not  fixed,  these  muscles  will  assist  in  bending  the  trunk 
forwards  if  the  muscles  of  both  sides  act  at  the  same 
time.  If  only  those  of  one  side  are  brought  into  play  they 
will  effect  a  lateral  movement  of  the  trunk  towards  the 
side  on  which  they  are  contracted.  It  may  happen  that 
the  upper  part  of  the  trunk  is  fixed,  as  in  climbing  or 
hanging  by  the  hands ;  in  this  case  the  muscles  will  assist 
in  drawing  upwards  and  forwards,  or  to  one  or  other  aide, 
the  pelvis  and  lower  limbs. 

-  These  movements  give  rise  to  very  considerable  modifica- 
tions in  the  surface  forma  When  the  trunk  is  bent  forward 
the  tissues  of  the  anterior  abdominal  wall  become  infolded 
(Pigs.  48,  49).  The  deepest  of  these  transverse  folds  passes 
across  the  belly  a  little  above  or  just  on  a  level  with  the 
naveL  Laterally  this  told  corresponds  to  the  inferior  thoracic 
margin,  and  the  compression  of  the  abdominal  contents  leads 
to  a  greater  distension  of  the  abdominal  wall  below  this  line 
of  flexion  than  is  the  case  in  the  erect  position.  Secondary 
folds  may  appear  either  above  or  below  the  one  already 
mentioned,  and  in  extreme  flexion  the  furrow,  usually  very 
shallow,  which  connects  the  two  furrows  of  the  groin  above 
the  pubis  becomes  emphasized  and  converted  into  a  deep 
line.  At  the  same  time  the  furrow  of  the  groin  is  deepened 
and  the  fore  part  of  the  iliac  furrow  rendered  more  distinct. 
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The  position  of  these  folds  is  often  indicated  on  the  surface 
of  the  abdomen,  in  the  ordinary  erect  position,  by  delicate 
lines  which  merely  affect  the  skin  and  do  not  in  any  way 
influence  the  surface  contours.  Consequent  on  the  altera7 
tion  in  the  form  of  the  abdominal  wall  in  the  flexed  position 
there  is  a  disappearance  of  some  of  the  most  character- 


Fio.  48. 

istic  furrows,  most'  notably  the  lateral  abdominal  furrows, 
which  correspond  to  the  outer  border  of  the  recti ;  these 
disappear,  and  the  rounded  form  of  the  flank  becomes  con- 
tinuous with  the  general  roundness  of  the  front  of  the  belly 
which  lies  below  the  best  marked  line  of  flexion.  The  most 
noticeable  effects  of  extension  of  the  trunk  on  the  surface 
forms  of  the  abdominal  wall  are  a  distinct  flattening  and 
stretching  of  that  region,  and  a  marked  projection  of  the 
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surface  corresponding  to  the  outline  of  the  lower  thoracic 
margin  due  to  the  forward  thrust  of  that  portion  of  the 
chest-wall  {Fig.  50).  The  anterior  superior  iliac  spines  are 
rendered  more  prominent,  and  the  anterior  part  of  the  iliac 
iurrow  is  obliterated,  whilst  its  posterior  part  is  somewhat 
deepened.  Above,  the  flank  is  characterized  by  the  deepening 


Fra.  49. 

behind  of  the  furrow  which  corresponds  to  the  waist,  and 
the  flank  itself  ia  naturally  more  compressed  and  rounded 
behind,  where  it  lies  between  the  deepened  fiirrowa  afore- 
mentioned, than  in  front,  where  it  is  continuous  with  the 
stretched  tissues  of  the  anterior  abdominal  wall.  The  lateral 
movements  of  the  trunk  naturally  affect  differently  the  form 
of  the  flanks  from  or  towards  which  the  movement  is  made. 
The  flank  on  the  side  opposite  that  towards  which  the 
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body  is  bent  is  naturally  stretched,  and  the  furrows  which 
define  it  above  and  below  are  obliterated,  their  places 
being  taken  by  reliefs  which  correspond  to  the  thoracic 
margin  and  the  crest  of   the  haunch-bone  respectively. 


Fig.  50. 


On  the  side  towards  which  the  movement  takes  place 
these  ftirrows  are  deepened,  and,  owing  to  the  compression 
of  the  tissues  of  the  side  of  the  body,  the  flank  forms 
a  prominent  pad  or  elevation,  the  surface  of  which  is 
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traversed  by  nomerooB  skin  folds  which  are  usnatly  more 
distinct  behind  than  in  front  (Plates  VI,  VIII  pp.  42, 62}. 
The  surface  forms  of  the  abdomen  and  flank  are  like- 
wise affected  by  the  movements  of  rotation,  of  which  mention 
has  been  already  made  (p.  44)  in  connexion  with  the  move- 
ments of  the  vertebral  column.  Their  principal  influence 
is  to  cause  an  obliquity  of  the  longitudinal  furrows,  and 
to  intensify  the  transverse  furrows,  na.mely  those  of  the 
waist  and  crest  of  the  haunch-bone,  on  the  side  toward 
which  the  body  is  turned,  whilst  leading  to  their  efTacement 
on  the  side  from  which  the  body  is  turned  (Plate  IX,  p.  73), 
■  Combinations  of  these  movements  wiU  necessarily  be 
associated  with  modifications  in  the  surface  forms,  but, 
bearing  in  mind  the  main  points  as  they  have  been  described 
in  the  simplest  forms  of  movement,  the  student  will  be 
enabled  to  analyze  more  correctly  the  complex  outlines 
associated  with  combinations  of  these  movements. 


CHAPTER    V. 


THE  SHDULDBB-QIBDLB  USD  THB  UUBOLES   WHICH 
INrLUEKCE   ITS   UOVBUEIfTS. 

We  have  next  to  study  the  manner  in  which  the  upper 
limb  IB  connected  with  the  trunk.    This  is  effected  in  the 


Fio.  51  A.  Bones  of  the  right  upper  limb,  front  view. 

a.  Collu-bone  (clsTicle).  d.  Hnmenu.  g.  Wrin-bones  loaipoi). 

b    BreHt-bane  letemum).  s.  Badiot.  h.  Ueuwarpiu. 

e.  BlionldeT-blade  (M*i)iU«).         /.  Ulns.  1.  Flii««r-bones  (phal&ngei). 


Shoulder-girdle. 
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skeleton  by  means  of  the  shoulder-girdle,  which  is  made 
ap  of  two  bones,  the  collar-bone  or  clavicle,  and  the 
ahonlder-blade  or  scapula.  The  striking  difference  between 
the  arrangement  of  the  bones  of  the  shoulder  and  pelvic 
girdles  has  been  already  referred  to  in  Chapter  I,  so  that 
it  is  not  necessary  again  to  emphasize  the  characteristics 
peculiar  to  these  chains  of  bone&    It  will  be  sufficient  to 


Fio.  51  B.  Bonea  of  the  right  upper  limb,  back  view. 

a.  Oall>T-bone  (cUvicIe).         *.   Biulias.  k.  Uetncarpui, 

«.  Gaionlil«r-hl*4s  (»o»iral»).  /.  I'lna.  i.   Fio^r-bunes  (p 

A.  Hiunem*.  ^  Wriit-bnnea  (carptu). 
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keep  clearly  in  view  the  fact  that  the  shoulder-girdle  is 
particularly  modified,  in  order  to  permit  of  great  freedom 
of  movement  between  the  upper  limb  and  trunk. 

The  collar-bone  (Figs.  53,  54)  may  be  compared  to  a  rod 
bent  into  the  form  of  the  italic  letter  /.  It  possesses  two 
extremities,  the  inner  of  which  is  enlarged  and  articulates 
with  the  uppei^  end  of  the  breast-bone,  just  above  the 
junction  of  the  first  rib  cartilage,  to  which  it  is  also  firmly 
attached  by  ligament.  The  outer  extremity  is  flattened 
from  above  downwards,  and  slightly  expanded ;  it  is  called 
.  the  acromial  end  of  the  bone,  because  it  articulates  with 


Fio.  52.  Diagrammatic  representation  of  the 

shoulder-girdle. 

a.  First  dorsal  vertebra.  d.  Shoalder-blade  (soapnla). 

b.  First  rib.  &  Collar-bone  (olaviole). 

c   Breast-bone  (sternum).  /.  Homeros  (bone  of  upper  arm). 

the  acromion  process  of  the  shoulder-blade.  This  end  of  the 
bone  corresponds  to  the  summit  of  the  shoulder,  and  in 
the  male  lies  at  a  slightly  higher  level  than  the  inner 
or  sternal  end.  The  curves  of  the  bone  are  so  arranged 
that  the  part  of  the  shaft  near  the  breast-bone  is  bulged 
forward,  whilst  the  outer  half  of  the  bone  describes  a  curve, 
the  convexity  of  which  is  directed  backwards.  These  curves 
impart  a  certain  amount  of  spring  to  the  bone,  so  that 
the  shock  of  blows  falling  on  the  shoulder  is  reduced  by  the 
slight  yielding  of  the  curves,  a  condition  which  would 
not  hold  good  had  the  bone  been  straight. 

The    curves    of   the    collar-bone    vary    considerably    in 
difierent  individuals.    The  variations  are  due  in  great  part 
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to  the  exercise  or  use  that  has  been  made  of  the  limb. 
In  persons  who  have  to  live  by  hard  manual  labour  the 
curves  are  more  pronounced  than  in  those  whose  occupation 
is  sedentary,  a  difference  which  is  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
also  characteristic  of  the  sexes*  The  curvatures  of  the  bone 
may  therefore  be  regarded  as  affording  some  indication 
of  the  muscular  development  of  the  person  to  whom  the 
bone  belonged.  As  men  are  usually  more  muscular  than 
women,  the  inference  will  be  that  a  bone  which  displays 
well-marked  curves  is  that  of  a  male.  Differences  in 
length  may  also  be  noted  as  having  an  important  relation 
to  the  width  of  the  shoulders.  As  the  inner  enlarged 
extremities  of  the  collar-bones  rest  upon  the  upper  extremity 
of  the  breast-bone,  they  are  separated  by  a  notch,  the 


Right  collar-bone  (clavicle). 
Fio.  53.  As  seen  from  the  front.  Fio.  54.  As  seen  from  above. 

a.  Shaft.  c  Aoromial  end,  with  articnlar  surface  « 

h.  Sternal  end.  for  acromion  process  of  scapula.  ' 

lower  boundary  of  which  is  formed  by  the  upper  margin 
of  the  breast-bone.  Passing  across  fix)m  one  clavicle  to  the 
other,  there  is  a  strong  band  called  the  interclavicular 
ligament  \  this  ligament  smooths  off  the  angles  of  the 
notch,  which  is  thus  converted  into  a  rounded,  well-marked 
depression  between  the  extremities  of  the  collar-bones  on 
either  side  and  the  breast-bone  below  (Fig.  55).  It  is 
this  which  causes  the  surface  depression  known  as  the  pit 
of  the  neck,  the  distinctness  of  which  is  further  increased 
by  the  attachment  of  one  of  the  neck  muscles,  to  which 
reference  will  be  made  in  a  future  chapter. 

From  what  has  been  stated  regarding  the  collar-bone 
and  its  articulations  it  will  be  easy  to  understand  how  it 
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V  acts  as  a  prop  or  fulcnim  on  which  the  shoulder-blade 

-  moves.    This  action  of  the  bone  may  be  readily  demon- 

f  strated  if  we  compare  its  position  when  the  limb  is  thrown 

forward  and  when  it  is  drawn  back.    In  the  former  case 
the  collar-bone  is  pulled  forward  from  the  chest- wall,  whilst 
L ; '  in  the  latter  action  the  bone  is  brought  into  closer  relation 

\/  with  the  chest-wall.     The  accompanying  figure  (Fig.  56) 

■^  represents,  in  a  diagrammatic  way,  these  actions. 

':  The  shoulder-blade  or  scapula  (Figs.  57,  58,  59)  is  a  thin 

f,  ■  plate-like  bone  of  triangular  form,  with  certain  outstanding 

[r  processes.    It  is  placed  on  the  upper  and  posterior  aspect  of 


u 

i 


•     ■ 
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1  Fig.  55.  Showing  articulation  of  the  collar-bones  (clavicles)  with 

f  the  breast-bone  (sternom). 

f 

\  a,  CoUikr-bonefl  (oUviolesX  9.  Placed  over  the  body  of  the  first  dorsal 

f  b.  Sternal  ends  of  collar-bones.  vertebra,  lies  in  the  interval  between 

i  c  Placed  on  the  first  and  second  ribs.  the  sternal  ends  of  the  collar-bones, 

I  d.  The  upper  piece  of  the  breast-bone  a  space  which  corresponds  to  the 

J                                              (mannbrinm  stemi).  surface  depression  at  the  root  of  the 

I  /.  Bib  cartilages.  neck,  called  the  pit  of  the  neck. 

I  the  chest-wall,  overlying   the   second  to  the  seventh  ribs 

inclusive  In  the  upright  position  with  the  arms  by  the  side, 
the  interval  between  the  two  blade-bones  usually  corresponds 

J  to  the  width  of  the  neck.    As  a  triangle  the  bone  possesses 

three  sides  and  three  angles.  The  borders  are  described  as 
inner,  outer,  and  superior.  It  may  be  well  here  to  add  some 
explanation  of  the  use  of  these  terms  in  anatomy.  The  body 
being  symmetrical  on  the  two  sides,  we  can  divide  it  by 
an  imaginary  plane,  which  we  term  the  mesial  plane.  As 
this  plane  bisects  the  trunk  in  front  and  behind,  it  corre- 
sponds to  the  middle  lines  of  these  regions.    In  comparing 
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the  position  of  one  structure  with  another  in  relation  to 
this  mesial  plane  we  describe  as  internal  that  which  lies 
closer  to  it,  whilst  that  wliich  is  placed  wider  from  it  is 
accounted  external;  thus  the  ear  is  external  in  position 
to  the  eye. 

When  therefore  we  examine  the  shoulder-blade  in 
position  on  the  back  of  the  chest- wall,  that  bordfer  which 
lies  nearest  the  middle  line  is  called  the  internal,  that 
margin  which  lies  in  relation  to  the  back  of  the  armpit  is 
called  the  external,  and  the  third  side  of  the  triangle, 
which  is  placed  above,  is  called  the  upper  or  superior 
border.    In  like  manner  the  angles  of  the  bone  are  described 


Fig.  56.  On  the  left  side  of  the  fi^re  the  girdle  is  shown  pulled 
back,  on  the  right  side  drawn  forward. 

a,  GoUar-bone  (clavicle).  c  Breast-bone.  «.  First  rib. 

Ik  Shoalder-blade  (scapula).  d.  First  dorsal  vertebra. 

as  external  and  internal ;  the  latter,  two  in  number,  are 
placed  at  the  upper  and  lower  ends  of  the  internal  border 
of  the  bone,  and  are  distinguished  the  one  from  the  other 
as  the  superior  internal  and  inferior  internal  angles  of  the 
bone;  more  frequently,  however,  these  are  spoken  of  as 
the  superior  and  inferior  angles.  Of  the  borders  the 
most  important,  from  our  standpoint,  are  the  internal  and 
extemaL  The  latter  can  readily  be  felt,  covered  though  it  is 
by  muscle,  by  firmly  grasping  the  tissues  which  lie  behind 
the  armpit.  The  inner  border,  overlaid  by  much  thinner 
muscles,  is  readily  seen,  particularly  if  we  move  the  arm 
about  so  as  to  rotate  the  shoulder-blade.     Of  the  angles,  the 
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superior  aud  inferior  are  easily  distingaishable,  particularly 
the  latter,  which  can  be  observed  to  advance  across  the  chest- 
wall  when  we  raise  the  arm  over  the  head.  The  external 
angle,  which  furnishes  the  shallow  socket  for  the  lodgement 
of  the  head  of  the  humerus,  is  obscured  by  the  structures 
around  the  shoulder-joint.  li  will  be  described  at  greater 
length  when  the  anatomy  of  that  joint  is  considered. 


The  right  shoulder-blade  'scapalBl. 
Fio.  57.  Back  view.     Fio.  58.  External  view.     Fio,  59.  Front  view. 

a.  Olenoid  foaa,  ibr  head  of  hniiiBrns.  g.  Inferior  luigla. 

b    Spine.  JL  Extemal  or  Kzilloiy  border. 

c  Aoromlon  proocM.  i.  Intonukl  or  Tertebiml  botder. 

d.  fWet  for  ontor  Qnd  of  oollAT-bone.  i.  Superior  border. 

e.  Conooid  proooM.  1.  Sttpra-ftpinoiu  fcai^. 
/.  Baperior  uigle.  m.  liiiyK.apiiiaiu  fiMHt. 

fi.  Tentrnl  or  anterior  mriue. 


Arising  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  shoulder-blade 
we  see  the  process  called  the  ^ne.  This  process  is  some- 
what triangular  in  form.  It  is  attached  by  one  of  its 
borders  to  the  blade-bone,  the  posterior  surface  of  which 
it  thus  divides  into  two  unequal  fossae,  called  respectively 
the  supra-  and  infra-apinous  fossae,  according  as  they 
lie  above  or  below  the  spine  which  separa.tes  them.  The 
remaining  two  sides  of  the  spine  form  free  borders,  that 
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is  to  say,  tHey  are  not  attached  by  osseous  union  to  any 
other  parts  of  the  bone ;  one,  the  longest  or  posterior 
border,  is  superficial  throughout  its  entire  extent,  and 
forms  an  important  &ctor  in  the  modelling  of  the 
surface  contours  over  it.  The  external  border  is  short 
and  curved,  connecting  the  external  extremities  of  the 
attached  and  the  posterior  borders.  The  plane  of  this 
triangular  spinous  process  is 
oblique  to  the  plane  of  the  blade- 
bone  in  an  upward  direction, 
a  fact  which  is  best  displayed 
on  making  a  section  of  the  bone. 
Its  upper  surface  forms  part  of 
the  floor  of  the  supra-spiuous 
fossa,  its  under  surface  part  of  the 
infra- spinous  fossa. 

The  inner  angle  of  this  spine, 
formed  by  the  convergence  of  the 
posterior  and  attached  borders, 
corresponds  to  the  point  of  junc- 
tion of  the  upper  with  the  middle 
third  of  the  internal  border  of  the 
blade-bone.  There  are  two  ex- 
ternal angles,  one  anterior,  which 
corresponds  to  the  outer  end  of 
the  attached  border,  the  other 
posterior,  which  is  formed  by  the 
fusion  of  the  external  with  the 
posterior  border.  At  this  point  the  spine  becomes  continuous 
with  a  process  called  the  acromion  process,  which  is  carried 
upwards  and  outwards  for  some  distance,  in  a  line  with  the 
posterior  border  of  the  spiue.  It  then  turns  somewhat 
suddenly  forwards,  and  becomes  compressed  and  flattened, 
ao  that  its  surfaces  are  directed  upwards  and  downwards. 
It  arches  over  the  shoulder-joint,  and  is  furnished  on  its 


Fio.  60  The  outer  aide  of 
the  shoulder-blEuie  iscapnU). 

a.  Olenuid    foaaa,    for    head    of 


L  Infra-spi: 


or  lutiUAry  border, 
r  anterior  nufaot. 
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inner  border  near  its  extremity  with  a  small  facet,  by 
means  of  which  it  articulates  with  the  outer  end  of  the 
collar-bone.  This  process  is  of  great  importance  in  rela- 
tion to  the  surface  contours,  as  it  forms  the  summit  of 
the  shoulder,  and  is  superficial  throughout.  These  details, 
though  somewhat  tedious,  are  necessary,  as  without  a  know- 
ledge of  the  shape  of  this  bone  it  will  be  difficult  to  under- 
stand its  relation  to  the  surrounding  muscles  and  to  the 
surface. 

Another  process  of  hook-like  form,  called  the  coracoid 
process,  springs  from  the  upper  border  of  the  blade-bone, 
close  to  the  external  angle.     This  is  important  only  as 


Fio.  6i.  On  the  left,  side  of  tbe  figure  the  girdle  is  shown  pulled 
back,  on  the  right  side  drawn  forward. 

a.  Collar-bone  (clavicle).  c.  Breast-bone.  e.  First  rib. 

h.  Shoulder-blade  (scapnla).  d.  First  dorsal  vertebra. 

affording  attachment  to  muscles  and  ligaments,  and  is  not 
a  determinant  of  surface  form. 

The  surface  of  the  blade-bone,  opposite  that  to  which  the 
spine  is  attached,  is  hollowed  out  so  as  to  form  a  shallow 
fossa  in  which  fleshy  muscles  are  lodged.  This  surface  is 
directed  towards  the  chest-wall,  and  lies  in  relation  to 
the  outer  surfaces  of  the  ribs,  being  separated  from  them 
by  sheets  of  intervening  muscles.  As  has  been  said, 
the  collar-bone  articulates  with  the  acromion  process  of  the 
shoulder-blade.  The  joint  itself  is  small  and  weak,  but  is 
very  much  strengthened  by  powerful  ligaments  which  pass 
between  the  collar-bone  and  the  coracoid  process. 
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By  the  articnlation  of  these  bones  an  BJigle  la  formed, 
which  is  occupied  in  great  part  by  the  rounded  form  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  chest-wall.  The  interval  between  the 
girdle  and  the  thoracic  wall  is  occupied  by  the  vessels, 
nerves,  and  muscles  of  the  upper  limb.  By  meana  of 
the  above  joint  the  angle  between  the  collar-bone  and  the 
plane  of  the  blade-bone  can  be  modified  so  as  to  adapt 
it  to  the  form  of  the  chest-wall.  When  the  shoulders 
are  drawn  back  the  angle  is  opened  out ;  when  the  arms  are 
thrown  forward  the  angle  is  diminished  (Fig.  61).  A  slight 
amount  of  rotation  of  the  blade-bone  on  the  extremity  of  the 
collar-bone  may  also  take  place  at  this  articulation.  The 
continuity  of  the  clavicle  with  the  acromion  can  easily  be 
demonstrated  in  the  living ;  if  the  finger  be  placed  on  the 
inner  end  of  the  collar-bone,  then  the  outline  of  the  bone 
can  readily  be  traced  towards  the  shoulder,  to  the  point 
of  its  articulation  with  the  acromion ;  this  is  usually 
recognized  as  a  slight  elevation.  Passing  round  the  summit 
of  the  shonlder,  the  upper  surface  of  the  acromion  can  be 
distinctly  felt,  and,  if  it  be  followed  backward,  the  finger 
will  pass  along  the  posterior  border  of  the  spine,  until  the 
point  is  reached  where  that  process  blends  with  the  in- 
ternal mai^in  of  the  blade-bone,  a  point  which  is  still 
fiirther  emphasized  in  the  living,  owing  to  the  arrangement 
of  the  muscles  around  it. 

The  only  articulation  which  the  blade-bone  has  with  the 
trunk  is  indirectly  through  the  collar-bone,  by  means  of 
the  union  of  the  latter  with  the  breast-bone.  It  is  at 
this  joint,  therefor^,  that  many  of  the  movements  take 
place  which  influence  the  position  of  the  shoulder-blade. 

The  movements  possible  at  this  joint  (stemo-clavicular 
as  it  is  called)  when  reduced  to  their  simplest  form  are 
those  in  an  upward,  downward,  forward,  and  backward 
direction,  together  with  a  slight  degree  of  rotation  of  the 
collar-bone  on  its  own  axis.  These  of  course  may  be 
Q  2 
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variously  combined.  As  has  been  seen,  certain  movements 
take  place  at  the  acromio-clavicular  joint,  so  that  the 
movements  of  the  blade-bone  are  further  complicated  by 
the  addition  of  those  which  are  effected  at  the  sterno- 
clavicular articulation. 

But,  whilst  the  shoulder-blade  is  only  thus  slightly  con- 
nected with  the  osseous  framework  of  the  chest,  it  is  very 
efficiently  supported  and  held  in  position  by  the  many 
muscles  with  which  it  is  connected,  and  these  react  on  the 
surface  form  according  as  they  are  strongly  developed 
or  not 

In  man  we  usually  find  the  outer  end  of  the  collar-bone 
lying  at  a  somewhat  higher  level  than  the  inner  end.  In 
woman  the  outer  end  of  the  bone  lies  either  about  the  same 
level  as  the  inner  end  or  somewhat  lower.  In  other  words, 
in  the  male  the  collar-bones  tend  to  slope  outwards  and 
upwards  ;  in  the  female,  outwards  and  downwards.  This  is 
owing  to  the  different  form  of  the  chest-wall  in  the  two 
sexes.  The  smaller  and  narrower  chest  of  the  female  affords 
the  girdle  less  support  than  in  man,  in  whom  the  larger 
thorax  furnishes  a  wider  surface  on  which  the  girdle  may 
rest.  But,  independently  of  the  form  of  the  framework  of 
the  chest,  there  are  other  factors  which  must  be  taken 
into  account ;  these  are  the  muscles.  It  often  happens  that 
a  person  with  sloping  shoulders  is  recommended  to  indulge 
in  some  form  of  gymnastic  exercise  to  expand  his  chest. 
After  the  age  of  twenty-five,  when  all  the  bones  are  fully 
ossified  and  the  figure  set,  any  form  of  exercise  will  have 
but  little  influence  on  the  form  of  the  thorax,  except  that 
it  stimulates  a  more  healthy  respiration.  Yet  we  cannot 
but  admit  the  effect  which  the  exercise  has  had  on  the  man, 
for  he  appears  now  with  braced-up  figure  and  square 
shoulders.  The  increase  in  breadth  of  the  chest  is  not  due 
to  any  inarked  increase  in  the  capacity  or  form  of  the  chest- 
wall,  but  is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  increase  in  size  of 
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the  muscles,  brought  about  by  exercise.  As  has  been  shown, 
some  of  these  muscles  lie  between  the  blade-bone  and  the 
chest-wall,  and  one  can  readily  understand  how  any  in- 
crease in  the  thickness  of  ^ese  layers  will  tend  to  push 
upwards  and  outwards  the  blade-bone  from  the  chest-wall, 
and  so  impart  to  the  shoulders  that  squareness  which  is  so 
desirable  in  the  male  figure.  In  regard  to  the  relative 
proportions  of  these  bones  to  others,  we  find  that  the  collar- 
bone is  usually  about  the  same  length  as  the  osseous  part 
of  the  breast-bone,  or  about  half  the  length  of  the  bone 
of  the  upper  arm.  The  length  of  the  internal  border  of 
the  shoulder-blade  very  nearly  approximates  to  that  of  the 
coUar-bona  These  measurements  are  very  liable  to  vary, 
and  must  not  be  taken  as  affecting  any  scientific  accuracy  j 
they  are  merely  put  forward  as  aids  to  assist  the  draughts- 
man to  apportion  approximately  the  lengths  to  these 
different  bones. 

Before  passing  to  the  consideration  of  the  muscles  which 
move  the  upper  limb  on  the  trunk,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  enter  into  a  short  explanation  of  the  mode  in  which 
muscles  act  Taking  the  simple  case  where  two  long  boneis 
are  united  by  s  joint  which  permits  of  a  hinge-like  move- 
ment, it  will  be  apparent  that  any  muscle  attached  to  the 
upper  bone  and  passing  down  over  the  joint,  either  in 
front  of  or  behind  it,  to  be  inserted  into  the  lower  bone, 
will,  when  it  contracts,  effect  a  movement  of  the  lower 
bone  on  the  npper.  If  the  muscle  passes  in  front  of  the 
joint,  the  limb  will  be  bent  or  flexed ;  if  it  passes  behind 
the  joint,  the  limb  will  be  straightened  or  extended.  Such 
muscles  are  called  direct  flexors  or  extensors. 

But  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  a  muscle  which 
takes  origin  from  the  upper  bone  is  not  inserted  into  the 
bone  immediately  below,  but  passes  over  that  bone  to  be 
inserted  into  one  beyond.  In  this  case  the  muscle  passes 
over  more  than  one  articulation.    All  the  intervening  joints 
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may  be  influenced  by  the  contraction  of  such  a  muscle, 
but  as  the  action  of  this  muscle  is  not  brought  to  bear 
directly  on  the  intermediate  bone  it  has  been  described  as 
possessing  an  vidirect  action. 

To  take  the  case  with  which  we  are  immediately  con- 
cerned. A  number  of  muscles  pass  from  the  trunk  to  the 
bones  of  the  shoulder-girdle.  These  have  a  direct  influence 
on  the  movements  of  the  bones  of  the  girdle,  but  there  are 
others  which,  arising  from  the  trunk,  are  not  attached  to 
the  bones  of  the  girdle,  but  pass  to  be  inserted  into  the  bone 
of  the  upper  arm,  which  is  connected  with  the  shoulder- 
girdle  by  the  shoulder-joint  These  muscles  act  primarily 
upon  the  bone  of  the  upper  arm,  moving  it  at  the  shoulder- 
joint,  but  they  also  secondarily  affect  the  movements  of  the 
girdle  through  its  connexion  with  the-  bone  of  the  upper 
arm.  This  is  the  indirect  action  of  these  muscles,  and  they 
are  therefore  described  as  acting  indirectly  on  the  move- 
ments of  the  girdle  in  contradistinction  to  those  which 
act  directly  upon  it 

Arranging  the  muscles  according  to  their  action,  it  will 
be  most  convenient  to  take  up  the  consideration  of  that 
group  which  acts  directly  on  the  girdle,  namely,  those 
which  arise  from  the  trunk  and  are  inserted  into  the  bones 
of  the  girdla  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  describe  them 
all,  for  some  have  no  influence  on  tlie  surface  form,  and 
may  for  present  purposes  be  disregarded. 

The  muscles  with  which  we  are  particularly  concerned 
are  the  trapezius,  the  rhamhoids,  the  levator  anguli  scapulae, 
the  ^rratus  magnuSy  and  the  pectoralis  minor.  Be  it  under- 
stood that  these  muscles  are  symmetrical  on  the  two  sides 
of  the  body.  There  is  a  pair  of  each,  one  of  each  pair  being 
assigned  to  opposite  sides  of  the  trunk. 

Unfortunately  there  is  no  English  equivalent  for  these 
technical  names,  so  that  the  student  has  no  alternative 
but  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  these  anatomical  terms. 
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The  trapezius  (Fig.  62),  bo  called  from  the  four-sided 
figure  which  the  muscles  of  opposite  sides  form,  has  been 
compared,  when  we  consider  the  muscles  of  both  sides 
together,  to  a  tippet  hanging  over  the  shoulders,  the  tip 
of  which  reaches  to  about  the  level  of  the  spine  of  the 
last  thoracic  vertebra.  In  order  to  render  this  description 
intelligible,  it  is  necessary  to  supplement  it  by  supposing 
that  the  muscles  extend  upwards  along  the  back  and  sides 
of  the  neck  to  the  skull,  somewhat  in  the  &shion  of  a  high 
collar,  the  peak  of  which  reaches  the  back  of  the  head. 

The  two  muscles  take  origin  from  the  middle  line,  ex- 
tending above  as  high  as  the  back  of  the  skull  or  occiput, 
on  either  side  of  which  they  are  attached  for  a  variable 
distance  to  a  rough  ridge  which  is  called  the  superior 
curved  line  of  the  occipital  bone ;  and  reaching  as  low  down 
as  the  level  of  the  spine  of  the  last  thoracic  vertebra. 
In  th^  neck  the  muscles  arise  from  a  median  ligament, 
which  extends  from  the  occiput  above  to  the  spine  of  the 
seventh  neck  vertebra,  or  the  vertebra  prominens,  below. 
Beneath  this  level  the  miiscles  are  attached  to  the  tip 
of  the  spine  of  the  seventh  neck  vertebra,  to  the  spines 
of  all  the  thoracic  vertebrae,  and  to  the  ligaments  which 
connect  these  spines  together. 

From  this  wide  attachment  the  fibres  converge  to  be 
inserted  into  the  outer  third  or  fourth  of  the  posterior 
border  of  the  collar-bone  in  front,  and  along  the  entire 
upper  border  of  the  acromion  process  and  spine  of  the 
shoulder-blade  at  the  side  and  behind.  This  insertion 
involves  a  considerable  alteration  in  the  direction  of  the 
fibres  of  the  different  parts  of  the  muscle :  thus  the  fibres 
which  arise  from  the  occiput  and  neck  pass  downwards, 
outwards,  and  forwards  toward  the  collar-bone  and  acromion, 
whilst  those  which  spring  from  the  lower  thoracic  spines 
ascend  upwards  and  outwards  to  the  root  of  the  spine 
of  the  shoulder-blade.    The  fibres  which  arise  from  the 
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intermediate  attachments  of  the  muscle  pass  outwards  with 
a  varying  degree  of  obliquity,  whilst  those  which  spring 
from  the  upper  two  dorsal  spines  are  nearly  horizontal  in 
direction  when  the  limb  is  at  rest  by  the  side  of  the 
trunk. 

The  muscle  is  attached  to  these  points  and  sur&ces  by 
means  of  tendinous  fibres,  which  are  usually  short ;  but  in 
some  situations  they  are  longer,  and  give  rise  to  alterations 
in  the  surface  forms  dependent  on  this  muscle,  for  where 
the  tendinous  fibres  are  long  they  are  represented  on  the 
surface  by  flattened  depressions  in  contrast  with 'the  pro- 
minences produced  by  the  contraction  of  the  fleshy  fibres. 

The  tendinous  fibres  are  long  at  the  origin  of  the  muscle 
in  the  lower  region  of  the  neck  and  upper  part  of  the 
thorax ;  they  reach  their  maximum  length  about  the  level 
of  the  spine  of  the  vertebra  prominens  (seventh  neck 
vertebra);  a  lozenge-shaped  figure  is  thus  formed  by  the 
muscles  of  opposite  sides,  the  inferior  angle  of  which 
reaches  as  low  as  the  third  thoracic  spine,  whilst  above 
it  gradually  tapers  towards  the  occiput.  On  a  level  with 
the  external  angles  of  this  area  is  the  projection  formed 
by  the  spine  of  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra  in  the  middle 
line.  During  the  powerful  contraction  of  the  muscles  this 
area  corresponds  to  a  surface  depression,  in  the  centre  of 
which  the  projection  caused  by  the  spine  of  the  seventh 
cervical  vertebra  is  readily  recognized  (Plates  V,  X,  XI, 
pp.  36  86,  92). 

At  the  lowest  point  of  origin  of  the  muscle  from  the  last 
two  or  three  dorsal  spines  the  tendinous  fibres  form  a  small 
triangular  aponeurosis.  This,  combined  with  that  of  the 
opposite  side,  forms  a  diamond-shaped  surface  which,  when 
the  muscles  are  powerftiUy  contracted,  corresponds  to  a 
depression  on  the  surface  of  the  back  of  somewhat  similar 
shape,  though  less  apparent  than  the  above.  A  tliird 
tendinous  area  is  noticeable  over  the  point  where  the  spine 
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of  the  shoulder-blade  becomes  blended  with  the  internal 
border  of  that  bone.  As  the  parts  of  the  muscle  around 
this  are  thrown  into  relief  during  contraction,  there  la 
a  surface  depression  in  correspondence  with  it,  but  the 
position  of  the  depression  varies  with  the  movements  of 
the  blade-bones  {Plate  XI,  Fig.  i,  p.  92). 

rhe  entire  muscle  is  superficial ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  merely 
covered  by  the  skin  and  the  superficial  fatty  layer  which 
lies  beneath  the  skin.  According  to  the  thickness  of  this 
fatty  layer  the  sharpness  of  the  surface  forms  dependent 
on  the  muscle  will  vary,  being  obscured  in  those  in  whom 
there  is  much  fat  beneath  the  skin.  The  surface  forms 
also  depend  on  the  development  of  the  muscles  themselves. 

These  muscles  overlie  deeper  layers  of  muscles,  and  so 
they  themselves  are  infiuenced  by  the  form  of  the  structures 
on  which  they  rest.  Ou  either  side  of  the  middle  line 
the  rounded  form  of  the  back  is  not  due  to  the  trapezii, 
which  here  constitute  a  comparatively  thin  layer,  but 
depends  on  the  fullness  of  the  erectores  spinae  group  upon 
which  they  rest. 

Beneath  the  trapezius  there  are  three  muscles  attached 
to  the  internal  border  of  the  blade-bone.  These  are  the 
two  rhomboids  and  the  elevator  of  the  angle  of  the  scapula. 
For  our  purpose  we  may  consider  the  two  rhomhoidn  as 
tbrming  one  muscular  sheet.  This  is  attached  along  the 
middle  line,  extending  a^  high  as  the  lower  part  of  the 
median  ligament  of  the  neck  and  passing  downwards  to 
be  connected  with  the  spine  of  the  seventh  neck  vertebra 
and  the  spines  of  the  first  five  thoracic  vertebraa  The 
muscle  lies  higher  at  its  origin  than  at  its  insertion,  so 
that  its  fibres  are  directed  downwards  and  outwards  towards 
their  insertion  into  the  inner  border  of  the  shoulder-blade, 
where  their  attachment  extends  from  the  root  of  the  spine 
down  to  the  inferior  angle  {Fig.  62). 

These  muscles,  although  covered  by  the  trapezius,  with 
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the  exception  of  a  small  portion  below,  close  to  the  iDferior 
angle  of  the  blade-bone,  exercise  a  considerable  influence 
on  the  surface  contours,  as  during  their  contraction  they  form 
a  somewhat  broad  and  oblique  elevation  which  accentuates 
the  relief  of  the   trapezius  muscles   which  overlie  them 


Fig.  $2.    View  of  the  muscles  attached  to  the  shoulder-blade.    The 
trapeiiuB  has  been  cut  away  on  the  left  side  of  the  figure. 


a.  Tnipciiiu  miucls. 

b.  Rhumboid. 

c.  ElevfttoT  of  the  uiglg  of  the  toaLpulti 

{levator  angnli  icapnliw). 

d.  SpleoioB  miucle. 


f,  Stemo-piaatoid  miucle. 

g.  iDlVa-tpinoaa  foasH  on  back  of  icniiula. 
h.  Acromiuu  procesa  oT  scapula. 

L  Spine  of  scapula. 

j.  Collar-boue  (clavicle). 


(Plates  X,  XI,  pp.  86,  ga).  The  elevator  of  the  upper  angU  of 
the  8capuZa(levator  anguli  scapulae)  arises  from  the  transverse 
processes  of  the  higher  neck  vertebrae  and  is  inserted  into 
the  inner  border  of  the  blade-bone  above  the  level  of  the 
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spine.  It  is  merely  mentioned  here  as  it  assists  in  giving 
the  rounded  form  to  the  neck  and  this  part  of  the  back. 
The  greater  part  of  the  muscle  is  covered  by  the  trapezitia.  \    \ 

The  action  of  these  several  muscles  may  now  be  described.  J    / 

As  will  be  seen  irom  a  study  of  the  direction  of  its  fibres,  y .  \ 

the  upper  and  lower  portions  of  the  trapezius  will  antagonize  '    J 

on©  another.  The  upper  or  neck  part  of  the  muscle 
may  act  in   one  of  two  ways,  according   to  which  of  its  ^ 

extremities  is  fixed.      If  the  shoulder-girdle  be  rendered  <     ' 

immovable,  and  both  muscles  act  at   the  same  time,  the    '  i 

head  will  be  extended,  that  is,  thrown  back.  If  one 
muscle  alone  be  brought  into  play  the  head  will  be  drawn 
to  the  same  side,  and  rotated  slightly  away  from  the  side 
on  which  the  muscle  is  contracting.  If  on  the  other  hand 
the  head  and  neck  be  fixed,  the  upper  fibres  of  the  muscle 
will  raise  the  shoulder-girdle,  while  the  intermediate  fibres 
will  also  assist  in  elevating  the  point  of  the  shoulder.  If 
the  lower  fibres  be  alone  called  into  action  they  will  depress 
the  shoulder-blade,  and  thus  draw  down  the  shoulder.  The 
intermediate  fibres  also  act  -  in  drawing  the  blade-bones 
closer  to  the  middle  line,  as  in  the  act  of  pulling  back 
the  shooldere,  and  the  entire  muscle,  acting  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  fixes  the  shoulder-blade,  aud  thusfurDishesafirm 
base  of  support  from  which  the  limb  may  act  (Plates  V,  VI, 

vn,  X,  XI,  xrv,  pp.  36, 42, 44, 86, 92, 106). 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  these  movements  are  the  result 
of  a  combination  of  the  action  of  many  other  muscles,  but 
for  present  purposes  it  is  best  to  simplify  the  description 
as  much  as  possible.  The  rotatory  movements  of  the 
scapula  will  be  described  later. 

The  rhomboids  elevate  the  blade-bone  and  draw  it  nearer 
the  middle  line.  The  levator  anguli  scapulae,  as  its  name 
implies,  raises  the  upper  angle  of  the  bone. 

The  serratus  magnus  muscle  is  a  broad,  somewliat  fan- 
shaped  sheet  of  muscular  fibre,  and  has  an  extensive  origin 
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from  the  side  of  the  chest-wall.  Passing  backwards  it  is 
closely  applied  to  the  chest- wall  and  lies  between  it  and 
the  deep  surface  of  the  blade -bone,  to  the  inner  border 
of  which  it  is  attached.  The  position  of  this  muscle  is 
difficult  to  understand :  a  diagram  may  help  to  explain  it. 
Fig.  63  represents  a  section  across  the  chest-cavity ; 
the  shoulder  blades  are  seen  on  either  side  and  behind, 
and  the  muscle  is  represented  in  section,  arising  from 
the  side  of  the  chest- wall  rather  towards  the  front,  and 
passing  back  between  the  chest- wall  and  shoulder-blade 
to  be  attached  to  the  inner  border  of  that  bone.    Only 


Fig.  63.  Diagrammatic  section  across  the  chest  to  show  the  relations 

of  the  great  serratus  muscle. 


a.  Head  of  hnmems. 
h.  A  dorsal  vertebra, 
c.  Bibs  in  section. 


d.  Breast-bone. 

0.  Shoulder-blade. 

/.  Serratus  magnus  muscle. 


a  small  portion  of  the  muscle  is  superficial,  as  it  is  in  great 
part  covered  by  other  muscles  and  by  the  blade-bone ;  but 
the  part  which  is  superficial  has  a  most  important  influence 
on  the  surface  forms,  and  corresponds  to  that  row  of  finger- 
like elevations  on  the  side  of  the  chest- wall  with  which  the 
student  is  familiar  in  the  model  when  the  arm  is  raised 
(Plates  VIII,  IX,  XII,  XIV,  pp.  62,  72,  102,  106);  they 
are  well  shown  on  the  figure  of  the  Gladiator.  These 
elevations  correspond  to  the  points  of  origin  of  the 
muscle,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  describe  them  (see 
Figs.  64,  65).  The  muscle  arises  by  eight  or  nine  fleshy 
slips  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  eight  upper  ribs.     The 
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upper  fibres  may.  be  disregarded.  The  fibres  from  the 
lowest  five  or  six  slips  of  origin  converge  in  a  fan-like 
shape  to  be  inserted  in  the  lower  angle  of  the  inner 
border  of  the  blade-bone,  forming  a  well-marked  fieahy 
prominence  which,  though  it  is  not  superficial,  yet  influences 
to  a  marked  degree  the  surface  contour,  The  muscle  which 
covers  it,  and  which  will  be  presently  described,  forms  a 
relatively  thin  layer  over  it.     The  lower  and  anterior  part 


fia.  64.  View  to  show  the 
eermtus  magous  muscle  with 
the  shoulder-blade  in  its  na- 
tural position. 


Fio.  6;.  The  iame,  with  the 
shoulder-blAdc  turned  awaj  from 
the  che»t-wftll  in  order  to  show  the 
insertion  of  the  muscle  into  the  an- 
terior aspect  of  the  inner  or  verte- 
bral border  of  the  bone. 

e.  Corsooid  proccM. 


of  the  serratus  muscle  is  however  superficial,  and  it  is  here 
that  its  influence  on  the  surface  contours  is  most  readily 
recognized.  This  part  of  the  muscle  comprises  the  lowest 
four  slips  which  arise  from  the  surfaces  of  the  fiith,  sixth, 
seventh,  and  eighth  ribs.  These  slips  consist  of  pointed, 
finger-like,  fleshy  processes,  called  digitattoiis,  and,  owing  to 
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the  fact  that  they  are  placed  between  corresponding  slips 
of  origin  of  the  external  oblique  moscle  of  the  abdomen, 
they  are  said  to  interdigitate  with  these  attachments  of 
the  latter  muscle,  just  as  we  can  thrust  the  fingers  of  one 
hand  between  the  fingers  of  the  other. 

It  is  this  arrangement 
which  gives  rise  to  the 
zigzag  furrow  which  is  so 
characteristic  a  feature  of 
the  lower  and  lateral  part 
of  the  chest-wall  in  violent 
action  of  these  muscles. 
The  general  direction  of 
the  furrow  so  produced 
corresponds  to  a  gently 
curved  line,  with  the 
convexity  directed  down- 
wards, drawn  from  the 
nipple  above  towards  the 
posterior  end  of  the  crest 
of  the  haunch-bone  below. 
The  furrow  is  obliterated 
for  a  short  distance  below 
the  nipple  by  the  fleshy 
mass  of  the  great  pectoral 
muscle ;  behind  and  below 
it  fades  away,  where  it 
joins  the  broad  shallow 
furrow  of  the  waist,  and 
where  the  lower  fibres  of  the  latissimtm  dorsi  overlap.  The 
two  muscles  which  have  just  been  mentioned,  the  latissinius 
dorsi  and  the  pectoralis  major,  will  be  described  iu  the 
next  group.  It  has  been  necessary  to  anticipate  here  in 
referring  to  them.  The  higher  fibres  of  the  serratus  magnus 
are  not  as  a  rule  exposed,  except  when  we  raise  the  arm 


Fio.  66.  A  viev  to  show  the  struc- 
ture b  which  underlie  the  deltoid  and 
great  pectoral  muaclea,  the  outlines  of 
which  are  represented  in  dotted  lines. 
The  separation  of  the  clavicular  fibres 
from  the  sternal  fibres  of  the  great 
pectoral  is  also  shown  bj  a  dotted 
line. 

a.  Collai^bone  (claviole). 

b.  Breast-bone  (iternum). 

C.    Acromion  prooeM  of  scApDlA. 
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over  the  back  of  the  head,  in  which  action  the  surface  of 
the  chest- wall  in  the  hollow  of  tlie  armpit  corresponds  to 
these  fibres  (Plate  XV,  Fig.  2  p.  108). 

The  muscle  assists  in  keeping  the  blade-bone  closely 
applied  to  the  chest-wall,  and  during  contraction  draws 
it  forward  as  a  whole.  It  is  brought  into  play  in  the  act  of 
pushing,  and  is  the  chief  muscle  by  which  the  lunging 
movement  in  fencing  is  produced.  It  can  also  bring  about 
rotation  of  the  shoulder-blade,  but  the  description  of  this 
movement  is  for  the  time  delayed. 

The  pectoralis  minor  muscle  (Fig.  66)  is  not  important 
as  a  modifying  influence  on  the  surface  forms  for  it  is 
covered  as  a  rule  by  the  great  pectoral,  and  it  is  only  in  ex- 
ceptional positions  of  the  limb  that  we  can  trace  directly 
its  form  on  the  surface.  It  takes  origin  from  the  front 
of  the  chest- wall  under  cover  of  the  great  pectoral ;  its  fibres 
arise  from  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  ribs,  just  where  these 
unite  with  their  rib  cartilages,  and  passing  upwards  and 
outwards  it  is  inserted  by  means  of  a  pointed  tendon  into 
the  hook-like  coracoid  process  of  the  shoulder-blade.  Under- 
lying, as  it  does,  the  great  pectoral,  it  imparts  a  fullness 
to  the  upper  fleshy  part  of  the  chest,  and  when  the  arm 
is  raised  upright  a  small  part  of  its  lower  border  becomes 
superficial.  This  does  not  give  rise  to  any  distinct  elevation 
of  the  surface,  but  helps  to  impart  the  rounded  form  to 
the  fleshy  fold  which  bounds  the  hollow  of  the  armpit  in 
front.  During  contraction  the  muscle  depresses  the  shoulder 
and  assists  in  drawing  it  forward. 

It  is  by  the  combined  action  of  certain  of  these  muscles 
which  have  just  been  described  that  the  movement  of 
rotation  of  the  scapula  is  effected.  The  manner  of  their 
action  can  best  be  explained  by  the  aid  of  diagrams. 

Fig.  67  represents  in  a  schematic  way  the  combined 
action  of  the  trapezius  behind  and  the  serratus  magnus  in 
front.    The   lower  fibres  of  the  trapezius  tend  to  draw 
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by  which  the  movements  may  be  effected.  As  the  bones 
of  the  upper  limb  are  not  concerned  in  supporting  the 
trunk,  they  are  smaller  and  not  so  stout  as  the  bones 
of  the  lower  limb  which  have  to  sustain  the  body  weight. 
The  long  bones  have  many  characters  in  common ;  they 
are  usually  described  as  consisting  of  a  shaft  and  two 
extremities.  Of  the  latter,  the  upper  is  usually  called  the 
head.  To  this  rule  there  is  an  exception  in  the  case  of 
the  ulna,  the  inner  bone  of  the  fore-arm,  the  lower  end 
of  which  is  so  named. 

The  term  head,  though  usually  applied  to  the  upper 
extremity  of  a  long  bone,  is  not  so  employed  unless  that 
end  of  the  bone  displays  a  rounded  appearance — thus  we 
speak  of  the  head  of  the  humerus,  the  head  of  the  femur, 
the  head  of  the  radius,  but  we  do  not  so  describe  the 
upper  end  of  the  tibia.  Both  ends  of  a  long  bone  are 
provided  with  articular  surfaces,  whilst  the  shaft  affords 
attachment  for  the  muscles  which  cause  the  movements. 

The  upper  end  of  the  humerus  is  enlarged,  and  is  provided 
with  a  hemispherical  surface.  This  is  the  head,  which 
in  the  recent  condition  is  covered  with  cartilage,  and 
articulates  with  the  shallow  socket  on  the  outer  angle  of 
the  blade-bone.  To  the  outer  side,  in  front,  and  below 
this  head,  the  bone  is  rough  and  prominent,  forming  two 
well-marked  tuberosities  for  the  attachment  of  muscles; 
these  are  called  the  greater  and  lesser  tuberosities.  There 
is  a  groove  between  the  two  tuberosities,  to  the  outer  side 
of  which  the  greater  tuberosity  lies,  whilst  the  lesser 
tuberosity  is  placed  on  the  inner  side.  From  both  these 
tuberosities  prominent  ridges  of  bone  descend  on  either 
side  of  the  groove,  forming  well-marked  lips.  The  groove 
is  called  the  bicipital  groove,  from  the  fact  that  in  it 
lies  one  of  the  tendons  of  origin  of  the  biceps  muscle  of 
the  arm  (Fig.  66,  p.  94). 

The  shaft  of  the  bone,  which  is  cylindrical  above,  becomes 
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flattened  below,  so  that  its  surfaces  may  be  described  as 
anterior  and  posterior.  These  surfaces  are  separated  by 
inner  and  outer  margins,  which  end  inferiorly  in  two 
prominent  processes,  called  the  condyles  of  the  humerus. 
The  condyles  are  placed  one  on  either  side  of  the  lower 
articular  end  of  the  bone,  which  is  much  broader  from 
side  to  side  than  from  before  backwards.  On  the  outer 
side  of  the  shaft,  about  its  middle,  and  formed  by  the 
recurved  margin  of  the  outer  lip  of  the  bicipital  groove, 
there  is  a  rough  V-shaped  impression,  called  the  deltoid 
impression^  which  affords  insertion  to  the  muscle  of  that 
name.     The  fuller  consideration  of  the  lower  end  of  the 


Fig.  72.  Diagrammatic  section  across  the  chent  to  show  the  relations 

of  the  great  serratus  muscle. 


a.  Head  of  hnmeruB. 
h.  A  dorsal  vertebra, 
c  Bibs' in  section. 


d.  Breast-bone  (stemnm). 

s.  Shoulder-blade. 

/.  Serratus  magnns  mnsole. 


bone  will  be  delayed  until  the   elbow-joint  is  described 
(see  p.  125). 

The  upper  end  and  shaft  of  the  humerus  do  not  im- 
mediately come  in  relation  to  the  surface,  being  enveloped 
in  the  fleshy  mass  of  the  shoulder  and  upper  arm.  This 
part  of  the  bone,  however,  determines  to  a  large  extent 
the  general  form  of  the  limb  by  supporting  the  muscles 
which  surround  it.  Particularly  is  this  the  case  in  the 
region  of  the  shoulder,  for  here  the  large  rounded  head 
underlying  the  muscles  of  the  shoulder  imparts  to  them 
that    roundness    which   is   so    characteristic    This   is   at 
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once  apparent,  for,  if  from  any  cause  the  head  of  the 
bone  is  displaced,  the  roundness  of  the  shoulder  dis- 
appears. 

In  this  connexion  there  is  one  other  point  to  be  noted. 
If  we  ex&mine  the  homerus  in  an  articulated  skeleton,  when 


Fig.  73-  View  of  the  bonei  which  enter  into  the  formation  of  the 
Bhoulder-joint  as  seen  from  the  front, 
a.  Collar-bone  (clavicleX  U  jnit  below  anil  to  the  onter  aide 

6.  Breaft-bona  (sternam).  of  the  letter  /. 

c  Acromion  proceaa  of  acapnia.  g.   Placed   on    the  anterior  snrflwe    of 

d.  Coraooid  process  of  acapnia.  the  ahonlder-blade  (scapula).    Thii 

i;  CoractHaoivmial  ligament.  is  the  surface  of  the  bone  which  is 

/  Bbafl  of  hnmemi ;  the  impreaaion  for  directed  towards  the  chest-wsJl. 

tbeaUaohmeutof  the  deltoid  muscle 

the  bones  of  the  limb  are  in  a  position  corresponding  to 
tiiat  which  they  occupy  in  the  Uving  when  the  arm  is 
hanging  loosely  by  the  side,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the 
articular  head  of  the  humerus  is  not  turned  directly  inwards, 
but  inwards  and  backwards.  Owing  to  this  the  great 
tuberosity  of  the  bone  is  directed  somewhat  forwards.  The 
importance  of  this  will  be  at  ouce  apparent  if  the  shoulders 
in  the  living  be  examined.    In  them  the  most  prominent 
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part  of  the  shoulder  points  towards  the  front,  as  is  repre- 
sented in  the  diagram  (Fig.  72),  and  not  towards  the  side, 
as  one  might  naturally  be  led  to  expect 

The  shoulder-joint  is  remarkable  for  the  wide  range  of 
its   movement     The  external  angle  of  the  blade-bone  is 


Flo.  74.  Shows  the  change  in  pontion  of  the  bones  of  the  ahouldeiv 
girdle  when  the  arm  is  raised ;  i.e.  elevation  of  the  collar-bone,  and 
advance  and  rotation  of  the  shonlder-blade. 


a.  CdUar-bone  (olaTiele). 


b.  Shonlder-blade  (aoApalk). 


provided  with  a  shallow  hollow,  called  the  glenoid  fossa 
(see  Figs.  57,  58,  59).  This  is  coated  with  cartilage, 
and  slightly  deepened  by  a  ligament  which  surrounds  its 
margin.  The  (uiicular  surface  so  produced  is  small  com- 
pared with  the  articular  area  on  the  head  of  the  humerus, 
the  margin  of  the  fossa  not  interfering  in  any  way  with 
the  firee  movement  of  the  head  of  the  humerus,  as  would 
have  been  the  case  hod  the  socket  been  large  enough  and 
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once  apparent,  for,  if  from  any  cause  the  head  of  the 
bone  is  diaplaced,  the  roundness  of  the  shoulder  dis- 
appears. 

In  this  connexion  there  is  one  other  point  to  be  noted. 
If  we  examine  the  humerus  in  an  articulated  skeleton,  when 


Fia.  73.  View  of  the  bones  which  enter  into  the  formation  of  the 
shouldeivjoiat  as  seen  from  the  front. 


is  just  below  and  to  the  onter  side 
of  thB  letter/ 
,  Placed  on  the  anterior  mrftaoe  of 
the  Bhonlder-blaJe  (scapula).  Thij 
is  the  sorfiue  of  the  baoe  vhich  ia 
directed  towards  the  chest-wall. 


o.  Ccdlar-bons  (olsTicle). 
b.  Breasb4>oiie  (stemom). 
C.  Aaromion  proceai  of  impala. 
d.  CoraiHiid  process  of  scapula. 
A  CoraoHkonunial  ligazneTit. 
/  Shalt  of  hnmerns  1  the  impnnion  for 
the  attaohmentof  the  deltoid  mnscle 


the  bones  of  the  limb  are  in  a  position  corresponding  to 
that  which  they  occupy  in  the  living  when  the  arm  is 
banging  loosely  by  the  side,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the 
articular  head  of  the  humerus  is  not  turned  directly  inwards, 
but  inwards  and  backwards.  Owing  to  this  the  great 
tuberosity  of  the  bone  is  directed  somewhat  forwards.  The 
importance  of  this  will  be  at  once  apparent  if  the  shoulders 
in  the  living  be  examined.     In  them  the  most  prominent 


part  of  the  stoiiIi'T^  y.^-.i  " 
sented  in  the  disgriiL  ~.z  7: 
as  one  might  naturajl/  '•^  >:  ■ 
The  shoulder-joint  is  t-stzij: 
its  movement.     The  eiTtTij 


■  -JLr  mzit.  as  u  repre- 
.  -:-  v.wards  the  side, 

:'.7  tI-t  wide  range  of 
.■:  ::  --•.«  blade-bone  is 


Fio.  74.  ShowB  the  change  in  porition  of  the  tifj»M  ijt  tk*  AfBHer- 
girdle  when  the  arm  is  rained ;  i.e.  elevatirjn  <if  lU  taJkr'UH  uid 
advance  and  rotation  of  the  shunlder-blade.  ' 

a.  CoUsr-biraie  (clavicle). 


provided  with  a  shallow  hollow,  ciU^i  tfe  dimid  foiam 
(see  Figs.  57,  58.  59)-  Th"  «  '«*wi  witk  ctrtilace 
and  slightly  deepened  by  a  ligamew  «Uei  mammdnitl 
margin.  The  articular  surface  no  pK/i^ii  ^  ^  .. 
pared  with  the  articular  area  on  the  imdttibm  hn 
the  margin  of  the  fossa  not  invakti^  !■«»*«  "'ik' 
the  free  movement  of  the  head  rflfei«B«fni.  ^  *"r  1 
have  been  the  case  had  the  socket  UimZZ^  "  ,  . 
""■  «Bs  enough  and 
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sufficiently  deep  to  have  embraced  a  greater  portion  of  the 
articular  head. 

The  ligaments  which  surround  this  joint  and  form  its 
capsule  are  very  loose.  The  joint  is  protected  above  by 
an  arch,  formed  by  the  acromion  and  coracoid  processes 
of  the  blade-bone,  which  are  united  by  a  strong  ligament 
(Fig.  73,  e). 

Movement  in  every  direction  may  take  place  at  the 
shoulder-joint.  These  movements  will  be  better  understood 
if  we  resolve  them  into  their  simplest  forms. 

There  are  the  movements  of  abduction  and  adduction^  by 
which  the  arm  is  raised  from  or  drawn  down  to  the  side. 
Flexion  and  extension  are  movements  in  a  forward  and 
backward  direction  ;  the  latter  is  more  limited  in  its  range 
than  any  of  the  others.  There  is  the  combination  of  these 
four  movements  termed  circumduction^  and  an  additional 
movement,  that  of  rotation,  by  which  the  shaft  of  the 
humerus  is  turned  on  its  long  axis.  If  the  elbow  be  bent 
at  a  right  angle,  and  the  fore-arm  crossed  over  the  front  of 
the  trunk,  we  can  by  this  rotatory  movement  of  the  humerus 
carry  the  fore-arm  away  from  the  front  of  the  chest,  at  the 
same  time  that  we  keep  the  elbow  close  to  the  side.  The 
range  of  this  rotatory  movement  is  slightly  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  circla 

Another  interesting  observation  may  be  made  regarding 
the  movements  of  abduction  and  flexion.  If  we  raise  the 
arm  from  the  side,  or  bend  it  forwards,  we  can  do  so  to 
a  considerable  extent  without  causing  any  very  extensive 
movement  of  the  shoulder-blade,  as  may  be  ascertained  by 
placing  the  opposite  hand  over  that  bone ;  but  when  we 
have  raised  the  limb  frt)m  the  side,  so  as  to  make  a  right 
angle  with  the  trunk,  we  find,  if  we  continue  to  raise 
the  arm  higher,  that  the  movement  is  not  now  taking 
place  at  the  shoulder-joint,  but  is  being  effected  through 
the  rotation  of  the  scapula,  the  lower  angle  of  which  can 
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be  readily  felt  advancing  forwards  and  upwards  (Fig.  74). 
The  same  holds  good  when  we  bend  the  ann  forward.  We 
can  do  so  at  the  shoulder-joint,  until  we  have  nearly  reached 
a  right  angle  with  the  line  of  the  trunk,  after  which  the 
fiirther  movement  takes  place  by  the  rotation  of  the  scapula, 
as  before  (Plates  X  XII,  Xin,  XIV,  pp.  86,  102.  105,  106). 

In  considering  the  movements  of  the  shoulder-joint 
in  connexion  with  the  muscles  which  produce  them,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  revert  to  what  haa  been  already  said 
in  relation  to  the  movements  of  the  shoulder  girdla 
The  first  group  of  muscles  which  we  considered  were 
those  which  arose  from  the  trunk  and  were  inserted  into 
the  hones  of  the  girdle.  The  second  group  comprises 
those  muscles  which  arise  from  the  trunk,  and  which  pass 
to  be  attached  to  the  bone  of  the  upper  arm  There  are  two 
such  muscles,  the  latismmus  dorsi,  or  the  broad  muscle  of 
the  back,  and  the  pectoralU  major,  or  the  great  muscle 
of  the  breast.  The  one  overlies  the  lower  and  back  part  of 
the  trunk,  the  other  is  placed  on  the  front  and  upper  part 
of  the  chest. 

The  latissimus  dorsi  (Fig.  75)  has  an  extensive  origin 
fh)m  the  lower  six  thoracic  spines  and  the  spines  of  the 
lumbar  and  sacral  vertebra,  as  well  as  from  an  inch  or 
two  of  the  posterior  end  of  the  crest  of  the  haunch-bone. 
This  origin  of  the  muscle  consists  of  tendinous  fibres,  short 
above,  but  increasing  in  length  below,  and  forming  an 
aponeurotic  layer,  which  constitutes  the  posterior  layer  of 
the  lumbar  aponeurosis  (Fig.  41,  p.  57). 

In  addition  to  these  attachments,  it  also  arises  by  fleshy 
slips  from  the  last  three  ribs,  slips  which  interdigitate  with 
the  origin  of  the  external  oblique  in  a  similar  manner  to 
that  already  described  in  the  case  of  the  serratus  magnus. 
At  its  origin  from  the  lower  six  thoracic  spines  the  muscle 
is  overlapped  by  the  trapezius,  and  it  in  turn  overlies 
the  erector  spinae,  which  is  lodged  in  a  compartment  the 
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superficial  wall  of  which  is  formed  by  the  aponeurosis  of 
the  latissimus  dorsL 

The  line  of  attachment  of  the  fleshy  fibres  of  the  muscle 
to  the  aponeurosis  is  indicated  by  a  curved  line  drawn 
from  the  highest  point  of  attachment  of  the  muscle,  near 
the  middle  line,  to  its  inferior  attachment  to  the  iliac  crest. 
The  convexity  of  the  curve  is  inwards.  This  arrangement  of 
the  fleshy  and  tendinous  fibres  is  important,  because  it  is 
readily  recognized  on  the  surface  of  the  back  of  a  muscular 
model.  From  this  extensive  attachment  the  fleshy  fibres 
converge  towards  the  posterior  fold  of  the^  armpit ;  here 
they  become  thick,  and  help  to  form  the  roundness  of  that 
fold ;  they  then  pass  forward  to  be  inserted  into  the  front 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus,  to  a  line 
corresponding  to  the  bottom  of  the  bicipital  groove. 

The  upper  fibres  of  the  muscle  are  almost  horizontal  in 
direction,  and  as  they  pass  outwards  across  the  back  they 
overlie  the  inferior  angle  of  the  blade-bone,  to  which  they 
are  not  unft^quently  •  attached ;  here  they  serve  a  useful 
purpose  in  preventing  the  lower  angle  of  the  blade-bone 
frt)m  being  separated  from  the  chest-wall  in  certain  move- 
ments of  the  limb.  It  sometimes  happens  that,  as  a  result 
of  violent  muscular  eflfort,  the  lower  angle  of  the  shoulder- 
blade  slips  from  under  cover  of  the  muscle.  Under  such 
circumstances  it  is  not  readily  replaced  beneath  the  latissi- 
mus dorai,  and  a  deformity  results  in  the  shape  of  an 
undue  projection  of  the  lower  part  of  the  scapula,  thereby 
demonstrating  the  action  of  the  muscle  in  keeping  the 
blade-bone  closely  applied  to  the  chest-wall.  The  upper 
border  of  the  muscle  can  usually  be  easily  seen  on  the 
model  just  as  it  overlaps  the  lower  angle  of  the  blade-bone. 

The  lower  fibres  and  those  which  spring  from  the  last 
three  ribs  pass  almost  vertically  upwards,  corresponding 
very  closely  above  to  the  outline  of  the  front  of  the  upper 
arm  when  the  limb  is  hanging  by  the  side. 
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As  the  fibres  of  the  tnoscle  are  gathered  together  to  be 
inserted  into  the  bottom  of  the  bicipital  groove  they  are 
naturally  brought  in  relation  to  the  external  border  of  the 
blade-bone,  which  is  here  clothed  by  fleshy  muscles,  around 
which  the  fibres  of  the  latissi- 
mus curve,  thus  forming  as  it 
were  a  sling  in  which  these 
structures  lie.  The  result  of 
this  arrangement  is  that  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  muscle 
OQ  the  back  of  the  trunk 
becomes  the  anterior  surface 
if£  its  tendon  of  insertion  in 
front  of  the  arm. 

The  fibres  of  the  muscle  are 
comparatively  thin  behind,  but 
form  a  thicker  layer  as  they 
pass  upward  and  outward  to  the 
arm  ;  there,  as  already  stated, 
they  assist  in  forming  the  thick 
fleshy  fold  which  bounds  the 
armpit  behind,  and  which  is 
best  seen  when  the  limb  is 
raised  from  the  side. 

As  has  been  already  said,  the 
anterior  border  of  the  muscle 
overlaps  the  serratus  magnus 
on  the  side  of  the  chest-wall, 
and  the  interdigitation  of  the 
fibres  which  spring  from  the 
last  three  ribs  with  the  external 
oblique  muscle  forms  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  zigzag  furrow,  already  referred  to  (p.  94), 
between  the  serratus  magnus  and  the  higher  slips  of  origin 
of  the  external  oblique. 


Fio.  75.  Diagram  ghowing 
the  attachmenta  of  the  latiasi- 
mua  dorai  muscle.  The  other 
tnuBcles  Bit  not  n^presented. 
The  flesh  J  fibres  of  the  latiiisimnB 
are  seen  crotiBing  the  lower 
angle  of  the  shoulder-blade,  and 
turning  forwarda  to  bend  on 
themeelveB  80  that  the  tendon 
may  pass  to  its  insertion  into 
the  bottom  of  the  bicipital 
groove  on  the  front  of  the 
humerus.  Thig  twisting  of  the 
muscle  forma  a  groove  or  sling 
in  which  the  fleahj  part  of  the 
t«reB  major  muscle  is  placed. 
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If  the  arm  be  raised  the  latissimus  will  assist  in  drawing 
it  down  to  the  side.  With  the  limb  by  the  side  the 
muscle  draws  it  downwards  and  backwards,  and  so  causes 
the  shoulder-blade  to  move  slightly  downwards  and  nearer 
the  middle  line.  The  muscle  also  assists  in  rotating  the 
upper  arm  inwards,  antagonizing  the  movement  of  external^ 
rotation.  Under  certain  conditions  the  action  of  the  muscle 
may  be  reversed,  L  e.  the  fixed  point  being  the  attachment  of 
the  muscle  to  the  humerus,  the  movable  part  corresponding 
to  its  attachment  to  the  trunk ;  this  happens  when  we  pull  up 

the  trunk  as  in  the  act  of  climbing  (Plates 
VII,  X,  Xn,  XIV,  pp.  44,  86,  I02,  io6). 

The  pectoralts  major  muscle,  or  great 
muscle  of  the  breast,  has  been  included 
in  the  group  of  muscles  which  spring 
from  the  trunk  and  pass  to  the  limb.  This 
is  not  strictly  correct,  as  will  presently  be 
seen,  for  the  muscle  also  arises  from  one 
of  the  bones  of  the  shoulder-girdle ;  it 
is.  however,  more  convenient  for  our 
purpose  to  group  it  with  the  latissimus 
dorsi  (Plates  VIII,  IX,  XV,  pp.  62,  72, 108). 
The  muscle  arises  by  fleshy  fibres  from 
the  anterior  border  of  the  inner  two- 
thirds  or  half  of  the  collar-bone,  i.  e.  from  that  end 
of  the  collar-bone  which  articulates  with  the  breast-bone, 
from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  breast-bone  on  either 
side  of  the  middle  line,  from  the  cartilages  of  the  upper 
six  ribs,  and  from  the  upper  part  of  the  aponeurosis  of 
the  external  oblique  of  the  abdominal  walL  The  fibres 
of  the  muscle  converge  as  they  pass  outwards  to  the  limb, 
the  highest  fibres  passing  downwards  and  outwards  in  front 
of  the  lowest  fibres,  which  pass  upwards  and  outwards. 
Between  the  two  extremes  they  have  different  degrees  of 
obliquity.    Those  springing  from  the  breast-bone  at  the 


Fig.  76.  Diagram 
to  show  the  mode 
in  which  the  fibres 
of  the  pectoralis 
major  muscle  are 
inserted  into  the 
outer  lip  of  the 
bicipital  groove. 
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JTinction  of  its  lower  and  middle  tliird  (not  including 
the  cartilaginous  portion)  lie  in  a  horizontal  direction 
when  the  limb  ia  hanging  by  the  side.  The  tucking 
in  of  the  lower  fibres  behind  the  upper  as  they  pass  from 
the  chest-wall  to  the  arm  leads  to  an  increase  in  the 
thickness  of  the  fleshy  fold  which  bounds  the  hollow  of 
the  armpit  in  front  By  this  convergence  and  infolding 
of  the  fibres  of  the  muscle  it  becomes  much  narrowed,  and 
is  inserted  by  means  of  a  fiat  tendon  about  2I  inches 
in  breadth  into  the  outer  lip  of  the  bicipital  groove  of  the 
humerus  (Fig.  76).  The  muscle  is  superficial  throughout, 
except  at  its  tendinous  insertion,  where  it  is  overlapped 
by  the  deltoid  or  great  muscle  of  the  shoulder.  The  great 
pectoral  muscle  overlies  the  lesser  pectoral.  A^Then  the  arm 
is  raised  above  the  head,  however,  the  lower  border  of 
the  lesser  pectoral  is  for  a  short  dist^ice  uncovered  and 
imparts  a  roundness  to  the  lower  part  of  the  anterior 
axiUary^  fold. 

The  fibres  of  the  great  pectoral  which  spring  from  the 
collar-bone  are  usually  separated  from  the  fibres  which 
arise  from  the  breast-bone  by  s  shallow  furrow  passing 
obliquely  downwards  and  outwards  frttm  the  inner  end  of 
the  collar-bone.  The  distinctness  of  this  furrow  on  the 
surface  depends  on  the  development  of  the  muscle  and 
the  position  of  the  limb  The  fieshy  fibres  which  spring 
from  the  breast-bone  and  fibs  form  a  triangular  mass, 
the  apex  of  which  overlies  the  front  of  the  upper  arm, 
while  the  base  corresponds  to  the  surface  on  either  side  of 
the  middle  line  of  the  breast-bone.  The  prominence  caused 
by  these  fibres  forms  the  sides  of  the  median  furrow,  the 
bottom  of  which  corresponds  to  the  breast-bone-  The 
angles  formed  by  the  base  and  sides  of  the  triangle  above 
and  below  are  rounded  off.    The  upper  side  of  the  triangle 

>  The  term  'axilla'  is  used  by  anatomiata  for  the  hollow  of  the 
arm^t. 
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lies  contiguous  to  the  lower  border  of  the  portion  of  the 
muscle  which  arises  firom  the  collar-bone.  The  lower  side 
of  the  triangle  is  almost  horizontal  in  its  inner  half,  where 
it  overlies  the  chest- wall,  but,  curving  slightly  upwards  as 
it  passes  from  the  chest  to  the  limb,  corresponds  to  the  lower 
border  of  the  anterior  fold  of  the  armpit.  From  the  round- 
ing of  the  angles  of  the  base  of  this  fleshy  mass  it  follows 
that  the  median  furrow,  which  on  the  surface  corresponds  to 
the  interval  between  the  two  muscles,  is  opened  out  above  and 
below  in  front  of  the  upper  and  lower  ends  of  the  osseous 
part  of  the  breast-bone.  The  latter  is  at  some  little  distance 
above  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  which  it  may  be  remembered 
corresponds  to  the  position  of  the  cartilaginous  portion  of 
the  breast-bone  (Plates  VIII,  IX,  XV,  pp.  62,  72,  108). 

It  occasionally  happens  in  persons  of  great  muscular 
development  that  bundles  of  tendinous  fibres  pass  from  the 
origin  of  one  muscle  across  the  middle  line  of  the  breast- 
bone to  the  opposite  side,  and  when  the  muscle  is  powerfully 
contracted  these  may  stand  out  as  more  or  less  prominent 
cords  crossing  and  slightly  interrupting  the  smoothness  of 
the  central  breast  ftirrow.  Oftentimes,  too,  the  lower  and 
internal  attachment  of  the  muscle  can  be  recognized  as  a 
series  of  slight  elevations  corresponding  to  the  lower  fleshy 
slips  of  origin.  The  lower  border  of  the  muscle  corresponds 
usually  to  the  cartilage  of  the  fifth  rib,  or  to  a  line  drawn 
outwards  and  slightly  upwards  from  the  pit  of  the  stomach. 

When  well  developed  the  muscle  completely  conceals  the 
framework  of  the  thoracic  wall,  which  it  overlies,  but  in 
cases  where  the  muscle  is  thin  the  ribs  and  rib  cartilages 
may  be  recognized  beneath  it.  Passing  as  it  does  from  the 
breast  to  the  upper  arm,  the  muscle  conceals  the  rounded 
form  of  the  chest,  except  in  front  where  it  is  supported  on 
the  convex  surface  of  this  part  of  the  trunk,  the  fullness  of 
which  it  carries  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  limb,  thus 
imparting  an  appearance  of  width  to  the  chest  and  causing 
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it  to  blend  externally  with  the  general  roondness  of  the 
shoulder. 

The  pectoralis  major  draws  down  the  uplifted  arm ;  it 
may  also  draw  forward  the  limb,  and  thus  counteract  the 
influence  of  the  latiasimus  dorsi,  which  draws  the  arm  back ; 
it  assists  that  muscle,  however,  in  effecting  inward  rotation 
of  the  limb.  The  lower  fibres  of  the  muscle  assist  in  de- 
pressing the  shoulder,  whilst  the  upper  fibres,  which  spring 
from  the  collar-bone,  help  to  bend  the  arm  forwards  at 
the  shoulder-joint.  The  sternal  fibres  also  draw  forward 
the  shoulder.  When  the  shoulders  are  thrust  forwards  the 
muscle  is  not  palled  away  from  the  chest- wall,  but  becomes 
bent  upon  itself  so  as  to  form  a  broad  and  shallow  furrow 
which  crosses  the  muscle  from  above,  downward.  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  attachment  of  the  muscle  to  the  chest- 
wall  and  subjacent  structures  is  so  intimate  that  its  fibres 
cannot  fall  into  line  with  the  direction  in  which  its  force 
acts.  The  hollowing  of  the  mnsole  is  due  to  the  slight 
folding  which  takes  place  as  it  crosses  in  front  of  the  armpit, 
the  laxity  of  the  tissues  there  permitting  greater  mobility. 

These  actions  are  reversed  when  the  limb  becomes  the 
fixed  point,  as  in  the  act  of  climbing ;  the  muscle  then  assists 
in  drawing  up  the  trunk  towards  the  fixed  limb. 

The  surface  forms  over  the  muscles  vary  very  much  in  the 
two  sexes ;  what  has  been  already  stated  applies  princi- 
pally to  the  male.  In  the  fat  which  overlies  the  muscle 
the  breast  or  mammary  gland  is  situated.  In  the  male  the 
only  indication  of'the  breast  is  the  nipple,  for  the  glandular 
part  is  not  developed,  although  in  some  cases  a  slight 
accumulation  of  fat  in  the  region  of  the  nipple  imparts 
a  prominence  to  that  point.  The  position  of  the  nipple  is 
a  variable  one,  but  it  usually  lies  opposite  the  interval 
between  the  fourth  aad  fifth  ribs.  If  a  line  be  drawn 
from  the  navel  to  the  joint  between  the  collar-bone  and 
the  acromion  process  of  the  shoulder-blade  it  will  fall  over 
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the  position  of  the  nipple  on  a  level  with  the  interspace 
between  the  fourth  and  fifth  ribs. 

In  the  female  the  breasts  are  glandular,  and  their  develop- 
ment depends  largely  on  age  and  other  conditions.  As  they 
lie  on  j^lie  surface  of  the  pectoral  muscles  the  breasts  should 
be  widely  separated  from  one  another ;  this  will  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  width  of  the  chest-walL  In  cases  where  that 
is  narrow,  the  glands  are  necessarily  brought  closer  together. 
The  nipples  should  be  directed  forward  and  slightly  outward 
so  as  to  point  away  from  each  other.  The  breasts  should 
not  be  unduly  large,  and  their  consistence  should  be  such 
as  to  counteract  the  influence  of  gravity ;  there  should  be 
no  fold  or  crease  of  the  skin  below  them,  but  they  should 
rise  gently  from  the  general  surface.  As  Professor  Brticke 
has  pointed  out,  the  angle  formed  by  the  apex  of  the  cone 
should  nearly  approach  a  right  angle,  the  lower  part  of  the 
organ  being  slightly  more  convex  and  rounded. 

In  regard  to  the  level  at  which  the  female  breasts  are 
placed  this  will  vary  somewhat  in  different  models,  but 
the  effect  produced  is  always  more  pleasing  when  they 
are  set  high  and  combined  with  the  general  roundness  of 
the  neck  and  shoulders  than  when  they  are  situated  on 
a  somewhat  lower  level  (Plate  XVI,  p.  no). 

In  some  models  the  areola,  or  tinted  area  which  surrounds 
the  nipplC;  is  slightly  elevated  from  the  surrounding  sur- 
face of  the  breast,  a  feature  which  is  sometimes  represented 
in  modem  sculpture.  The  breasts  themselves  are  movable, 
a  circumstance  which  accounts  for  the  fact  that  in  the  erect 
posture  they  lie  at  a  somewhat  lower  level  than  in  the 
recumbent  position,  when  they  are  no  longer  influenced  by 
their  own  weight 

What  has  been  said  regarding  the  form  of  the  breasts 
will  require  modification  if  it  be  the  artist's  intention  to 
represent  a  matronly  form ;  in  this  case  the  changes  in  the 
gland  dependent  on  the  maternal  ftinction  will  have  given 
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rise  to  alterations  in  development  and  cx)n8istence  which 
materially  affect  ita  foim,  greater  fullness  and  a  slight 
folding  of  the  tissues  beneath  the  breasts  being  permissible 
under  such  conditionR. 

The  exiijteuce  of  these  glands  in  the  female,  and  the 
presence  of  an  abundant  quantity  of  fat,  naturally  mask  the 
form  of  the  gieat  pectoral  muscle  on  the  surface  of  the  body. 
The  lower  border  of  the  muscle  is  concealed,  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  anterior  fold  of  the  armpit  is  effaced  by  the 
extension  of  the  rounded  base  of  the  gland  across  it  Above, 
however,  the  fold  of  the  armpit  appears  distinct  where  the 
muscle  escapes  from  under  cover  of  the  breast.  There  is 
usually  a  considerable  quantity  of  fat  overlying  the  told 
here,  and  the  surface  form  presents  a  smooth,  slightly 
convex  surface  extending  from  the  collar-bone  above  to 
the  somewhat  thick  and  rounded  border  of  the  fold  of  the 
armpit  below.  Over  this  part  of  the  great  pectoral  muscle 
there  is  an  elevation  on  the  surface  distinct  from  that  of 
the  breast,  the  conical  form  of  which  rises  gradually  from 
this  surface.  These  points  may  be  rea<lily  recognized  in 
a  well-formed  model,  and  may  be  fnrther  demonstrated  by 
raising  the  limb  from  the  side,  in  which  position  the  fold 
of  the  armpit  is  more  distinctly  seen.  At  the  same  time  it 
will  be  noticed  that  the  act  of  raising  the  arm  exercises 
a  certain  amount  of  traction  on  the  breast,  which  lies  higher 
on  the  side  with  the  uplifted  limb  than  on  the  opposite 
side  if  the  arm  is  pendant  (Plate  XVI,  Fig.  2). 

We  have  next  to  turn  our  attention  to  that  group  of 
muscles  which  arise  from  the  bones  of  the  shoulder-girdle 
and  pass  to  be  inserted  into  the  bone  of  the  upper  arm ; 
the  most  important  of  these  is  the  deltoid  or  great  nmscle 
of  the  shoulder.  There  are  others  which  take  their 
origin  from  the  surfaces  of  the  blade-bone,  but  these  for 
the  most  part  lie  deeply,  and  do  not  influence  the  suriiace 
forms  except  in  so  far  as  they  constitute  a  padding  for 
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the  more  superficial  muscles  which  overlie  them.    It  will  | 

be  necessary,  however,  to  refer  to  two  of  them,  the  ifi/ro-  | 

spinatua  and  the  teres  major^  because  they  are  in  part  a 

superficial    The  coraco-brachialis  muscle  also  arises  from  ] 

the  blade-bone  (coracoid  process)  and  is  inserted  into  the 
humerus,  but  its  consideration  had  best  be  delayed  until 
the  surface  forms  of  the  upper  arm  are  discussed.  ;i 

The  deltoid  muscle,  which  is  superficial  throughout,  forms 
the  cap  of  the  shoulder.  As  its  name  implies,  it  is  trian- 
gular in  shape,  and  is  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to 
the  Greek  letter  A.  The  base  of  the  triangle  is  directed 
upwards  and  is  attached  to  the  girdle-bones,  the  apex  or  \ 

pointed  extremity  of  the  muscle  passes  down  towards  the  ] 

middle  of  the  outer  side  of  the  upper  arm. 

The  muscle  arises  from  both  bones  of  the  shoulder-girdle, 
from  the  anterior  surface  of  the'  external  third  of  the  collar- 
bone in  front,  above  the  shoulder  from  the  point  and  outer 
margin  of  the  acromion  process  of  the  shoulder-blade,  and 
behind  from  the  lower  border  of  the  spine  of  the  same  bone 
in  its  whole  lengtL  The  origin  of  this  muscle  is  thus  seen 
to  correspond  to  the  insertion  of  the  trapezius,  indeed  we 
may  regard  it  as  a  prolongation  of  that  muscle  downward  to 
the  limb,  the  bones  of  the  girdle  forming  an  interruption 
to  the  direct  continuity  of  the  muscular  fibres. 

The  fibres  of  the  muscle,  which  arise  from  the  bony  origin 
just  described,  are  arranged  in  fleshy  bundles  which  con- 
verge inferiorly  to  form  a  strong  thick  tendon  which 
is  inserted  into  that  rough  V-shaped  surface,  already 
described  (p.  99),  on  the  outer  side  of  the  shaft  of  the 
humerus,  about  its  middle.  This  raised  V-shaped  surfax^e  is 
hence  called  the  deltoid  eminence.  The  thickest  part  of 
the  muscle  corresponds  to  its  central  fibres;  in  front,  the 
anterior  border  of  the  muscle  lies  alongside  the  outer  margin 
of  the  clavicular  fibres  of  the  great  pectoral,  from  which  it 
is  separated  by  a  linear  depression  which  is  wider  above, 
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as  the  two  muscles  are  slightly  separated  from  one  another 
at  their  origins  from  the  collar-bone.  In  correBpondence 
with  this,  on  the  surface  of  the  shoulder  in  front,  there  is 
a  slight  hollow  below  the  collar-bone  overlying  the  interval 
between  the  muscles.  From  this  there  passes  down  a  linear 
fdrrow,  which  follows  the  line  of  separation  between  the 
two  muscles  towards  the  external  limit  of  the  anterior  fold 
of  the  armpit  where  the  tendon  of  the  insertion  of  the 
great  pectoral  sinks  under  cover  of  the  deltoid.  These 
surface  depressions  are  best  seen  in  a  muscular  model  with 
little  or  no  superficial  fat,  and  are  of  course  intensified 
when  the  muscles  are  powerfully  contracted.  They  are 
absent  in  the  female,  or,  if  present,  are  very  much  softened 
on  account  of  the  quantity  of  fat  and  tjje  feebler  muscular 
development  (Plates  VIII,  XV,  pp.  63,  108). 

The  posterior  border  of  the  deltoid  is  much  thinner. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  intimately  conn6ete4  with 
a  strong  aponeurosis  which  stretches  across  the  lower  part 
of  the  blade-bone,  it  has  much  less  influence  on  the  surface 
contours,  though  if  the  arm  be  raised  over  the  head  the 
outline  of  this  border  may  be  traced  upon  the  surface 
(Plates  Vn,  X,  Xn,  XIV,  pp.  44,  86,  102,  106). 

The  roundness  of  the  muscular  mass  of  the  deltoid  is 
due,  as  has  been  already  stated,  to  the  fact  that  it  overlies 
the  head  of  the  humerus  and  receives  support  from  that 
portion  of  the  bone.  This  also  explains  why  the  moat 
prominent  point  of  its  general  roundness  is  directed  forwards 
and  outwards,  the  anterior  part  of  the  muscle  appearing 
much  fuller  than  the  posterior,  which  presents  a  somewhat 
flattened  appearance. 

The  greatest  width  of  the  shoulders,  however,  does  not 
correspond  to  the  points  at  which  the  deltoid  muscles  over- 
lap the  head  of  the  humerus,  but  is  situated  at  a  somewhat 
lower  level,  where  the  various  bundles  of  fibres  are  gathered 
together  to  pass  to  their  insertion.     This  point  is  usually 
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found  to  correspond  to  the  level  of  a  line  drawn  outwards 
across  the  limb  in  continuation  with  the  lower  border  of  the 
anterior  fold  of  the  armpit  (Plate  IX,  p.  72). 

The  surface  form  does  not  convey  a  correct  impression 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  muscle  descends  to  be  attached 
to  the  shaft  of  the  humerus,  for  the  insertion  of  the  muscle 
is  obscured  both  in  front  and  behind  by  the  fleshy  muscles  of 
the  upper  arm,  between  which  its  tendinous  fibres  descend  to 
a  much  lower  level  than  might  at  first  seem  likely.  Accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  fat  present  a  depression  on  the  surface 
which  overlies  the  point  of  junction  of  the  fleshy  fibres  with 
the  tendon  of  insertion  is  more  or  less  clearly  seen.  It  is 
most  pronounced  when  the  arm  is  raised  and  slightly  drawn 
back  and  the  muscle  powerfully  contracted.  Leading  up 
from  this  hollow  on  either  side  are  the  linear  furrows  which 
mark  the  position  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  borders  of 
the  muscle  respectively  (Plates  XVIII,  XX,  pp.  144,  170). 

The  origin  of  the  deltoid  is  rendered  much  more  apparent 
when  the  limb  is  raised.  It  then  corresponds  to  a  furrow 
which  overlies  the  outer  third  of  the  collar-bone,  and  which 
can  be  traced  backward  along  the  upper  surface  of  the 
acromion  on  to  the  spine  of  the  scapula,  over  the  middle 
of  which  it  gradually  fades  into  the  general  ftiUness  of  the 
trapezius.  The  depth  of  the  furrow,  which  is  greatest,  in 
this  position  of  the  limb,  over  the  acromion,  depends  on  the 
development  and  state  of  contraction  of  the  deltoid  and 
trapezius  muscles  which  lie  on  either  side  of  it.  This  furrow, 
which  is  seen  in  the  female  with  the  limb  uplifted,  is  much 
softer  in  its  contours,  owing  to  the  greater  thickness  of  the 
superficial  fatty  layer  (Plates  X,  XII,  pp.  86,  102). 

The  action  of  the  deltoid  varies  according  to  the  part  of 
the  muscle  brought  into  play.  It  assists  in  raising  the  arm. 
That  part  of  the  muscle  which  arises  from  the  acromion 
draws  the  arm  upwards  and  away  from  the  side  ;  the  anterior 
fibres  raise  the  limb  and  bend  it  forwards ;  the  posterior 
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fibres  elevate  the  limb  and  bend  it  backwards.  The  action 
of  the  muscle  is  checked  by  the  ligaments  of  the  shoulder- 
joint,  so  that  in  the  act  of  raising  the  limb  from  the  side 
further  movement  at  the  shoulder-joint  ceases  when  the 
arm  forma  a  right  angle  with  the  trunk.  Any  further 
movement  in  an  upward  direction  is  due  to  a  movement  of 
the  shoulder-blade  itself.  This  movement  of  rotation  of  the 
blade-bone  has  been  already  described  (p.  96).  During 
powerful  contraction  of  the  muscle  the  surface  forms  over  it 
frequently  display  the  arrangement  of  its  fibres,  a  series  of 
shallow  furrows  indicating  the  lines  of  separation  of  the 
different  bundles ;  these  are  best  seen  near  the  bony  origin. 

Of  the  two  remaining  muscles  of  this  group  little  need 
be  said.  The  infrfi-apinatua  arises  iromthe  posterior  surface 
of  the  blade-bone  below  the  spine ;  its  fibres  converge 
externally  to  end  in  a  tendon  which  is  inserted  into  the 
back  of  the  great  tuberosity  of  the  bone  of  the  upper  arm. 

The  muscle  is  triangular  in  shape.  In  close  relation  to 
its  lower  border  we  find  another  muscle  which  is  called  the 
terts  minor.  The  fibres  of  this  muscle  lie  parallel  to  those 
of  the  infra-spinatua,  and  are  attached  along  the  external 
border  of  the  blade-bone.  The  fibres  pass  upwards  and 
outwards  towards  the  great  tuberosity  of  the  humerus,  into 
which  they  are  inserted  immediately  below  the  inira-spinatus. 
In  r^ard  to  their  action  and  their  influence  upon  the 
garface  forms  these  two  muscles  may  be  regarded  as  one  ; 
they  both  act  as  rotators  outwards  of  the  bone  of  the  upper 
arm ;  they  assist  also  in  drawing  the  arm  backwards,  and 
the  teres  minor  helps  to  pull  down  the  Uplifted  limb  (Fig.  77). 

Both  muscles  are  covered  by  a  fairly  strong  and  tough 
layer  of  fascia,  a  circumstance  which  explains  why  they 
do  not  produce  a  greater  surface  relief  when  they  are  in 
a  state  of  contraction.  The  portions  of  these  muscles  which 
are  subcutaneous  correspond  to  a  somewhat  triangular  area, 
which  is  mapped  out  by  the  reliefs  formed  by  the  edges  of 
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the  trapezius  within,  the  deltoid  above,  and  the  upper 
border  of  the  latissimDS  dorsi  below.  The  surface  of  these 
musclee  so  exposed  forms  a  slight  relief  bounded  by  the 
outlines  above  described.  These  points  may  be  seen  best 
when  the  shoulders  are  drawn  back.  "When  the  limb  is 
raised  above  the  head,  the  surface  form  is  modified  by 
the  rotation  of  the  blade-bone,  the  inferior  angle  of  which 
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is  carried  forwards  and  slightly  upwards.  In  this  position 
the  inner  border  of  that  bone  is  rendered  more  apparent, 
and  the  lower  part  of  the  rhomboideus  major  is  more  fully 
exposed  (Plates  X,  XII,  XIV,  pp.  86,  102,  106). 

The  last  muscle  of  this  group  which  we  have  to  consider 
ia  the  teres  major.  It  takes  origin  from  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  lower  angle  of  the  blade-bone ;  its  fibres  run 
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upwaa-ds  and  outwards  parallel  to  thoBe  of  the  teres  minor, 
but  in  place  of  being  attached  to  the  back  of  the  humerus 
the  teres  major  runs  forward  to  the  fixint  of  the  shaft  of 
that  bone  and  is  inserted  into  the  inner  lip  of  the  bicipital 
groove.  The  muscle,  when  well  developed,  forms  a  thick 
fleshy  mass.  Its  relations  to  the  latisaimus  dorsi  and  the 
posterior  fold  of  the  armpit  are  important.  As  has  been 
already  stated,  the  latissimus  dorsi  folds  round  the  outer 
border  of  this  muscle  so  as  to  enclose  it  like  a  sling.  As 
the  fibres  of  the  latissimus  sweep  rouud  the  thick  teres 
major  muscle  the  latter  imparts  a  fullness  to  them  which 
accounts  for  the  thickness  of  the  posterior  fold  of  the 
armpit.  The  t«re3  major  acts  as  a  rotator  inwards  of 
the  arm,  thus  antagonizing  the  action  of  the  teres  minor. 
Acting  in  conjunction  with  the  minor  it  draws  down  the 
uplifted  limb  (Fig.  78). 

The  muscle  imparts  a  fiillness  to  the  surface  which  overlies 
the  outer  border  of  the  blade-bone.  With  the  limb  by  the 
side  and  forcibly  rotated  inwards,  the  muscle  forms  a  well- 
marked  elevation  between  the  upper  border  of  the  latissi- 
mus dorsi  and  the  teres  minor.  This  relief,  externally,  sinks 
nnder  cover  of  the  deltoid  and  the  long  head  of  the  great 
extensor  muscle  on  the  back  of  the  upper  arm,  called  the 
triceps.  It  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  this  muscle  that 
t^e  external  or  axillary  border  of  the  blade-bone  exercises 
80  little  direct  influence  on  the  surface  forms  (Plates  XH, 
XIV,  pp.  I02,  io6). 

Having  now  considered  in  detail  the  various  superficial 
muscles  which  He  on  the  back  of  the  trunk,  it  may  be  well 
to  review  briefly  the  main  features  of  the  superficial  anatomy 
of  this  region. 

Arising  from  the  middle  line  of  the  back,  throughout  the 
entire  extent  of  the  dorsal  region,  and  extending  upwards 
as  high  as  the  back  of  the  skull,  is  the  trapezius.  The  fibres 
of  insertion  are  to  be  traced  outwards  to  the  bones  of  the 
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shoulder-girdle.  The  higher  fibres,  which  pass  forward  to 
be  attached  to  the  outer  third  of  the  front  of  the  collar-bone, 
have  a  downward  direction.  The  lower,  which  are  inserted 
into  a  tendon  overlying  the  root  of  the  spine  of  the 
shoulder-blade,  have  an  upward  direction.  The  inter- 
mediate fibres  run  with  varying  degrees  of  obliquity,  to 
be  inserted  into  the  upper  margin  of  the  spine  and  the 
acromion  process  of  the  blade-bone  (Plates  V,  XI,  XIV, 
pp.  36,  92,  106). 

The  origin  of  the  deltoid  corresponds  precisely  to  the 
insertion  of  the  trapezius,  the  collar-bone  and  the  bony 
processes  of  the  blade-bone  alone  separating  the  attach- 
ments of  these  muscles.  The  fibres  of  the  deltoid  are 
gathered  together  to  form  a  pointed  tendinous  insertion, 
which  is  attached  to  the  outer  side  of  the  shaft  of  the 
bone  of  the  upper  arm,  about  its  middle.  The  muscle 
thus  covers  the  shoulder-joint  behind,  in  front,  above,  and 
to  the  outer  side  (Plates  VIII,  IX,  XII,  pp.  62,  72,  102). 

Arising  from  the  middle  line  of  the  back,  throughout 
the  entire  region  of  the  loins,  and  also  from  the  lower 
half  of  the  thoracic  region,  is  the  latissimus  dorsL  The 
latter  part  of  its  origin  is  overlapped  by  the  pointed  lower 
fibres  of  attachment  of  the  trapezius.  In  addition  the 
latissimus  dorsi  arises  from  the  last  three  ribs  as  well 
as  from  the  hinder  end  of  the  iliac  crest  for  a  variable 
distance,  as  has  been  already  described.  The  fibres  pass 
upwards  and  outwards  with  varying  degrees  of  obliquity 
towards  the  hinder  fold  of  the  armpit,  the  contour  line  of 
which  they  form :  here  the  muscle  is  twisted  on  itself  to 
reach  the  front  of  the  upper  part  of  the  shaft  of  the 
humerus,  into  which  it  is  inserted  (Plates  XII,  XIV, 
pp.  102,  106). 

A  triangular  interval  between  these  muscles  in  the 
scapular  regions  is  to  be  noted,  the  apex  of  which  cor- 
responds to  the  root  of  the  spine  of  the  blade-bone.     Of 
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its  sides  the  inner  coirespoads  to  the  outer  margin  of  the 
trapeziuB,  the  outer  to  the  posterior  border  of  the  deltoid, 
while  its  base,  somewhat  curved,  coincides  with  the  apper 
border  of  the  latissimus  dorsL  It  is  within  the  area  so 
defined  that  the  blade-bone,  and  some  of  the  muscles  con- 
nected with  it,  come  into  direct  relation  to  the  surface. 
With  the  limbs  by  the  side  we  recognize,  in  this  triangular 
interval,  the  internal  border  of  the  blade-bone.  To  the 
inner  side  of  this  border,  we  note  the  presence  of  that 
portion  of  the  rhojiiboideus  muscle  which  is  uncovered  by 
the  trapezius.  Arising  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
blade-bone  below  the  spine,  we  see  as  much  of  the  infra- 
spinatus and  teres  minor  as  is  uncovered  by  the  deltoid, 
while,  corresponding  to  the  lower  angle  and  eztemal  border 
of  the  blade-bone,  as  much  of  the  teres  major  as  is  uncovered 
by  the  latissimus  dorai  is  displayed  (Plates  X,  XIV, 
pp.  86,  106). 

The  relations  of  the  boundaries  and  contents  of  this 
triangular  area,  which,  for  descriptive  purposes,  may  be 
called  the  scapular  triangle,  vary  from  one  or  other  of  two 
caoses  or  a  combination  of  both.  These  causes  depend  on 
the  mobility  of  the  blade-bone  or  scapula. 

Firstly,  the  relation  of  this  scapular  triangle  to  the  surface 
will  alter  according  as  the  blade-bone  is  raised  or  lowered 
or  drawn  backwards  or  forwards,  movements  which  take 
place  when  we  raise  or  lower  the  shoulders  or  when  we 
brace  them  back  or  pull  them  forwards. 

Secondly,  the  outlines  of  the  scapular  triangle  and  its 
contents  will  be  much  modified  by  that  movement  of  the 
scapula  which  is  called  rotation,  and  which  has  been  already 
considered  in  detail.  This  is  the  movement  which  causes 
the  inferior  angle  of  the  blade-bone  to  advance  on  the 
chest-wall,  whilst  its  upper  angle  passes  nearer  the  middle 
line,  a  movement  which  takes  place  to  greatest  extent 
when  the  arm  is  thrown  above  the  back  of  the  head  or 
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neck.  Rotatory  movement  in  an  opposite  direction  is 
produced  when  the  arm  is  carried  across  the  back  of  the 
trunk  towards  the  opposite  side  of  the  body.  In  this 
position  the  lower  angle  of  the  blade-bone  is  drawn  nearer 
the  middle  line  of  the  back,  whilst  the  upper  angle  passes 
to  lie  wide  of  the  middle  line. 

As  will  be  obvious,  there  may  be  many  combinations 
of  these  movements.  Two  examples  will  be  sufficient  to 
render  this  clear.  We  may  have  the  uplifted  arm  with  the 
shoulder  thrown  forwards,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  uplifted 
limb  with  the  shoulder  drawn  back — the  arrangement  of 
the  contents  and  outlines  of  this  scapular  triangle  display- 
ing very  characteristic  differences  in  the  two  positions. 

These  differences  the  student  will  best-  appreciate  for 
himself  by  a  study  of  Plates  V,  X,  XI,  XII,  XIV,  pp.  3^,  86, 
92,  102,  106). 

The  only  remaining  superficial  muscle  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  study  here  is  a  portion  of  the  external  oblique  as  it 
forms  the  flank  ;  this  is  visible  in  a  view  of  the  superficial 
muscles  of  the  back,  since  it  lies  wide  of  the  lower  attach- 
ment of  the  latissimus  dorsi  to  the  ribs  and  iliac  crest. 
Usually,  however,  the  superficial  layer  of  fat  in  this  region 
is  so  abundant  that  the  surface  contours  are  not-  much  in- 
fluenced by  the  development  or  contraction  of  this  part  of 
the  external  oblique. 

.  Whilst  the.  muscles  above  mentioned  constitute  the  super- 
flcial  layer  of  the  back,  the  student  must  not  overlook 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  deeper  muscles  exercise  a  very 
powerful  influence  on  the  surface  fotms.  Most  important 
of  these  are  the  erectores  spinae.  These  control  to  a  large 
extent  the  movements  of  the  vertebral  column  or  back- 
bone, and,  though  their  action  has  been  already  fully  dis- 
cussed, it  may  be  well  here  to  remind  the  student  that 
when  the  figure  is  represented  in  poses  in  which  the  back 
is  bent  either  forwards  or  backwards,  to  the  side,  or  twisted, 
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these  muscles  undergo  remarkable  modification  in  outline 
and  degree  of  contraction.  This  will  necessarily  react  on 
the  surface  contours,  for,  as  has  been  previously  stated,  the 
muscles  which  overlie  them  are  frequently  so  thin  and 
tendinous  that  these  deeper  muscles  exercise  a  much  more 
potent  influence  on  the  surface  form  than  those  which 
overlie  them. 

An  examination  of  Plate  Y  will  best  explain  this.  It 
may  be  well  here  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  when  the  figure 
is  bent  forward  the  central  fiirrow  of  the  back  becomes 
shallower,  and  may  be  replaced  by  a  ridge  corresponding 
to  the  tips  of  the  spines  of  the  vertebrae  ;  the  fleshy  columns 
of  the  erectores  spinae,  which  lie  on  either  side,  are  flattened, 
owing  to  the  stretching  of  their  fibres :  whereas  if  the  figure 
be  bent  backwards  the  median  furrow  is  deepened  and  the 
erectores  spinae  are  rendered  more  prominent,  owing  to  the 
feet  that  they  are  now  in  a  powerful  state  of  contraction. 
The  median  furrow  of  the  back  in  the  upper  thoracic 
region  may  be  further  deepened  by  the  approximation 
of  the  blade-bones  to  the  middle  line,  an  action  which 
is  induced  by  the  powerful  contraction  of  the  trapezii  and 
the  shortening  and  bulging  of  their  fibres,  a  condition 
which  is  represented  in  Plates  V,  XI,  pp.  36,  92. 

In  concluding  this  r4sam^  it  need  only  be  added  that 
the  difference  between  the  sexes  is  in  great  part  due 
to  the  fiict  that  in  woman  the  superficial  fatty  layer  ia 
present  in  such  a  quantity  as  to  mask,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  the  details  above  described.  In  the  female  we  do 
jiot  expect  to  find  so  powerful  a  muscular  development  as 
in  the  male ;  the  result  is  that,  though  in  woman  the  surface 
contours  depend  on  the  same  structures,  in  her  the  outlines 
are  more  rounded  and  soft,  affording  little  if  any  evidence 
of  many  of  the  above  details  (Plates  XIII,  XVII,  pp.  105, 121). 
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THE   UPPER   ARM. 


Before  passing  to  the  consideration  of  the  surface  forms 
of  the  upper  arm,  it  may  be  well  to  glance  for  a  moment 
at  the  manner  in  which  the  arm  springs  from  the  trunk. 
When  the  arm  is  hanging  by  the  side  there  is  a  hollow, 
called  the  armpit,  between  the  upper  part  of  the  limb  and 
the  chest- wall.  If  the  fingers  be  thrust  into  this  space  the 
anterior  and  posterior  walls  of  the  hollow  will  be  found  to 
be  thick  and  fleshy.  These  have  been  already  frequently 
referred  to  as  the  anterior  and  posterior  folds  of  the  arm- 
pit, and  have  been  seen  to  be  formed  by  the  muscles  passing 
frorni  the  trunk  to  the  limb. 

Great  alterations  take  place  in  the  form  of  this  hollow 
when  the  arm  is  raised  from  the  side.  Its  boundaries  are 
now  better  seen  for  the  borders  of  the  anterior  and 
posterior  folds  are  stretched,  and  more  clearly  defined. 

The  most  noticeable  feature  in  connexion  with  them  is 
that  the  posterior  fold  extends  farther  down  the  limb  than 
the  anterior ;  the  result  of  this  is  that  if  the  figure  is  looked 
at  from  the  front  when  the  arm  is  raised  we  can  see  into 
the  hollow  of  the  armpit.  In  this  view  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  posterior  wall  is  in  part  exposed,  and  we 
have  to  account  for  the  structures  which  determine  its  form. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  figure  is  sketched  from  behind 
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when  the  arm  is  uplifted  the  posterior  fold  of  the  armpit 
conceals  from  view  the  hollow,  and  the  lower  margin  of 
this  fold  forms  the  outline  of  the  figure  in  this  position. 
Viewed  from  the  side,  we  can  of  course  recognize  both 
boundaries,  and  get  a  better  idea  of  the  inner  wall  of 
the  space. 

For  clearness  of  description  the  boundaries  of  the  space 
had  now  better  be  described.  In  form  the  hollow  resembles 
a  four-sided  pyramid,  the  sides  of  which  are  unequal.  The 
base  of  the  pyramid  corresponds  to  the  skin  which  overlies 
the  hollow.  The  inner  wall  of  the  space  is  formed  by  the 
chest-wall  overlain  by  the  serratus  magnus.  The  anterior 
wall,  as  has  been  already  described,  is  formed  by  the 
pectoralis  major  and  minor.  The  posterior  wall  is  in  part 
made  up  of  the  anterior  surface  and  external  border  of 
the  blade-bone,  both  of  which  are  clothed  by  muscles.  On 
the  anterior  surface  there  is  a  muscle  called  the  sub- 
scapularis,  and,  running  along  the  external  border  of  the 
bone,  are  seen  the  thick  fleshy  fibres  of  the  teres  major. 
The  thickness  of  this  muscle  is  sufficient  to  mask  the 
outline  of  the  external  border  of  the  bone,  but  the  student 
can  easily  satisfy  himself  of  its  presence  by  grasping  firmly 
the  posterior  fold  of  the  armpit  when  the  limb  is  raised- 
Sweeping  round  the  outer  border  of  the  teres  major  the 
fibres  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  can  readily  be  seen  in  a  dis- 
section of  this  region,  and  in  certain  positions  of  the  limb 
their  presence  causes  distinct  alterations  of  the  surface  forms. 
The  anterior  and  posterior  walls  of  the  armpit  are  wide 
apart  as  they  pass  from  the  trunk,  but  as  the  muscles 
which  form  them — with  one  exception,  the  pectoralis  minor 
— are  all  inserted  into  the  bone  of  the  upper  arm  the 
folds  are  necessarily  brought  much  closer  together  at  their 
attachments  to  the  limb. 

The  outer  wall  of  the  apace  is  necessarily  much  narrower 
than  the  others,  and  consists  of  the  upper  portion  of  the 
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shaft  of  the  humerus  and  certain  mtiscles  which  are  passing 
down  along  ita  inner  side.  These  are  the  biceps  muscle 
of  the  arm  and  the  coraco  brachialis,  which  will  presently 
be  described.  The  hollow  itself  is  filled  with  fat,  in  which 
the  large  vessels  and  nerves  of  this  region  are  embedded. 
It  is  owing  to  the  presence 
of  these  contents,  and  also 
to  th^  stretching  of  the 
skin  and  fibrous  layers 
which  form  the  base  of 
the  space,  that  the  hollow 
is  not  so  deep  as  one  would 
expect  from  a  mere  study 
of  the  muscles  alone. 

Plates  X,  XII,  XV,  re- 
present the  figure  with  the 
limb  in  different  positions, 
F10.79.  Aview  toahowthertruc-  ^    ^j^       ^^     ^  ^^  ^e 

turett  which  underlie  the  deltoid  and 

great  pectoral  muscleB,the  outlines  of  able  to  form  a  better  idea 
whicU  are  reprewnted  by  dotted  lines,  ^f  ^^^^  arrangement  of  the 
The  separation  of  the  clavicular  nbrea  ,  j         p 

from  the  sternal  fibres  of  the  great  muscles  by  a  study  Ot 
pectoml  is  also  shown  by  a  dotted  these  plates  than  by  any 
verbal  description. 

This  is  a  convenient 
point  at  which  to  study 
the  coraco-brachialis.  This 
muscle  arises,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  short  head 
of  the  biceps  muscle  of 
the  arm,  from  the  tip  of  the  coracoid  process  of  the  blade- 
bone,  and  is  inserted  into  the  inner  side  of  the  humerus, 
where  its  attachment'  corresponds  to  the  middle  third  of 
the  length  of  the  shaft. 

The  upper  part  of  the  muscle  is  concealed  by  the  anterior 
fold  of  the  armpit,  and  as  it  runs  down  along  the  inner 
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side  of  the  ahaft  of  the  humerus  it  is  overlapped,  when 
the  limh  is  hanging  hy  the  side,  by  the  fleshy  fibres  of  the 
biceps.  When  the  arm  is  raised  and  the  borders  of  the 
armpit  are  stretched,  the  muscle  can  be  readily  recognized 
as  a  distinct  elevation  running  along  the  inner  side  of  the 
limb,  between  the  attachments  of  the  folds  of  the  armpit 
to  the  limb.  This  elevation  is  distinct  from,  and  lies  behind, 
that  formed  by  the.  upper  portion  of  the  biceps,  and  can  be 
traced  down  along  the  inner  side  of  the  upper  arm,  gradually 
fading  away  about  the  middle  of  this  portion  of  the  limb. 
The  muscle  is  most  strongly  marked  in  such  positions  as 
we  see  represented  in  pictures  of  the  Crucifixion  but  an 
examination  of  Plate  XV  will  sufficiently  demonstrate  the 
influence  which  it  has  on  the  surface  forms. 

As  will  be  seen,  it  is  separated  in  front  from  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  armpit  by  the  biceps,  whilst  behind  it  overlies 
the  posterior  fold  just  where  the  muscles  which  constitute 
that  fold,  viz.  the  latissimus  dorsi  and  teres  major,  are 
inserted  into  the  upper  portioiTbf  the  shaft  of  the  humerus. 

The  coraco-brachialis  assists  in  raising  the  arm  at  the 
shonlder-joint ;  it  also  tends  to  turn  the  limb  forwards  and 
inwards  towards  the  middle  line  of  the  body. 

Before  passing  to  consider  the  muscles  of  the  upper  arm 
it  will  be  necessary  to  describe  the  bones  with  which  they 
are  connected. 

The  humerus,  or  bone  of  the  upper  arm,  has  been  in  part 
described  (Chapter  V,  p.  98),  hut  its  lower  end  must  now 
be  examined  in  greater  detail. 

The  lower  end  of  the  humerus  enters  into  the  formation 
of  the  elbote-joint.  This  joint  unites  the  bone  of  the  upper 
arm  with  the  two  bones  of  the  fore-arm.  The  latter  lie  side 
by  side,  and  are  called — the  inner  bone,  the  ulna,  the  outer 
bone,  the  radiuft. 

The  shaft  of  the  humerus,  which  about  its  middle  is  more 
or  less  prismatic  in  section,  becomes  expanded  inferiorly. 
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It  becomes   flattened,  and   displays,  as   has   been   already 
stated,  well-marked  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces,  which 
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are  separated  on  the  inner  and  outer  sides  by  distinct 
margins.     If  traced    downwards   these   margins  will  be 
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found  to  terminate  in  pointed  processes  called  respectively 
the  inner  and  outer  condyles.  Of  these  condyles  the 
inner  is  the  more  prominent,  whilst  of  the  ridges  leading 
to  them  (called  sapra-condyloid  ridges)  the  outer  is  the 
better  marked.  These  ridges  and  processes  are  of  great 
importance  in  affording  attachment  to  numerous  muscles 
and  processes  of  fascia  in  this  region.  The  part  of  the 
humerus  which  lies  between  the  two  condyloid  processes 
ia  much  thickened  and  is  curved  slightly  forward.  It  is 
on  this  portion  of  the  bone  that  the  articular  sur&ces 
are  placed  by  means  of  which  it  is  connected  with  the 
radius  and  ulna. 

Just  below  the  external  condyle  and  to  its  inner  side 
a  smooth  rounded  surface,  called  the  capitellum  or  little 
head,  is  noticed.  This  surface,  which  lies  more  on  the  front 
of  the  lower  extremity  of  the  humerus  than  on  its  inferior 
aspect,  is  adapted  to  articulate  with  the  shallow  hollow  on 
the  upper  end  of  the  outer  bone  of  the  fore-arm  (radius). 
To  the  inner  side  of  this  little  articular  head  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus  is  grooved 
by  a  pulley-like  surface  which  passes  round  it  in  a  slightly 
spiral'  manner  from  back  to  front.  This  surface  is  called 
the  trochlea,  and  is  for  articulation  with  the  inner  bone  of 
the  fore-arm  (ulna).  The  trochlea  is  separated  &om  the 
capitellum  by  a  slight  smooth  ridge,  whilst  its  inner  border 
ia  defined  by  a,  well-marked  and  prominent  edge.  The 
latter  is  separated  by  a  considerable  interval  from  the 
internal  condyle  of  the  humerus,  which  lies  above  it  and  to 
ita  inner  side.  It  is  to  this  fact  that  the  internal  condyle 
owes  its  prominence. 

As  has  been  already  stated,  there  are  two  bones  in  the 
fore-arm — the  radius  and  the  ulna.  Now  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  these  two  bones  are  not  immovably  united,  as 
ia  the  case  with  the  corresponding  bones  of  the  leg,  but  are 
freely  movable  on  one  another  in  certain  directions.     This 
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may  be  best  understood  if  we  compare  for  a  moment  their 
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relations  to  each  other  in  diflferent  positions  of  the  limb.    If 

the  arm  be  held  with  the  palm  of  the  hand  directed  upwards, 

the  bones  will  be  found  to  lie  side  by  side  and  more  or  less 

^  parallel  to  each  other,  whereas  if  the  hand  be  now  turned 

so  that  the  palm  is  directed  downwards  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  outer  bone  of  the  fore-arm  passes  to  lie  obliquely 
across  the  inner  bone. 

This  movement  is  termed  the  movement  of  pronation 
and  supinations  it  will  require  to  be  studied  in  detail 
later,  but  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  referred   to 

w 

I  here,  in  order  that  the  student  may  understand  the  forms 

•  of  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  two  bones. 

,  In  comparing  the  two  bones  of  the  fore-arm  it  will  be 

noticed  that  the  upper  extremity  of  the  ulna  is  large,  whilst 
/  its  lower  end  is  comparatively  small     On  the  other  hand, 

the  upper  end  of  the  radius  is  small,  whilst  its  inferior 
i  extremity  is  large  and   expanded.      The  student  should 

i  associate  with  these  details  the  facts  that  the  ulna,  or  inner 

I  bone  of  the  fore-arm,  enters  most  largely  into  the  formation 

of  the  elbow-joint,  whilst  the  outer  bone,  or  radius,  plays 

the  most  important  part  in  supporting  the  skeleton  of  the 

hand  at  the  wrist-joint 
\    i  As  it  is  with  the  muscles  which  move  the  fore-arm  on 

f  the  upper  arm  that  we  are  at  present  concerned,  it  will 

I  be  advisable  to  consider  first  the  form  of  the  bone  of  the 

fore-arm,  which  is  most  intimately  associated   with  these 

movements. 


t 
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I  The  upper  extremity  of  the  ulna  is  large,  and  presents 

.  (  a  very  characteristic   appearance.      The  most  noticeable 

[    f  feature  is  a  deep  and  well-marked  notch,  called  the  greater 

'  sigmoid  notch,  which  lies  between  two  prominent  processes 

j  placed  one  above,  the  other  below  it     The  higher  of  these, 

f  called  the  olecranon  process,  lies  in  line  with  the  upper  end 

I    /  of  the  shaft.     The  posterior  prominent  angle  of  this  process 
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is  a  point  of  great  importance,  as  it  forms  the  tip  of  the 
elbow. 

The  lower  or  coronoid  process  is  a  wedge-shaped  piece  of 
bone  which  is  united  to  the  front  of  the  upper  extremity 
of  the  shaft  of  the  ulna,  some  little  distance  below  the 
olecranon.  The  interval  between  the  two  processes  corre- 
sponds to  the  notch  already  mentioned,  and  the  surfaces 
of  these  processes,  which  bound  the  notch,  are  smooth  and, 
in  the  living,  coated  with  articular  cartilage.  If  the  ulna 
and  the  humerus  are  articulated,  the  surfaces  of  the  greater 
sigmoid  notch  are  seen  to  be  admirably  adapted  to  fit  on 
the  trochlear  surface  of  the  lower  end  of  the  bone  of  the 
upper  arm. 

A  further  examination  of  the  upper  end  of  the  ulna 
reveals  the  fact  that  there  iB  another  articular  surface  to 
be  studied  in  connexion  with  it.  This  is  an  oval  hollow 
— called  the  leaser  sigmoid  notch — on  the  outer  side  of  the 
corouoid  process,  into  which  the  thick  margin  of  the  rounded 
head  of  the  upper  end  of  the  radius  fits. 

The  shaft  of  the  ulna  is  long  and  tapering ;  its  upper 
part  is  prismatic  on  section,  the  various  sur&ces  being 
separated  by  well-defined  margins ;  of  these,  one,  called 
the  posterior  border,  is  highly  important 

This  border  commences  above  by  the  fusion  of  two 
lines,  which  enclose  between  them  a  V-shaped  area  on  the 
back  of  the  olecranon  process,  and  may  be  traced  down  along 
the  posterior  aspect  of  the  shafl  towards  the  lower  extremity, 
where  it  gradually  fades  away,  corresponding,  however,  in 
line  and  direction  with  a  process  to  be  hereafter  described 
as  the  styloid  process.  The  line  so  formed  describes  a 
sinuous  curve  and  corresponds  to  a  well-marked  furrow  on 
the  back  of  the  fore-arm.  wliich  is  known  by  the  name  of 
the  ulnar  furrow.  The  importance  of  this  border  of  the 
bone  is  due  to  the  circumstance  that  throughout  its  whole 
length  it  is  subcutaneous,  a  fact  which   the   studeut  can 
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easily  verify  for  himaelf  by  raiming  his  finger  firmly  along 
the  back  of  the  fore-arm,  commencing  above  at  the  tip  of 
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the  elbow,  and  ending  below  at  the  prominence  on  the  back 
and  inner  side  of  the  wrist  which  lies  in  a  line  with  the 
little  finger. 
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The  lower  end  of  the  ulna,  curiously  enough  called  the 
bead,  consists  of  a  rounded  thick  battou-like  process,  fused 
on  the  extremity  of  the  shafl.  From  the  back  and  inner 
side  of  this  head  there  projects  downwards  a  prominent 
process  of  bone  called  the  styloid  process  of  the  ulna.  The 
further  details  of  this  portion  of  the  bone  will  be  studied 
in  connexion  with  the  description  of  the  wrist. 

The  radius,  or  outer  bone  of  the  fore-arm,  differs  from  the 
ulna  or  inner  hone  in  being,  small  above  and  thick  and 
e:q>anded  below.  Moreover  this  bone  is  not  as  long  as 
the  ulna,  which  exceeds  it  by  the  length  of  the  olecranon 
process. 

The  upper  end  of  the  radius  is  called  the  head.  It  too 
may  be  compared  to  a  thick  disk-shaped  piece  of  bone 
fixed  on  the  end  of  the  shaft.  The  upper  surface  of  this 
disk  or  head  is  slightly  hollowed  out  so  as  to  fit  on  to  the 
smooth  rounded  surface  of  the  capitellum  or  little  head  of 
the  humerus.  The  circumference  of  the  disk  is  thick  and 
rounded,  and  on  its  inner  side  is  adapted  for  articulation 
with  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna,  which  we  have 
already  seen  on  the  outer  side  of  the  coronoid  process  of 
that  bone.  The  head  of  the  radius  can  be  distinctly  felt 
beneath  the  skin  in  the  dimple  or  depression  which  appears 
behind  and  towards  the  outer  side  of  the  elbow,  when 
the  fore-arm  is  straightened  on  the  upper  arm. 

Below  the  head  the  shaft  of  the  bone  is  constricted,  but 
gradually  expands  as  it  passes  downwards,  becoming  much 
thicker  towards  its  lower  extremity. 

About  three-quarters  of  an  inch  below  the  head  there 
is  an  outstanding  osseous  tubercle  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
shaft.  This  is  called  the  bicipital  tubercle,  because  the  tendon 
of  the  biceps  muscle  is  attached  to  it. 

The  shaft  of  the  bone  is  so  overlain  by  muscles  that 
it  has  no  direct  influence  on  the  surface  contours  of  the 
fore-arm,  though  indirectly  it  reacts  on  the  surface  forms 
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by  supporting  these  muscles,  and  thus  gives  rise  to  great 
modifications  in  the  general  outline  of  the  limb,  according 
as  its  position  is  changed  in  the  movements  of  pronation 
and  supination  already  referred  to. 

The  lower  end  of  the  bone  is  broad  and  expanded.  It 
enters  largely  into  the  formation  of  the  wrist-joint,  furnish- 
ing by  its  inferior  articular.surface  a  broad  support  for  the 
bones  of  the  wrist.  The  external  border  of  this  expanded 
inferior  extremity  is  prolonged  downwards  in  the  form  of 
a  blunt-pointed  process,  called  the  styloid  process  of  the 
radius.  This  process,  as  well  as  the  bone  immediately  around, 
is  subcutaneous  and  forms  the  prominence  on  the  outer  side 
of  the  wrist  which  lies  in  line  with  the  thumb.  An  oval 
hollow,  seen  on  the  inner  side  of  the  expanded  lower  end 
of  the  bone,  receives  the  thick  margin  of  the  rounded 
head  of  the  ulna  when  the  two  bones  are  articulated. 

These  points  will  require  further  consideration  when  the 
movements  of  pronation  and  supination  are  discussed  and 
when  the  anatomy  of  the  wrist  is  considered. 

There  are  few  subjects  which  require  more  careftil  study 
than  the  elbow-joint.  A  knowledge  of  the  shape  and 
relations  of  the  bones  which  enter  into  its  formation  is 
essential  to  enable  the  student  to  understand  the  alterations 
in  form  which  depend  on  the  movements  of  this  joint. 

The  elbow-joint  is  a  typical  example  of  a  hinge-joint. 
That  is  to  say,  movement  takes  place  in  one  or  other  of  two 
directions,  either  forwards  or  backwards— which  movements 
are  termed  flexion  and  extension.  In  the  former  the  fore- 
arm is  bent  forwards  on  the  upper  arm,  in  the  latter  the 
limb  is  straightened  so  that  the  fore-arm  is  brought 
nearly  into  line  with  the  upper  arm.  The  capsule  which 
invests  the  joint  is  loose  in  front  and  behind,  so  as  to 
allow  freely  of  movements  in  those  directions.  At  the  sides 
of  the  joint,  however,  the  capsule  is  strengthened  by  the 
addition  of  strong  ligaments  which  prevent  any  lateral  play. 
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As  has  been  already  stated,  the  ulna  is  the  bone  of  the 
.  fore-arm  which  enters  most  largely  into  the  formation  of 
this  joint.  The  sigmoid  notch 
between  the  coronoid  and 
olecranon  processes  is  fitted 
on  to  the  trochlear  surface 
of  the  humerus,  but  as  this 
notch  is  less  in  extent  than 
the  surface  on  which  it  &\s 
it  follows  that,  in  the  move- 
ments of  the  joint,  the  notch 
is  applied  to  difierent  parts 
of  the  trochlea  as  the  for- 
ward and  backward  move- 
ments are  performed.  Thus, 
when  the  limb  is  extended, 
Le.  straightened,  the  surfaces 
of  the  notch  are  in  contact  with 
the  back  and  lower  parta 
of  the  trochlea,  whereas,  when 
the  elbow  is  forcibly  bent,  the 
notch  is  in  contact  with  the 
anterior  and  inferior  aspects 
of  the  trochlea. 

The  processes  which  bound 
the  notch  above  and  below 
are  prominent  and  outstand- 
ing, and  an  arrangement  is 
necessary  to  prevent  them 
onduly  limiting  the  range 
of  movement  of  the  joint 
Above  the  trochlear  surface 
of  the  humerus,  both  in  front 

and  behind,  the  bone  is  hollowed  out  to  form  two  fossae. 
That  in  front  ifl  called  the  coronoid /os«o;  the  one  behind, 
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the  olecranon  fossa.  When  the  limb  is  extended  the 
anterior  and  upper  border  of  the  olecranon  process  lies 
in  the  olecranon  fossa,  whilst  in  the  bent  position  the 
prominent  lower  border  of  the  great  sigmoid  notch,  formed 
by  the  coronoid  process,  occupies  the  coronoid  fossa. 

The  movements  of  flexion  and  extension  of  the  fore-arm 
are  effected  by  the  sigmoid  notch  being  drawn  over  the 
trochlea  of  the  humerus,  but  as  the  radius  is  united  to 
the  ulna  by  means  of  certain  joints  it  follows  that  as  the 
ulna  moves  it  carries  with  it  the  radius.  It  has  been  already 
stated  that  the  upper  surface  of  the  head  of  the  radius  is 
hollowed  out  to  adapt  it  to  fit  the  capitellum  or  small  head 
of  the  humerus,  but  as  this  latter  articular  surface  is  placed 
more  on  the  front  than  on  the  lower  aspect  of  the  inferior 
extremity  of  the  humerus  it  results  that  the  radius  is  but 
slightly  in  contact  with  this  surface  of  the  humerus  when 
the  limb  is  fully  extended.  When  the  elbow  is  bent,  how- 
ever, the  head  of  the  radius  is  more  closely  applied  to  the 
capitellum.  The  surfaces  just  described  are  so  arranged 
as  to  permit  not  only  of  movements  in  a  backward  and 
forward  direction,  but  also  of  movements  of  rotation  of  the 
head  of  the  radius  on  the  capitellum.  This  movement  of 
the  radius  is  possible  in  all  positions  of  the  limb,  but  is 
best  controlled  and  most  efficiently  employed  when  the 
elbow  is  bent,  for  in  this  position  the  head  of  the  radius 
fits  more  accurately  on  the  capitellum  and  is  therefore  better 
supported. 

These  facts  are  borne  out  by  experience.  It  is  in  the 
movements  of  pronation  and  supination,  already  incidentally 
referred  to,  that  the  rotation  of  the  head  of  the  radius  takes 
place.  When  we  make  use  of  these  movements,  and  desire 
to  employ  a  considerable  amount  of  force,  we  are  accustomed 
to  do  so  with  the  arm  bent,  as  in  the  acts  of  inserting 
a  corkscrew  or  using  a  screw-driver,  for  in  this  position 
of  the  limb  the  head  of  the  radius  is  well  supported  by  the 
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capitellmn.  But,  whilst  this  is  the  case,  the  student  must 
not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  same  movementa  may  be 
performed  with  the  limb  extended,  as  in  the  act  of  fencing, 
or  when  we  lift  and  twist  anything  about ;  in  the  latter 
act,  however,  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  joint  is  subjected 
to  a  tearing  rather  than  a  crushing  strain. 

It  is  necessEuy  to  consider  the  movements  of  flexion  and 
extension  of  the  elbow  more  carefully.  Were  the  move- 
ments as  simple  as  have  been  described,  one  would  naturally 
expect  that  when  the  fore-arm  is  bent  on  the  upper  arm 
the  anterior  surfaces  of  the  two  parts  of  the  limb  would  be 
brought  into  contact ;  that  this  is  not  the  case,  the  student 
can  easily  demonstrate  for  himsell  If  the  arms  be  extended 
by  the  sides  of  the  trunk  with  the  palms  of  the  hands 
directed  forwards,  and  the  fore-arms  then  bent  upwards 
without  any  conscious  restraint,  the  elbows  being  still  kept 
in  contact  with  the  sides  of  the  chest,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  hands  will  fall  naturally  in  a  crossed  position  on  the 
front  of  the  breast,  and  not,  aa  one  might  reasonably  expect, 
over  the  shoulders  of  the  corresponding  limbs.  This  will 
be  obvious  if  the  attempt  is  made  to  touch  the  shoulder 
with  the  hand  of  the  same  side,  while  the  upper  arm  is 
still  closely  applied  to  the  side  of  the  body :  an  experiment 
which  will  prove  that  the  action  is  a  very  constrained  one. 

If  the  arms  be  again  extended  by  the  side,  in  the  manner 
above  described,  another  point  will  be  noticed.  The  fore- 
arms appear  splayed  on  the  upper  arms ;  in  other  words, 
the  axis  of  the  fore>arm  when  viewed  from  the  front  is  not 
in  line  with  the  axis  of  the  upper  arm,  but  forms  with  it 
an  obtuse  angle.  Why  this  is  not  as  a  rule  apparent  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  when  we  carry  our  limbs  by  the  sides 
of  our  body  we  usually  have  the  palms  of  the  hands  directed 
inwards  towfu*ds  the  sides  of  the  thighs,  as  in  the  military 
attitude  of  attention ;  in  this  attitude  the  bones  of  the 
fore-arm  are  in  a  position  midway  between  supination  and 
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pronation,  s  position  which  so  modifies  the  direction  of  the 
axis  of  the  fore-arm  as  to  bring  it  directly  in  line  with 
the  axis  of  the  upper  arm  and  thus  cause  the  disappearance 
of  the  obtuse  angle  alluded  to.  To  represent  this  angle  has 
been  regarded  by  many  as  oifensive  and  inartistic ;  at  the- 
same  time  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  condition  is 
a  perfectly  natural  one,  and  the  action  in  which  it  is  most 
pronounced  is  by  no  means  unfrequently  employed  by 
many  as  a  gesture  which  is  usually  associated  with  an 
obsequious  manner. 


a.  The  axil  of  rotation  of  the  joint 
ia  plaoed  obliqiuly  to  the  long 
axi«  of  the  hninenu. 

c  and  d  i.  BepreaeDt  two  pieoei  of 


preMDted  by  the  dotted  lij 


The  explanation  of  the  above  facts  ia  to  be  found  in  the 
form  of  the  articular  surfaces  by  which  the  humerus  and 
ulna  are  united.  The  student  will  best  understand  this  by 
a  reference  to  the  accompanying  diagrams  (Fig.  88).  These 
do  not  account  for  all  the  movements  which  take  place  at 
the  elbow,  but  they  at  least  render  clear  the  cause  of  the 
obtuse  angle  when  the  limb  is  extended  and  the  crossing 
inwards  when  the  fore-arm  is  bent.    As  will  be  seen,  this 
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ia  due  to  the  fact  that  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  hinge  is 
not  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  upper  segment 
of  the  limb,  but  obliquely  to  it. 

The  dotted  line  in  the  figure  represents  the  position  which 
the  lower  segment  of  the  two  hinged  pieces  would  occupy 
if  it  was  bent  on  the  upper. 

The  influence  of  the  bones  of  the  elbow-joint  on  the 
surface  forms  must  now  be  studied.  Of  the  two  condyles 
of  the  humerus  the  internal  ia  the  more  prominent,  and 
can  be  readily  felt  and  seen  on  the  inner  side  of  the  elbow. 
The  external,  not  nearly  so  prominent  on  the  bone,  can  be 
felt  from  the  surface,  but  causes  no  corresponding  projection, 
because  the  muscles  which  rise  from  the  ridge  leading  to 
'  it  are  bo  fleshy  as  completely  to  mask  its  form.  Its  position, 
however,  is  clearly  indicated  by  on  intermuscular  furrow 
which  lies  between  the  muscles  already  spoken  of  and 
others  which  rise  from  the  back  of  the  external  condyloid 
process.  This  furrow  in  the  muscular  male  is  dearly 
defined  by  the  margins  of  the  ontstanding  muscles  on 
either  side,  but  in  the  female  and  child,  owing  to  the 
larger  quantity  of  subcutaneous  &t,  it  is  replaced  by  a 
dimple.  If  the  finger  be  placed  in  the  upper  part  of  this 
furrow  the  back  of  the  external  condyle  can  be  distinctly  felt, 
whilst  immediately  below  it  the  finger  will  readily  recognize 
the  head  of  the  radius  (Plate  XX,  Figs,  i,  2,  3,  pp.  170). 

The  olecranon  process  of  the  ulna  is  a  feature  of  great 
importance  in  connexion  with  the  surface  forms  of  the 
elbow,  a  circumst^ue  due,  not  only  to  its  prominence,  but 
also  to  its  mobility.  The  projection  of  the  hinder  and 
upper  part  of  this  process  forms  the  tip  of  the  elbow. 
When  the  arm  ia  fiilly  extended  this  point  of  the  bone  lies 
on  a  level  with  a  line,  drawn  across  the  back  of  the  joint, 
oonneoting  the  two  condyloid  processes.  "When  tlie  arm 
is  bent,  the  tip  of  the  elbow  becomes  more  prominent  Eind 
descends  to  a  much  lower  level    In  the  position  of  the 
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limb  iii  which  the  fore-arm  is  flexed  on  the  upper  arm  at 
a  right  angle,  the  tip  of  the  olecranon  lies  in  direct  line  with 
the  axis  of  the  humerus,  and  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and 
a  half,  according  to  the  size  of  the  bones,  below  the  level  of 
the  internal  condyle.  These  points,  if  viewed  from  behind 
with  the  arm  in  this  position  (Fig.  gi),  will  be  seen  to  form 
a  triangle,  of  which  the  base  corresponds  to  an  imaginary 
line  connecting  the  two  condyloid  processes  of  the  humerus, 
the  apex  being  formed  by  the  tip  of  the  olecranon. 


BoDBB  of  the  left  elbow. 

Fie.    89.    Ab    Been          Flo.  90.    Ah    seen  Fio.    91.    As    seen 

from  the  front  when      from  behind  when  the  from  behind  when  the 

the  joint  is  extended.      joint  b  extended.  joint  is  bent  to  a  right 


I.  Bxternal  condj'le. 


I.  IntuTial  oonilyle. 


If  flexion  of  the  fore-arm  be  carried  further,  the  tip  of  the 
olecranon  will  also  advance,  and  the  outline  of  this  process 
will  be  rendered  more  distinct.  The  back  of  the  olecranon 
process  forms  a  triangular  surface  which  is  bounded  on 
either  side  by  bony  ridges ;  these  gradually  coalesce  inferiorly 
to  form  the  posterior  border  of  the  shaft  of  the  ulna.  The 
triangular  surface  of  bone  included  between  the  two  lines 
is  uncovered  by  muscle  and  immediately  underlies  the  skin  ; 
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Fio.  93.    View  of  the  bonea  of  the  right  elbov  from  the  outer  ddc 
with  the  joist  extended. 


Fio.  93.  View  of  the  bones  of  the  right  elbow  from  the  outer  side 
with  the  joint  alightty  bent. 


Fra,  94.  View  of  the  bones  of  the  right  elbow  from  the  outer  side 
with  the  joint  atill  further  bent. 


;.  CBpftcUoni  of  hnmsms. 
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it  can  be  easily  felt,  and  is  limited  above  by  the  pointed 
extremity  of  the  olecranon,  whilst  below  it  becomes  con- 
tinuous with  the  ulnar  furrow  which  corresponds,  on  the 
surface,  to  the  posterior  border  of  the  ulna. 

The  movements  of  which  the  elbow-joint  is  capable  are 
those  of  flexion  and  extension.  The  former  is  effected  by 
the  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  front  of  the  upper  arm, 
and  is  checked  by  the  opposition  of  the  soft  parts  which 
clothe  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  limb.  Extension  is  due 
to  the  contraction  of  the  triceps  muscle,  which  lies  on  the 
back  of  the  upper  arm,  and  is  limited  by  the  tightening 
of  certain  ligaments  and  the  mechanical  locking  of  the 
bones,  especially  when  the  action  is  a  violent  ona  The 
extent  to  which  this  movement  may  take  place  varies  in 
different  individuals ;  in  some,  owing  to  a  greater  laxity  of 
the  ligaments  and  to  modifications  in  the  form  of  the  bones, 
a  certain  amount  of  hyper-extension  is  possibla  This  gives 
rise  to  an  unpleasant  appearance,  for  the  fore-arm  appears 
as  if  bent  back  on  the  upper  arm. 

The  muscles  which  control  the  movements  of  the  elbow- 
joint  must  now  be  described ;  they  form  the  fleshy  masses 
on  the  front  and  back  of  the  upper  arm.  Beneath  the 
skin  and  subcutaneous  fat  of  the  arm  a  sheath  of  fascia 
invests  the  entire  limb.  This  fascial  sheath  may  be  com- 
pared to  a  tight-fitting  sleeva  Above,  it  is  continuous 
with  the  fascia  covering  the  shoulder  and  the  layer  which 
forms  the  floor  of  the  armpit;  at  several  points  corre- 
sponding to  the  attachment  of  the  muscles  which  form 
the  anterior  and  posterior  folds  of  the  armpit,  it  receives 
considerable  additions  by  means  of  fibrous  strands  derived 
from  the  tendons  of  insertion,  of  these  muscles.  These 
fibrous  bands  mask  to  some  extent  the  borders  of  the 
tendons  of  insertion  of  these  muscles,  and  render  more 
flowing  the  outline  of  the  axillary  folds,  where  they  become 
blended   with    the   surface   contours   of   the    upper    arm. 
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A  closer  inapection  of  this  fibrous  sheath  reveals  the  fact 
that  in  the  upper  arm  it  is  subdivided  by  partitions,  which 
pass  from  it,  one  on  either  side,  to  become  attached  to  the 
ridges  of  bone  which  have  been  already  seen  to  extend 
upwards  on  each  side  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus  from  the 
internal  and  external  condyloid  processes. 

These  partitions  are  called  the  intermu$cular  septa, 
internal  and  external,  according  as  they  lie  along  the  inner 
or  outer  side  of  the  limb.  The  result  of  this  arrangement 
is  that  the  sleeve  or  sheath  is  divided  into  two  compart- 
ments, in  the  anterior  of  which  are  lodged  the  muscles 
which  bend  the  elbow,  and  which  are  known  as  the  flexor 
group,  whilst  occupying  the  posterior  compartment  is  the 
extensor  group. 

The  intermuscular  septa  are  structures  of  some  import- 
ance as  determinants  of  surface  forms,  but  their  influence 
in  this  respect  will  be  better  studied  when  the  actions  of 
the  various  muscles  have  been  considered. 

Of  the  flexors  of  the  fore-arm  there  are  two  which  may 
now  be  conveniently  studied.  There  are  other  muscles 
which  assist  in  performing  these  movements,  but  the 
description  of  them  is  for  the  time  delayed.  The  two 
referred  to  are  the  brachialis  anticus  and  the  biceps  of 
the  arm. 

The  brachialis  anttcus  is  the  deeper  as  well  as  the  smaller ; 
it  passes  directly  over  the  front  of  the  elbow-joint,  arising 
from  the  humerus  above  and  passing  to  the  ulna  below.  It 
cakes  origin  from  the  front  of  the  lower  half  of  the  shaft 
of  the  humerus,  as  well  as  from  the  intermuscular  septa, 
more  particularly  that  on  the  inner  side ;  superiorly  its 
fibres  lie  on  either  side  of  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid. 
The  fleshy  fibres  of  the  muscle  diverge  above,  but  converge 
below  towards  the  insertion,  which  is  into  the  front  of  the 
coronoid  process  of  the  ulna.  The  widest  part  of  the  muscle 
lies  at  some  little  distance  above  the  elbow. 
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The  brachialis  anticus  is  overlain  by  the  biceps  muscle, 
\ '  but  as  the  latter  is  narrower  than  the  former  the  fibres  of 

the  brachialis  are  exposed,  both  01^  the  inner  and  outer 


i  aspects  of  the  front  of  the  limb.     Along  the  outer  side  of 

I .  the  upper  arm  the  fibres  of  the  brachialis  are  seen  lying 

V  in  the  interval  between  the  biceps  in  front,  the  external 

inter-muscular  septum  and  the  outer  head  of  the  triceps 
,  ^  behind,  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid  above,  and  the  origin  of 

i  a  muscle  called  the  supinator  longus  below  (Plates  XX, 

f '.  XXI,  pp.  170,  180). 

Along  the  inner  aspect  of  the  upper  arm  the  fibres  are 
visible  between  the  biceps  in  front,  the  internal  inter- 
muscular septum  and  inner  head  of  the  triceps  behind, 
and  the  origin  of  the  pronator  radii  teres  muscle  below 
(Plates  XVIII,  XXI,  pp.  144,  180). 
In  both  these  situations  the  muscle  is  superficial,  and, 
Jfj  during  powerful   contraction,  may  directly  influence  the 

surface  forms. 
f  I ;  In  action  it  will  also  push  forward  the  lower  part  of  the 

*' ^'  biceps,  which  lies  upon  it,  and  so  indirectly  exert  an  influence 

on  the  superficial  contours. 
The  muscle  acts  as  a  flexor  of  the  fore-arm ;  by  its  in- 
,.-.  sertion  into  the  coronoid   process  of  the  ulna  it  draws 

the  sigmoid  articular  area  over  the  trochlear  surface  of  the 
humerus. 

The  biceps  flexor  cubiti,  or  biceps  of  the  arm,  belongs  to 
that  group  of  muscles  which  has  been  described  as  indirect 
in  their  action.     Under  normal  conditions  it  has  no  attach- 
ment to  the  humerus  whatever,  but  arises  from  the  shoulder- 
\^\  blade.    This  it  does  by  two  tendons,  one  of  which,  called 

the  long  head,  springs  from  the  blade-bone  just  above  the 
I  articular  surface  (glenoid  fossa)  for  the  head  of  the  humerus ; 

the   other,  or  short  head,  arises  along  with   the  coraco- 

brachialis  (as  has  been  already  described  at  the  beginning  of 

jij  this  chapter)  from  the  coracoid  process  of  the  shoulder-blade. 


jl 
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These  tendons  lie  under  cover  of  the  muscles  which  form 
the  cap  of  the  shoulder,  and  it  is  just  before  they  appear 
beneath  the  anterior  fold  of  the  armpit  that  they  become 
fteshy.  Each  tendon  is  provided  with  a  belly,  hence  the 
name  of  the  muscle,  but  these  bellies  are  so  closely  applied 
the  one  to  the  other  that  we  may  disregard  their  separate 
existence  and  consider  only  the  fleshy  mass  formed  by  their 
union  {Fig.  79,  p.  124). 

At  the  upper  part  of  the  limb  this  appears  as  it  escapes 
below  the  margin  of  the  pectoralis  major,  which  here  forms 
the  anterior  fold  of  the  armpit ;  gradually  increasing  in 
bulk,  the  muscle  attains  its  maximum  thickness  about  the 
middle  of  the  upper  arm.  Below  this  point  the  fibres  are 
gathered  together  to  end  in  a  powerful  tendon,  part  of 
which  passes  by  a  ribbon-like  expansion  to  be  inserted  into 
and  blended  with  the  fascia  of  the  fore-arm  where  it 
overlies  the  muscles  which  spring  from  the  inner  condyle 
of  the  humerus.  The  remainder,  by  far  the  stronger  portion, 
.  is  continued  downwards  as  a  thick  rounded  tendon,  which  is 
inserted  into  the  bicipital  tubercle  of  the  outer  bone  of  the 
fore-(urm  (radius).  In  form  the  muscle  may  vary  consider- 
ably in  different  individuals,  a  difference  not  dependent 
on  its  development  from  exercise  or  otherwise,  but  due 
to  the  arrangement  of  its  component  parts.  Thus  in  some 
the  muscular  fibres  are  long  and  the  tendinous  portions 
are  relatively  short,  whilst  in  others  the  fleshy  belly  of  the 
muscle  is  short  and  the  tendons  are  long.  The  influence 
of  these  varieties  of  the  muscle  on  the  surface  form  may 
be  better  understood  by  a  reference  to  the  condition  met 
with  in  the  calf  of  the  leg.  It  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  that  the  form  of  the  leg  differs  much  in  different 
persona ;  in  many  the  prominence  of  the  calf  is  situated 
high  up  on  the  back  of  the  leg,  whereas  in  others  the 
swelling  of  the  calf  reaches  lower  down  and  imparts  a  much 
more  clumsy  appearance  to  the  ankle.     This  is  entirely  due 
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to  differences  in  the  length  of  the  fleshy  bellies  of  the 
muscles  which  are  placed  on  the  back  of  the  leg. 

In  considering  the  relations  of  the  biceps  to  the  surface 
the  student  must   bear  -in  mind  that  the  muscle   is  in 
great  part  superficial     It   is  only  at  its  upper  and  lower 
i  attachments  that  it  is  concealed  from  view.     Above,  the 

j  anterior  fold  of  the  armpit  covers  the  tendons  of  origin 

i  of  the  muscle.     Below,  the  tendon  of  insertion  sinks  deeply 

*  between  the  muscles  of  the  fore-arm  (Plates  XVIII,  XXI, 

\  pp.  144,  180). 

[  The  greater  part  of  the  fleshy  belly  of  the  muscle  is 

therefore  superficial,  and  it  is  to  this  that  the  rounded 
form  of  the  front  of  the  upper  arm  is  due.  The  form  of 
the  belly  of  the  muscle  is  such  that  its  thickness  is  greater 
than  its  width ;  hence  the  diameter  of  the  upper  arm  is 
greater  from  before  backwards  than  from  side  to  side.  As 
if  has  been  already  said,  the  width  of  the  belly  of  the  biceps 

\\\  is  not  sufficient  to  conceal  entirely  the  brachialis  anticus  on 

which  it  rests,  so  that  a  portion  of  the  latter  muscle  is 
\]      '  exposed   on  either   side  of  it   (Plates  XVIII,  XX,  XXI, 

pp.  144,  170,  180). 
The  outer  and  inner  borders  of  the  biceps  are  defined 
/  /    r  by  two  shallow  ftirrows  which  run  down  one  on  either  side 

^  ';    I  of  the  front  of  the  upper  arm.     The  outer  furrow  corre- 

spends  superiorly  to  the  interval  between  the  deltoid  and 
biceps,  whilst  below,  where  it  is  usually  well  marked,  it 


I  overlies  the  interval  between  the  biceps  above  and  to  the 

inner  side,  and  the  supinator  longus  below  and  to  the  outer 
I  side.     The  middle  part  of  this  furrow,  which  is  less  well 


i  marked,  overlies  the  external  intermuscular  septum,  and  it 

*  is  here  that  fibres  of  the  brachialis  anticus  are  brought  into 

direct  relation  with  the  surface  (see  ante).    These  facts  will 

}  be  clearly  demonstrated  by  a  reference  to  Plates  XVIII, 

:  XIX,  XX,  XXI. 

I  :  The  surface  furrow  along  the  inner  side  of  the  upper  arm 
t  i 
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correapouds  to  the  inner  border  of  the  biceps  moscle. 
Above,  it  may  be  traced  into  the  hollow  of  the  armpit, 
though  in  certain  positions  of  the  limb,  viz.  when  the  arm 
is  uplifted,  the  prominence  due  to  the  coraco-brachialis  will 
interrupt  it  to  some  extent  The  bottom  of  this  furrow 
corresponds  to  the  brachialis  anticus  muscle  and  the  internal 
intermuscular  septum,  whilst  the  posterior  margin  of  the 
furrow  is  due  to  the  prominence  of  the  triceps  muscle  on 
the  back  of  the  arm.  Below,  it  blends  with  the  surface  in 
front  of  the  elbow.  The  aponeurotic  insertion  of  the  biceps 
into  the  fascia  of  the  fore-arm  bridges  across  the  interval 
which  would  otherwise  exist  between  the  biceps  and  the 
muscles  of  the  fore-arm  which  spring  from  the  internal 
condyle  of  the  humerus.  The  furrow  along  the  inner 
side  of  the  upper  arm  is  much  less  marked  than  what  we 
would  expect  from  a  study  of  the  muscles  alone,  because 
the  great  blood-vessels  and  nerves  which  supply  the  arm 
lie  along  the  limb  in  this  situation. 

The  biceps  muscle,  from  its  connexion  with  the  radius,  acta 
as  a  powerful  flexor  of  the  fore-arm,  but  it  also  assists  in 
raising  the  arm  at  the  shoulder-joint,  as  it  takes  its  origin 
from  the  shoulder-blade.  Its  action  as  a  flexor  of  the  fore- 
arm is  modified  by  the  position  of  the  radius  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  action ;  for  if  the  radius,  which  is  the 
bone  principally  concerned  in  the  movements  of  pronation 
and  supination,  be  crossed  over  the  ulna  or  inner  bone 
of  the  fore-arm,  as  in  the  position  of  pronation,  the  first 
effect  of  the  contraction  of  the  biceps  will  be  to  supinate 
the  limb.  The  muscle  is  therefore  a  powerful  supinator 
as  well  as  a  fiexor  of  the  fore-arm.  The  action  of  the  biceps 
as  a  supinator  may  be  easily  demonstrated  as  follows : — 
Bend  the  elbow  until  the  fore-arm  forms  a  right  angle  with 
the  upper  arm,  then  rotate  the  bones  of  the  fore-arm  in 
such  a  way  as  to  direct  the  palm  of  the  hand  upwards  and 
downwards,  or  backwards  and  forwards,  as  the  case  may 
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be.    The  biceps  will  be  contracted  when  the  limb  is  in  the 
supine  position,  and  relaxed  when  in  the  prone  position. 

The  fleshy  mass  which  is  placed  on  the  back  of  the  upper 
arm  acts  as  an  extensor  muscle  of  the  fore-arm :  it  is 
called  the  triceps^  and,  as  its  name  implies,  arises  by  three 
heads,  which  are  distinguished  as  the  inner ^  the  ovier^  and 
the  middle  or  long  head.  The  two  former  arise  from  the 
humerus ;  the  latter  springs  from  the  outer  margin  of  the 
blade-bone,  just  below  the  shallow  socket  which  receives 
the  head  of  the  humerus  (Plates  XVIII,  XX,  XXI,  pp.  144, 
170,  180). 

These  three  fleshy  masses  are  attached  inferiorly  to  an 
aponeurotic  tendon,  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half 
wide,  which  rea<5hes  as  high  as  the  middle  of  the  upper  ann. 

By  means  of  this  tendon  the  muscle  is  inserted  into 
the  hinder  part  and  outer  border  of  the  olecranon  process, 
a  few  of  the  fleshy  fibres  of  the  inner  head  of  the  muscle 
being  directly  connected  with  the  olecranon  without  the 
intervention  of  tendinous  fibres.  As  the  fleshy  mass  of  the 
muscle  overlies  the  back  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus,  it 
is  brought  into  relation  with  the  intermuscular  septa  which 
have  been  already  described.  From  the  posterior  surface  of 
these  septa  the  outer  and  inner  heads  of  the  muscle  derive 
fibres  of  origin.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  these  septa 
lie  between  the  brachialis  anticus  muscle  in  front  and  the 
triceps  muscle  on  the  back  of  the  upper  arm,  one  along 
the  inner,  the  other  along  the  outer  side  of  the  limb. 

The  muscle  is  superficial  except  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
limb,  where  the  deltoid  covers  a  part  of  the  long  head  as 
well  as  the  highest  attachment  of  the  outer  head. 

The  surfaxje  contours  of  the  baxjk  of  the  upper  arm  depend 
on  the  arrangement  of  the  fibres  of  the  triceps,  and  the 
distinction  between  its  several  parts  is  most  apparent  when 
the  muscle  is  in  a  state  of  powerful  contraction.  In  this 
condition  the  contrast  between  the  fleshy  and  tendinous 
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parts  of  the  muscle  is  at  oucd  apparent.  The  area  overlying 
the  tendinous  part  forms  an  elongated  flattened  surface, 
passing  up  the  centre  of  the  back  of  the  lirab  from  the  tip 
of  the  elbow  below  to  a  point  above  corresponding  pretty 
closely  to  the  middle  of  the  length  of  the  upper  arm.  On 
either  side  of,  and  above,  this  flattened  area  the  bulging 
produced  by  the  contraction  of  the  fleshy  fibres  is  seen. 
The  most  noticeable  contour  is  that  produced  by  the  attach- 
ment of  the  outer  head  of  the  muscle  to  the  tendinous  part; 
this  produces  a  well-marked  oblique  furrow,  which  repeats 
at  a  lower  level  that  caused  by  the  hinder  border  of  the 
deltoid  as  it  passes  across  the  upper  part  of  the  limb 
(Plates  X,  XX,  XXI,  pp.  86,  170,  180). 

On  the  inner  side  of  the  limb  the  separation  of  the  long 
from  the  inner  head  is  indicated  by  a  furrow  which  passes 
obliquely  downwards  and  backwards  across  the  hinder  and 
inner  aspect  of  the  upper  arm  from  a  point  about  its  middle 
towards  the  inner  border  of  the  tendinous  part  of  the  muscle 
(Plates  XIX,  XXI,  pp.  148,  180). 

The  muscle  acts  as  a  powerful  extensor  of  the  fore-arm 
on  the  upper  arm.  Owing  to  the  attachment  of  the  long 
head  to  the  blade-bone,  this  part  of  the  muscle  also  assists 
in  drawing  down  the  elevated  limb. 

Mention  may  now  be  made  of  a  muscle  called  the  ancoiMtw, 
which,  whilst  it  might  well  be  described  with  the  muscles 
of  the  back  of  the  fore-arm,  is  better  considered  here,  as  it  is 
intimately  associated  with  the  triceps. 

The  aiiCQ'mui  has  a  triELngular  outline,  and  fills  up  the  in- 
terval between  the  back  of  the  external  condyle,  the  outer 
border  of  the  olecranon  process,  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
shaft  of  the  ulna.  It  thus  overlies  to  a  slight  extent  the 
back  of  the  head  of  the  radius.  The  muscle  arises  from 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  external  condyle  of  the  humerus 
by  a  pointed  tendinous  attachment.  The  fibres  spread  oat 
in  a  ian-shaped  manner ;  the  upper,  almost  horizontal,  pass 
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inwards  to  be  attached  to  the  outer  margin  of  the  olecranon, 
whilst  the  lower  pass,  with  varying  degrees  of  obliquity,  to 
be  inserted  into  the  posterior  border  of  the  ulna  along  its 
outer  margin.  The  extent  of  this  attachment  varies  some- 
what, but,  generally  speaking,  may  be  said  to  correspond  to 
the  upper  fourth  or  third  of  the  length  of  the  bona 

The  muscle  is  held  down  by  an  expansion  derived  from 
the  outer  side  of  the  tendinous  insertion  of  the  triceps.  At 
its  origin  the  anconeus  is  directly  related  to  the  muscles 
which  arise  from  the  front  and  outer  side  of  the  external 
condyle,  and  the  interval  between  it  and  these  muscles 
corresponds  to  the  depression  to  which  attention  has 
already  been  directed  in  considering  the  surface  relations 
of  the  parts  about  the  elbow. 

The  general  lie  of  the  muscle  may  best  be  understood  by 
a  reference  to  Plates  XX,  XXI.  It  acts,  along  with  the 
triceps,  in  extending  the  fore-arm. 

The  influence  of  the  foregoing  muscles  on  the  surface 
form  of  the  limb  has  been  already  considered,  but  reference 
may  now  be  made  to  the  intermuscular  septa  which  have 
been  already  described.  Of  these  the  more  important,  as 
a  determinant  of  surface  form,  is  the  external.  When  the 
muscles  are  powerfully  contracted  and  the  limb  is  flexed, 
the  margin  of  the  external  septum  forms  a  well-defined 
ridge,  which  passes  up  from  the  external  condyloid  process. 
An  important  group  of  muscles,  which  will  be  described 
in  the  next  chapter,  arises  from  the  front  of  this  septum  as 
well  as  from  the  front  of  the  external  condyle.  When  the 
limb  is  straight  these  muscles  overlie  the  condyle  and  so 
partially  mask  its  form,  but  with  the  elbow  bent  and  the 
muscles  powerfully  contracted  the  condyle  is  uncovered 
and  the  attachment  of  the  external  intermuscular  septum 
to  it  is  more  plainly  seen,  as  is  shown  in  Plate  XXI,  Fig.  2, 
p.  T8a 

In  this  position  the  surface  ridge,  corresponding  to  the 
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sharp  edge  of  the  Bepttun,  lies  between  the  external  head 
of  the  triceps  and  the  muscles  of  the  fore-arm  which  arise 
from  its  anterior  surfaca 

The  internal  intermuscular  septum  does  not  produce  so 
pronounced  a  surface  elevation,  but  its  position  may  be 
readily  recognized  on  the  inner  side  of  the  upper  arm  when 
the  elbow  is  bent  and  the  muscles  are  powerftUly  contracted. 
Under  these  conditions  it  may  be  traced  upwards  ^m  the 
prominent  internal  condyle  as  a  rounded  elevation  which 
separates  the  triceps  behind  from  the  brachialis  anticiu  in 
front  (Plate  XX  T,  Fig.  i,  p.  180). 


CHAPTER  VII. 


THE   FOBB-ABM. 

As  has  been  already  pointed  out,  the  two  bones  which 
form  the  skeleton  of  the  fore-arm  are  jointed  together  in 
a  manner  different  from  that  of  the  corresponding  bones  of 
the  lower  limb.  In  the  leg  the  bones  are  bound  together  in 
such  a  way  that  they  cannot  possibly  move  on  one  another, 
whilst  in  the  fore-arm  they  are  united  so  that  one  of 
them  may  rotate  round  the  other.  The  importance  of  this 
arrangement  cannot  be  overlooked  when  we  consider  how 
much  this  movement  enhances  the  utility  of  the  hand. 
By  its  means  we  are  enabled  to  perform  such  acts  as  in- 
serting a  corkscrew  or  turning  a  screw-driver;  it  permits 
us  with  ease  to  make  use  of  any  screwing  action  of  the 
hand.  We  employ  it  every  time  we  turn  the  handle  of 
a  door. 

These  movements  are  termed  pronation  and  supination. 

Let  us  endeavour  to  analyze  them  in  their  simplest  form. 

With  the  elbow  by  the  side,  and  the  fore-arm  bent  on  the 
upper  arm  at  a  right  angle,  we  can  control  the  movement 
of  the  hand  so  that  the  palm  is  directed  upwards.  In 
this  condition  the  limb  is  said  to  be  supine,  A  careful 
examination  of  the  limb  in  this  position  will  reveal  the 
fact  that  the  two  bones  of  the  fore-arm  are  lying  side  by 
side,  the  radius  externally,  the  ulna  internally.    The  form 
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of  the  fore-arm  is  auch  that  it  is  thicker  from  side  to  side 
than  from  before  backwards.  Whilst  still  retaining  the 
elbow  by  the  side,  if  the  hand  be  turned  so  that  the  palm 
is  directed  downwards,  the  limb  is  now  placed  in  ^e  prone 
position,  performing  at  the  same  time  the  movement  of 
pronation.  Coincident  with  this  change  in  the  position 
of  the  palm  some  remarkable  alterations  in  the  arrange* 
ment  of  the  parts  of  the  fore-arm  are  to  be  noted.  The 
bones  no  longer  lie  side  by  side,  since  the  outer  bone  or 
radius  now  lies  obliquely  across  the  front  of  the  ulna 
or  inner  bone.  The  head  of  the  radius  still  retains  ita 
relation  to  the  outer  side  of  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
ulna,  but  the  lower  end  of  the  radius  is  placed  to  the  inner 
side  of  the  lower  extremity  of  the  ulna.  The  shaft  of  the 
radius  therefore  passes  obliquely  across  the  front  of  the 
shaft  of  the  ulna.  As  has  been  stated  in  the  previous 
chapter,  the  lower  end  of  the  radius  is  large  compared 
with  that  of  the  ulna.  Aa  a  consequence  of  this  it  enters 
more  extensively  into  the  formation  of  the  wrist-joint,  and, 
playing  as  it  does  so  important  a  part  in  the  formation 
of  the  joint  by  means  of  which  the  hand  is  articulated 
with  the  fore-arm,  it  follows  that  when  the  radius  moves 
it  carries  with  it  the  hand.  Now  when  the  radius  is  lying 
parallel  to  and  along  the  outer  side  of  the  ulna  the  palm 
of  the  hand  is  directed  upwards  and  the  thumb  lies  to 
the  outer  side  ;  but  when  the  radius  has  moved  so  as  to  lie 
obliquely  across  the  front  of  the  ulna  it  causes  the  hand 
to  turn,  so  that  the  palm  is  directed  downwards  and  the 
thumb  inwards. 

This  change  in  the  position  of  the  radius  is  associated 
with  marked  alterations  in  the  form  of  the  fore-arm.  As 
we  have  already  seen,  the  greatest  thickness  of  the  limb 
with  the  hand  in  the  supine  position  is  from  side  to  side. 
When  however  the  radius  lies  across  the  front  of  the  ulna, 
the  flatness  of  the  front  of  the  fore-arm  disappears,  and  the 
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greatest  thickness  of  the  limb  is  now  from  front  to  back. 
This  alteration  in  form  is  primarily  due  to  the  change 
in  the  relative  position  of  the  bones,  but  as  the  radius  is 
covered  by  the  powerful  muscles  which  form  the  fleshy 
mass  along  the  outer  side  of  the  fore-arm  it  results  that 
when  this  bone  changes  its  position  it  carries  them  with 
it,  and  thus  brings  about  a  further  modification  of  the 
surface  forms. 

When  the  limb  is  in  the  prone  position,  i.  e.  with  the  palm 
directed  downwards,  we  can  reverse  the  action  and  bring  the 
palm  upwards  again.    This  is  the  movement  of  supination. 

Pronation  and  supination,  therefore,  are  movements 
whereby  we  may  rotate  the  axis  of  the  hand  through  an 
arc  of  i8o^  or  about  half  a  circle. 

But  if  the  student  will  repeat  the  movement  already 
described,  and,  in  addition,  will  now  extend  the  elbow, 
the  pahn  of  the  hand,  which  was  in  the  first  instance 
directed  downwards,  will,  now  the  limb  is  straightened  by 
the  side  of  the  body,  be  directed  backwards.  In  the  first 
position  we  had  no  further  power  of  rotating  the  hand, 
but  when  the  axis  of  the  fore- arm  is  brought  into  line 
with  the  axis  of  the  upper  arm  the  hand  can  be  turned 
further  round,  so  that  the  palm  is  directed  outwards. 
There  is  thus  a  considerable  gain,  for,  whilst  we  were  only 
able  to  rotate  the  hand  through  180°  with  the  elbow  bent, 
now  that  the  limb  is  straightened  we  can  rotate  the  hand 
to  the  extent  of  270°,  L  e.  through  three-quarters  of  a  circle. 
The  explanation  of  this  difference  is  simpla  Superadded 
to  the  movements  of  pronation  and  supination,  move- 
ments which  are  confined  to  the  fore-arm,  there  is  the 
further  advantage  of  bringing  into  play  the  power  of 
rotation  at  the  shoulder-joint ;  this  enables  us  to  turn 
the  humerus,  and  the  bones  of  the  fore-arm  along  with  it, 
and  so  leads  to  a  rotation  of  the  entire  limb. 

These  two  movements  must  be  kept  quite  distinct  in 
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the  mind  of  the  student,  and  also  the  fact  that  they 
can  only  be  associated  when  the  limb  is  straight,  i.  e.  with 
the  elbow  extended.  The 
best  example  of  this  com- 
bination of  the  two  actions 
is  seen  in  certain  of  the  parry- 
ing movements  in  fencing. 

Confining  our  attention 
strictly  to  the  movements  of 
pronation  and  supination,  it 
is  necessary  to  study  the 
mechanism  by  which  they 
are  effected. 

As  will  be  remembered 
£:om  the  description  given 
in  the  previous  chapter,  the 
head  of  the  radius  is  like  a 
thick  disk  of  bone  united  to 
the  upper  extremity  of  the 
shaft.  The  .  margin  of  this 
disk  is  coated  with  articular 


Fio.  9J.  A  view  of  the  bones  of 
the  right  elbow  with  the  head  of  the 
laUiuB  withdrawn  from  the  leuer 


cartilage,  and   fits   into   the     Bigwoid  notch  and  the  orbicular 

oval  hollow  on  the  outer  side     ig»^en 

of  the  coronoid  process  of  the 

ulna, called  the  lesser  sigmoid 

notchi  where  it  is  field  in 

position  by  a  collar  or  band, 

called  the  orbicular  ligament 

{Fig.    95).     This    ligament, 

whilst  it  does  not  interfere 

with  the  rotation  of  the  head 

of  the  radius  within  it,  serves    '^  ^^^ 

to  retain  the  head  of  the  bone 

in  contact  with  the  articular  sur&ce  of  the  lesser  sigmoid 

notch.    Another  important  point  to  remember  is  that  the 
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external  lateral  ligament  of  the  elbow-joint,  instead  of  being 
connected  with  the  head  of  the  radius,  is  attached  to  the 
orbicular  ligament,  so  that  the  rotation  of  the  radius  at 
this  joint  is  in  no  way  interfered  with.  These  points 
are  better  shown  in  the  accompanying  figures,  the  first  of 
which  (Fig.  95)  shows  the  bones  of  the  elbow-joint,  with 
the  head  of  the  radius  withdrawn  from  the  orbicular 
ligament  and  lesser  sigmoid  notch.  Fig.  96  (I)  represents 
a  section  through  the  upper  ends  of  the  bones  of  the  fore- 
arm, and  shows  how  the  head  of  the  radius  is  surrounded 
by  the  orbicular  ligament. 

Turning  to  the  lower  ends  of  the  bones,  we  note  first  the 
fact  that  the  lower  extremity  of  the  radius  is  much  larger 
than  the  lower  end  (or  head)  of  the  ulna.  On  that  side 
of  the  enlarged  extremity  of  the  radius  which  is  directed 
towards  the  head  of  the  ulna  we  observe  a  hollow  articular 
surface,  called  the  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  radius,  in  which  the 
head  of  the  ulna  rests.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  there 
is  a  striking  similarity  between  this  joint  and  the  articula- 
tion between  the  upper  extremities  of  the  bones.  In  the 
one  case  the  head  of  the  radius  fits  into  the  lesser  sigmoid 
hollow  of  the  ulna,  in  the  other  the  head  of  the  ulna  fits  into 
the  sigmoid  hollow  of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius,  but  the 
manner  in  which  the  ligaments  unite  the  ends  of  the  bones 
is  quite  different.  The  lower  end  of  the  ulna  is  not  bound 
to  the  radius  by  an  orbicular  ligament,  but  by  a  triangular 
fibre- cartilage,  the  apex  of  which  is  attached  to  the  base  of 
the  process  of  bone  which  springs  from  the  inner  and  hinder 
aspect  of  the  head  of  the  ulna,  a  process  which  has  been 
already  referred  to  under  the  name  of  the  styloid  process. 
By  its  base  the  fibro-cartilage  is  united  to  the  ridge  on 
the  lower  end  of  the  radius  which  separates  the  articular 
surface  for  the  ulna  from  that  for  the  bones  of  the  wrist. 
This  arrangement  permits  of  an  entirely  different  kind 
of  movement  from  that  described  in  connexion  with  the 
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superior  joiut.  The  head  of  the  alna  does  aot  rotate  within 
the  sigmoid  hollow  of  the  radius,  as  does  the  head  of  the 
radius  within  the  orbicular  or  collar-like  ligament,  but 
the  lower  end  of  the  radius  travels  over  and  round  the 
head  of  the  ulna,  so  that  its  position  may  be  altered  from 
a  condition  in  which  it  lies  to  the  outer  side  of  the  ulna 
to  one  in  which  it  comes  to  be  placed  to  the  inner  side 
of  the  same  bone. 
The  accompanying  diagrams  (Fig.  96,  IL  and  III.)  will 


Flo.  96.  DiagToniB  to  illnitrate  the  nioTementa  of  the  nvdioa  and 
nlna  dnring  pronation  and  supination. 


n.  In  ■npinatioD. 
ITT.  In  pronation. 

a.  Lower  end  of  oluB  (head). 

b.  Lowat  and  of  ntdlns. 

/.  Triangular  fibrtM^artilage  attached 

g.  The  strloid  proc«»  of  nlna.  The 
arrows  show  the  dirsctioiifl  in 
which  the  radios  may  move  on 


bonefl  of  tho  ri^ht  limb. 

b.  Head  of  radini  retained  in 
e-  Tb^  leeser  Higmoid  notoh  by 
A,  Ibn  orbionlar  ligament.     The  head 
of   the  radial    b    can  rotate    in 
either  direotion  within  the  oollar 
formed  by  il. 
n.  and  in.  repreaent  the  reUtions  of 
the  lowsT  ends  of  the  bonee  of  the 
right  limb. 

perhaps  enable  the  student  to  understand  this  point.  The 
lower  ends  of  the  two  bones  are  represented  at  {II.)  in  the 
supine  position :  the  radius  here  lies  to  the  outer  side  of 
the  ulna ;  at  (III-)  the  same  bones  are  represented  in  the 
prone  position — the  arrows  indicate  the  direction  in  which 
the  tadius  may  move  from  either  extreme.  At  the  same 
time  that  this  movement  is  taking  place  the  lower  end  of 
the  ulna  undergoes  slight  lateral  displacement.     But  it  is 
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hardly  necessary  here  to  enter  into  a  detailed  account  of 

the  complex  nature  of  this  latter  movement ;  the  points  to 
be  emphasized  are  these,  viz.  that 
the  upper  end  of  the  radins,  whilst 
it  undergoes  a  rotatoiy  movement, 
still  retains  its  relative  position 
to  the  ulna  And  humerus,  whereas 
the  movement  of  the  lower  end 
of  the  radiua  effects  a  change  in 
its  position  from  the  outer  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  ulna.  It  follows, 
therefore,  since  the  shaft  of  the 
radius  connects  the  two  extremi- 
ties, that  when  these  two  ex- 
tremities are  both  lying  to  the 
outer  side  of  the  ulna  the  shaft 
of  the  radius  will  also  lie  to  the 
outer  side  of  the  ulnar  shaft. 
As  we  have  seen,  the  head  of  the 
radius  always  lies  to  the  outer 
side  of  the  superior  extremity  of 
the  ulna,  whUst  the  lower  end 
of  the  same  bone  may  be  moved 
so  as  to  lie  to  the  inner  side  of 
the  lower  end  of  the  ulna  ;  under 
these  circumstances  it  bec<nneB 
necessary  that  the  shaft  of  the 
radius  should  pass  obliquely  across 
and  lie  in  front  of  the  shaft  of 
the  ulna,  and  it  is  this  difference 
in  the  relative  position  of  the 
bones  which  chiefly  explains  the 
alterations  in  form  and  outline 

which  we  recognize  when  the  limb  is  in  the  prone  and 

supine  positions  respectively  (see  Fig.  97). 


Fia.  97.  Diflgmn  to  illna- 
trate  the  position  of  the 
boDea  of  the  right  forearm 
and  the  poaition  of  the  hand 
in  pronation  and  aapination. 

The  Htmpls  outlines  repreaent 
the  poution  of  the  bonea  and 
hvid  in  BapiiiAtiozi. 

The  dotted  outline  and  ahaded 
parte  repreaent  the  poaition  of 
the  bunee  and  hand  in  prona- 
tion. The  ndina  now  lies  ub- 
liqoelr  acrues  the  front  of  the 
ulna,  uid  the  thumb  lies  U>  the 
inner  side  with  the  bnck  of  the 
hand  direot«d  forwards. 
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la  addition  to  the  ligaments  which  bind  together  the 
bones  of  the  fore-arm  at  the  points  above  described,  there 
is  a  strong  fibrous  sheet,  called  the  interosseous  membrane, 
which  unites  the  shafts  of  the  bones  throughout  almost 
their  entire  length.  We  are  not  much  concerned  with  this 
layer,  except  to  point  out 
that  it  affords  extensive 
attachments  to  the  deep 
muscles  on  both  the  front 
and  back  of  the  fore-arm. 
Its  position  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  relation  of  the 
bones  in  pronation  and 
supination,  and  it  is  neces- 
sarily associated  with  al- 
terations in  the  forms  of 
the  muscles  which  are  con- 
nected with  it,  alterations 
which  react  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  on  the  surface 
contours. 

As  many  of  the  muscles 
in  the  fore-arm  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  movements 
of  the  hand,  it  will  be  ;;■  ^J^ 
necessary  next  to  consider  "^  styloid 
the  anatomy  of  the  Krtat- 
joint 

The  skeleton  of  the  palm 
of  the  hand  consists  of  £ve  bones,  called  metacarpai 
(Fig.  98).  These  are  described  as  long  bones,  each  possessing 
a  shaft  and  two  extremities.  By  one  end  they  articulate 
with  and  support  the  phalanges,  or  bonea  of  the  fingers; 
by  the  other  they  are  united  by  a  series  of  complex 
joints  with  a  number  of  small  bones,  called  the  tcriat  or 


te.  The  oarpal  bonw  (K), 

m  m.  The  metacanul  boD«  (5), 

pp.  Tbe  flnger-bonei  or  phaLuig«a{i4). 
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carpal  bones,  which  intervene  between  them  and  the 
bones  of  the  fore -arm.  These  carpal  bones  are  eight  in 
number,  and  exceedingly  irregular  in  their  outline,  but 
united  together  they  form  a  compact  mass  (Fig.  99)  which 
presents  for  examination  certain  very  characteristic  features. 
It  will  be  well  here  to  recall  to  ^ind  certain  points  in 
regard  to  the  structure  of  the  lower  ends  of  the  ulna  and 

radius,  to  which  reference  has 
been  already  mada  The  lower  end 
of  the  radius  is  much  expanded, 
presenting  on  its  inferior  aspect 
a  somewhat  triangular-shaped  ar- 
ticular surface,  which  is  hollowed 
out  from  side  to  side  and  from 
before  backwards.  The  apex  of 
this  triangle  corresponds  exter- 
nally to  the  pointed  projection 
called  the  styloid  process,  whilst 
its  base  is  that  edge  which  is 
directed  towards  the  ulna^ 

This  styloid  process  can  be 
distinctly  felt  at  the  outer  side 
of  the  wrist  where  it  lies  in  line 
with  the  outstretched  thumb.  Its 
prominence  is  to  some  extent 
masked  by  the  tendons  which 
overlie  it. 

The  lower  end  of  the  ulna  is  small,  and  does  not  reach 
so  low  in  the  limb  as  the  radius;  for  we  have  seen 
that  the  triangular  fibro-cartilage,  already  described  in 
connexion  with  the  lower  articulation  between  the  radius 
and  ulna,  passes  across  its  lower  aspect,  being  attached 
internally  to  the  base  of  the  ulnar  styloid  process,  and 
externally  to  the  ridge  which  separates  the  carpal  from  the 
ulnar  articular  surface  on  the  lower  end  of  the  radius  (see 


Fig.  99.  In  this  figure  the 
carpal  bones  are  shown  se- 
parated from  the  radius  and 
ulna  of  the  right  side. 

8.  The  taberole  of  the  scaphoid 
and 

t  The  ridge  on  the  trapesiam 
forming  the  prominence  at 
the  root  of  the  ball  of  the 
thumb. 

p.  The  pisiform  and 

u.  The  hook-like  process  of  the 
unciform  forming  the  pro- 
minence at  the  root  of  the 
ball  of  the  little  finger. 
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Fig.  96).  From  this  it  appears  that  the  lower  end  of  the 
ulna  does  not  directly  articulate  with  the  bones  of  the  wrist, 
but  only  indirectly  through  the  medium  of  the  triangular 
fibro-cartilageL 

The  ulnar  gtytotd  process  projects  from  the  inner  and 
hack  part  of  the  head  of  the  bone,  but,  being  overlain  by 
tendons,  is  somewhat  difficult  to  make  oat  on  the  surface. 
It  can  best  be  felt  in  line  with  the  inner  border  of  the 
palm  and  to  the  inner  side  of  the  wrist  when  the  hand 
is  supine.  Whilst  this  process  has  little  influence  on 
the  surface  forms,  the  part  of  the  back  of  the  head  of  the 
ulna  immediately  e:£temal  to  it  forms  the  well-marked 
rounded  elevation  so  characteristic  of  the  wrist  This  may 
best  be  seen  when  the  hand  is  pronated,  i.  e.  palm  turned 
down,  in  which  position  the  rounded  eminence  caused  by  it 
is  seen  on  the  back  of  the  limb,  just  above  the  wriat>joint, 
and  in  line  with  the  cleft  between  the  little  and  ring 
fingers.  The  student  will  do  well  to  contrast  its  appear- 
ance in  this  position  of  the  limb  with  that  in  which  the 
palm  is  directed  upwards ;  in  the  latter  condition,  whilst 
the  head  of  the  bone  can  be  distinctly  felt,  its  surface 
projection  is  now  very  much  less  apparent 

The  radius  is  the  only  bone  of  the  fore-arm  which  enters 
directly  into  the  formation  of  the  wrist-joint,  the  head 
of  the  ulna  being,  as  already  described,  cut  off  from 
this  articulation  by  the  tiiangular  flbro-cartilage  already 
referred  to ;  but  whilst  this  is  the  case  both  bones  materially 
assist  in  supporting  the  joint,  for  they  fiimish  attachments 
by  their  styloid  processes  for  the  lateral  ligaments  which 
strengthen  the  articulation. 

The  eight  hones '  of  the  carpu«,  which  form  the  complicated 

'  The  bonea  of  the  firat  row,  paMiag  from  the  radial  to  the  ulnar  aide 
of  the  vriit,  are  named  the  tcaphoid,  Beroilunar,  cuneiform,  pisifonn ; 
thoee  of  the  tecond  row,  the  trapezium,  trapezoid,  cm  magnum,  and 
unciform. 
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series  of  joints  between  the  fore-arm  and  the  skeleton  of  the 
palm,  are  arranged  in  two  transverse  rows  of  four  each. 
The  ont«r  three  bones  of  the  first  row  provide  a  surface 
convex  from  side  to  side  as  well  as  from  before  back- 
wards, which  articulates  with  the  lower  end  of  the  radius 
externally,  and  the  under  surface  of  the  triangular  fibro- 
cartilage  internally.  The  bones  of  the  second  row  arti- 
culate by  means  of  an  irregular  joint  with  the  bones 
of  the  first  row,  and  themselves  provide  articular  sur- 
faces for  the  bones  of  the  palm.  But  these  eight  bones 
which  constitute  the  two 
rows  of  the  carpus  are  not 
united  in  snch  a  way  that 
the  surfaces  formed  by  their 
anterior  and  posterior  as- 
pects are  flat.  Their  arrange- 
ment can  best  be  understood 
by  a  diagram  which  repre- 
sents a  view  of  the  carpal 
bones  as  seen  on  making  a 
section  across  the  wrist-joint 
(Fig.  loo).  From  this  it  will 
be  observed  that  the  bones 
are  grouped  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  form  a  deep  groove 
anteriorly,  whilst  their  posterior  surfaces  form  a  broad 
area  rounded  from  side  to  side.  It  is  this  surface  which 
we  can  feel  on  the  back  of  the  wrist,  where  it  is 
overlain  by  the  tendons  of  the  various  muscles  passing 
down  to  the  back  of  the  hand. 

In  regard  to  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  wrist-bones  they 
form,  as  has  just  been  stated,  a  deep  groove,  the  borders 
of  which  are  outstanding  and  prominent.  This  groove 
is  converted  into  a  tunnel  by  a  strong  band,  called  the 
anterior  annular  ligament  of  the  wrist,  passing  across  it 


Fia.  loo.  A  diagram  to  represent 
on  a  larger  acale  the  appearance 
of  the  carpus  when  cut  across  at 
the  dotted  line  shown  in  Vig.  96. 
The  hollow  in  front  of  the  carpus 
is  converted  into  a.  canal  \>j  a 
liuMnent  which  stretches  between 
the  prominent  inner  and  outer 
borders. 
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irom  one  prominent  border  to  the  other.  In  this  canal  are 
lodged  the  tendons  of  muscles,  the  fleshy  bellies  of  which 
are  placed  in  the  fore-arm.  It  is  these  muscles  which 
influence  the  movements  of  the  thumb  and  fingers  by 
bending  them  forwards. 

This  arrangement  is  of 
advantage  in  retaining  the 
flexor  tendons  in  position 
when  the  wrist  is  bent  for- 
wards, otherwise  they  would 
be  liable  to  be  pulled  out  of 
place  by  the  contraction  of 
the  muscles. 

If  the  student  will  but  look 
at  his  own  fore-arm,  with 
the  muscles  strained  and  the 
wriat  flexed,  he  will  observe 
that  all  the  tendons  which 
he  can  both  feel  and  see  are 
firmly  bound  down  as  they 
cross  the  front  of  the  joint. 

Returning  now  to  the 
consideration  of  the  promi- 
nent borders  of  this  groove 
formed  by  the  wrist-bones, 
the  student  will  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  recognizing  the  fol- 
lowing points.  If  the  finger 
be  placed  on  the  ball  of  the 
thnmb  close  to  the  wrist,  and 
in  line  with  the  clefl  between  the  index  and  middle  finger, 
he  will  recognize  a  bony  prominence ;  this  is  due  to 
two  of  the  bones  of  the  wrist,  called  scaphoid  and 
trapezium,  which  He  to  the  outer  side  of  the  groove. 
If  the  ball   of  the   little  finger  be  examined,  a    oorre- 


Fio.  loi.  Outline  of  the  hand, 
showing  the  arrangement  of  tbe 
akin  folds  in  front  of  tbe  wriiit 
and  on  the  palm  and  fingera.  The 
shaded  purte  indicate  the  positioni 
of  tbe  bones  wbicb  form  the  pro- 
minent inner  luid  outer  borders  of 
tbe  carpus.  Those  at  the  ball  of 
the  thumb  correspond  from  below 
upwards  to  the  tubercle  ol'  the 
scaphoid  iLud  tbe  ridge  of  tbe 
trapetium;  those  on  the  ball  of 
the  little  finger  to  the  pisi/orm 
and  hook-like  process  of  the  unci- 
form. 
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spending  eminence  will  be  noticed  close  to  the  level  of  the 
wrist  and  in  line  with  the  cleft  between  the  little  and 
ring  fingers.  This  projection  is  caused  by  the  presence 
of  a  small  rounded  pea-like  bone,  called  the  pisiform  bone. 
This  bone  does  not  enter  into  the  formation  of  the  joint 
between  the  radius  and  the  first  row  of  the  wrist-bones, 
but  articulates  with  the  innermost  bone  of  that  row  on  its 
anterior  surface.  It  thus  helps  to  deepen  the  groove  by 
causing  a  projection  along  the  inner  border  of  the  wrist ; 
in  front  of  this,  but  less  distinctly  felt,  is  the  hook-like 
process  of  the  unciform  bone,  the  innermost  of  the  bones 
of  the  second  row  of  the  carpus.  It  is  to  these  prominences 
that  the  anterior  annular  ligament  is  attached,  which 
converts  the  groove  into  a  canal,  as  has  been  already 
described  (see  Fig.  loo). 

The  movements  of  the  wrist-joint  are  necessarily  com- 
plicated  by  the  large  number  of  joints  involved,  but  for 
present  purposes  it  is  not  necessary  to  consider  these 
movements  in  detail. 

The  wrist  may  be  bent  forward,  i,e.  flexed,  or  bent  back, 
i.e.  extended.  The  former  movement  is  freer  than  the 
latter.  The  wrist  may  also  be  moved  from  side  to  side, 
either  to  the  inner  or  ulnar  side,  or  to  the  outer  or  radial 
side.  The  former  movement  is  frequently  called  adduction, 
the  latter  abduction.  The  range  of  movement  towards 
the  inner  is  greater  than  that  towards  the  outer  side. 
Further,  these  movements  of  flexion,  extension,  abduction, 
and  adduction  may  be  combined,  constituting  the  movement 
of  circumduction.  The  rotatory  or  twisting  movement  of 
the  hand  is  effected,  not  at  the  wrist-joint,  but  by  the 
crossing  of  the  bones  of  the  fore-arm,  already  alluded  to 
under  the  terms  pronation  and  supination. 

In  studying  the  muscles  of  the  fore- arm  we  have  to  deal 
with  an  exceedingly  complex  mass,  which  not  only  controls 
the  movements  of  pronation  and  supination  and  the  move- 
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ment«  of  the  wrist,  bat  also  those  of  the  fingers.  Of  these 
nineteen  muscles,  four  are  concerned  with  the  ntovenients 
of  pronation  and  supination,  nine  with  the  movements  of 
the  thumb  and  fingers,  and  six  with  those  of  the  wrist. 
Happily  for  our  purpose,  a  detailed  description  of  many 
of  them  is  unnecessary,  for  a  considerable  number  are  so 
deeply  placed  that  they  do  not  directly  infiuence  the 
surface  contours,  though  it  should  be  clearly  understood 
that  indirectly  they  do  modify  the  form  of  the  limb,  as  in 
a  state  of  contraction  they  will  cause  a  bulging  forwards 
of  the  superficial  muscles  which  overlie  them. 

It  is  with  the  superficial  muscles  of  the  fore-arm  that 
we  are  most  concerned  as  direct  determinants  of  surface 
form.  Before  discussing  these  muscles  in  groups,  however, 
a  word  or  two  may  be  said  regarding  the  pronators  and 
$upiJiatora,  i.  e.  the  muscles  which  effect  the  movements 
of  pronation  and  supination.  These  are  all  inserted  into 
the  radius,  for,  aa  we  have  already  seen,  it  is  this  bone 
which  moves  in  these  acts.  The  pronators,  of  which  there 
are  two,  must  obviously  take  their  origin  from  points 
internal  to  the  radius,  aa  they  have  to  draw  the  radius 
inwards  across  the  ulna,  whilst  the  supinators,  of  which 
there  are  also  two,  must  necessarily  spring  from  points 
to  the  outer  side  of  the  radius  in  order  to  pull  the  radius 
back  again  to  the  outer  side  of  the  ulna.  It  follows  from 
this  that  the  two  muscles  of  this  group  with  which  we 
are  more  immediately  concerned,  viz.  the  pronator  radii 
teres  and  the  supinator  longus,  will  lie  in  relation  to  the 
inner  and  outer  sides  of  the  fore-arm  respectively.  In 
this  connexion  the  student  will  do  well  to  remember  the 
powerful  action  of  the  biceps  muscle  as  a  supinator,  an 
action  which  has  been  already  referred  to  in  the  description 
of  that  muscle  (p.  145). 

The  superficial  muscles  of  the  fore-arm  may  be  sub- 
divided into  two  groups,  an  outer  and  an  inner,  which  lie 
H  2 
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along  the  correaponding  sides  of  the  fore-arm.     fiuperiorly 
Ike  muscles  of  each  group  are  attached  to  the  condyles 


Fio.  I03.  DUfpram  to  illustmto 
(hb  arrangement  of  the  pronator 
and  superficial  flexor  muaclea 
which  arise  from  the  intrmal  cou- 
djle  and  pass  down  the  front  of 
the  fore-arm. 

a.  Pruostor  nidii  tsrea. 

b.  Flexor  oarpi  mlUlil  (isdiAl  flexor  of 

t.  Flexor    mUiini*  <li|[itonim    (n^er- 

tii'iid  flexor  of  tlie  fingers). 
d.  Flexor  Bsrpi  olnwia  (nlnu-  flexor  of 


Flo.  103.  Diagram  to  illustrate 
the  arrangement  of  the  superficial 
muscles  (cxtenHOri  BJid  aupina- 
tors)  which  arise  from  the  external 
condyle  and  Che  ridjte  above  it,  and 
which  pass  down  the  back  and 
outer  side  of  the  fore-ann. 
«.  Sapioator  lonncos. 

f.  ExMiMDT  o»rpi  mduJii  longior  (long 

nuliitl  eKt«ii*iir  iif  the  wrist), 

g.  Extcnior  carpi  ndiftlis  brerior  <*bort 

lif^tnnun  <rom- 


irofthsfii 
'  OLTpi   alnnrii  (uhiar   c 
tector  <i  the  wriat). 


of  the   humerus,   those  of 
the  external  condyle,  those 


the  outer  group  arising  from 
of  the  inner  from  the  internal 
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oondyle.  An  inspection  of  the  limb  will  enable  the  student 
to  recognize  that  the  fleshy  bellies  of  the  muscles. are  not 
confined  to  the  sides  of  the  fore-arm,  bat  spread  out  on  the 
front  and  back  of  the  limb.  Thus,  the  muscles  which 
spring  from  the  inner  condyle  of  the  humerus  not  only  pass 
down  along  the  inner  side  of  the  fore-arm,  but  also  clothe 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  bones,  whilst  those  which 
arise  from  the  external  condyle  pass  down  the  outer  side 
of  the  limb  and  spread  backwards  over  its  posterior  aspect. 
The  former  group  comprises  the  ilexor  muscles,  which 
lie  on  the  frx)nt ;  the  latter,  the  extensors,  which  lie  on 
the  back  of  the  limb.  As  has  been  pointed  out  by  Sir 
Charles  Bell,  the  inner  condyle  is  the  longer  one  and  gives 
greater  leverage,  more  power  being  required  for  grasping 
with  the  fingers  than  for  extending  them ;  therefore  all  the 
muscles  which  bend  the  fingers  and  turn  the  palm  down 
come  frx)m  this  condyle.  The  external  condyle  is  the 
shorter;  it  gives  less  power,  being  required  merely  to 
iumish  attachment  ibr  the  muscles  which  open  the  fingers. 

The  greater  bulk  of  the  fore-arm  above,  and  its  tapering 
form  below,  are  due  to  the  fa,ct  that  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
limb  the  fleshy  bellies  of  the  muscles  are  replaced  by  their 
tendons,  which  obviously  take  up  less  room. 

Looking  at  the  inner  superficial  group  first,  it  will  be 
found  to  take  origin  from  the  internal  condyle  of  the 
humerus  by  a  common  tendon  of  attachment ;  this  group 
comprises  the  flexor  muscles  and  one  of  the  pronators,  viz. 
the  pronator  radii  teres.  From  this  pointed  superior  attach- 
meut  the  fleshy  mass  spreads  out  below  and  is  arranged  in 
the  following  manner.  The  outer  and  most  superficial  part 
crosses  the  fore-arm  obliquely  from  above  downwards  and 
outwards,  and  is  inserted  into  the  outer  side  of  the  shaft 
of  the  radius,  about  its  middle ;  this  is  known  by  the  name 
of  theprojiafor  radii  teres  (Plate  XVIII,  m,  p.  144). 

Associated  with  the  above  at  its  origin  there  is  a  well- 
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marked  fleshy  belly,  the  muscular  fibres  of  which  are  re- 
placed by  tendon  about  the  middle  of  the  fore-arm.  This 
tendon  may  easily  be  recognized  on  the  surface  of  the  limb 
when  the  muscles  are  contracted ;  it  will  be  found  to  pass 
down  towards  the  radial  or  outer  side  of  the  wrist,  to  the 
prominence  which  has  been  already  described  in  connexion 
with  the  base  of  the  ball  of  the  thumb.  Here  it  sinks  deeply 
into  the  palm  of  the  hand,  into  the  second  bone  of  which  it 
is  inserted.  The  muscle  is  a  flexor  of  the  wrist-joint,  and  as 
its  tendon  passes  to  the  radial  or  outer  side  of  that  articula- 
tion it  is  called  iliejleccor  carpi  radialis  (Plates  XVIII,  jj, 
XXI,  pp.  144,  180). 

If  we  return  again  to  the  internal  condyle  of  the  humerus, 
and  trace  the  arrangement  of  the  most  internal  fibres 
which  spring  from  that  process  of  bone,  we  find  they 
form  a  fleshy  mass  which  lies  along  the  inner  side  of 
the  shaft  of  the  ulna,  and  which  is  also  attached  by  a  strong 
aponeurosis  connected  with  the  posterior  or  subcutaneous 
margin  of  that  bone.  From  this  extensive  attachment  the 
fibres  pass  downwards  and  forwards,  to  end  in  the  tendon  of 
insertion  which  lies  along  the  anterior  border  of  the  fleshy 
belly  in  its  lower  hal£  This  tendon  maybe  traced  along  the 
front  and  inner  side  of  the  fore-arm  to  its  insertion  into 
the  pisiform  bone,  which  forms,  as  has  been  already 
stated,  the  prominence  to  the  inner  side  of  the  wrist  in. 
line  with  the  cleft  between  the  little  and  ring  flngers. 
This  muscle,  like  the  last,  is  also  a  flexor  of  the  wrist  or 
carpus,  but  as  it  lies  to  the  inner  or  ulnar  side  of  the  joint  it 
is  called  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris.  Its  tendon  is  not  nearly 
so  prominent  on  the  surface  as  that  of  the  flexor  carpi 
radialis,  but  its  fleshy  belly  is  of  great  importance  in  deter- 
mining the  surface  form,  as  to  its  presence  is  due  the  flowing 
outline  of  the  inner  side  of  the  fore-arm  from  internal  con- 
dyle above  to  wrist  below  (Plates  XVIII,  y,  XX,  I,  XXI, 
pp.  144,  170,  180). 
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Between  the  origins  of  the  flexor  carpi  radialls  and 
uluaris  from  the  internal  condyle  of  the  humerus  there 
18  frequently  a  muscle  which  has  a  slender  fleshy  belly 
and  a  long  thin  tendon.  The  belly  of  this  muscle,  which 
is  called  the  pahnaris  longus,  is  wedged  in  between  the 
fleshy  parts  of  the  flexor  carpi  radialis  and  ulnaris,  so  that 
it  is  not  readily  distinguishable  on  the  surface,  but  helps 
to  form  the  general  rounded  mass  which  springs  from  the 
internal  condyle.  Its  slender  tendon,  which  passes  down 
the  centre  of  the  fore-arm  to  cross  the  middle  of  the  wrist 
below  and  become  attached  to  the  dense  fascia  of  the  palm 
of  the  hand,  can  usually  be  readily  recognized,  particularly 
if  the  wrist  be  powerfully  flexed.  As  however  this  muscle 
is  absent  in  about  10  per  cent,  of  people  examined,  the  student 
need  not  be  surprised  if  he  occasionally  meets  with  cases  in 
which  he  can  obtain  no  evidence  of  its  existence  (Plates 
XVIII,  r,  XXI,  Fig.  I,  pp.  144,  180). 

The  muscles  above  described  comprise  the  auperflcial 
fleshy  mass  which  springs  from  the  internal  condyle  of  the 
humerus  by  a  common  origin,  but,  whilst  this  mass  is 
superficial  in  the  sense  that  it  is  merely  covered  by  the 
skin  and  fascia  of  the  limb,  the  student  should  recollect 
that  incorporated  with  the  fascia,  which  overlies  its  com- 
mon origin,  there  is  the  insertion  of  the  band  of  fascia 
derived  from  the  biceps  tendon.  This  insertion  of  the 
biceps  into  the  fascia  of  the  inner  and  upper  aspect 
of  the  fore-arm  has  been  already  mentioned  in  connexion 
with  the  description  of  that  muscle,  but  its  influence  on 
the  surface  contours  may  now  perhaps  be  better  understood. 
If  the  biceps  be  powerfully  contracted  this  band  will  be 
rendered  very  tight,  and  will  produce  a  shallow  oblique 
furrow  overlying  the  fleshy  bellies  of  the  muscles  which 
have  just  been  described  (Plate  XIX,  Fig.  i,  p.  148).  Another 
detail  in  connexion  with  tlie  arrangement  of  the  muscles 
just  mentioned  is  one  which  should  not  be  overlooked.     In 
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diflferent  individuals  the  proportion  between  the  lengths 
of  the  fleshy  and  tendinous  parts  of  the  muscles  varies,  and 
this  gives  rise  to  individual  differences  in  the  form  of  the 
limb.  In  a  person  in  whom  the  fleshy  part  of  the  muscle 
is  proportionately  long  the  thickness  of  the  fore-arm  will  be 
carried  to  a  lower  level,  and  vice  versa. 

Underlying  these  superficial  muscles  we  have  others 
which  are  placed  in  front  of  the  bones  of  the  fore-arm.  These 
are  the  superficial  and  deep  flexors  of  the  fingers  and  the 
long  flexor  of  the  thumb,  together  with  a  muscle  called 
the  pronator  quadratus  the  fibres  of  which  cross  over  from 
the  lower  end  of  the  ulna  to  the  lower  end  of  the  radius. 
A  detailed  description  of  these  muscles  is  however  unneces- 
sary, as*  they  do  not  directly  influence  the  surface  forms,  the 
only  exceptions  being  the  tendons  of  the  superficial  flexor 
of  the  fingers,  which,  when  powerfully  contracted,  appear  in 
the  intervals  between  the  tendons  already  enumerated  in  the 
region  of  the  wrist  Indirectly,  however,  these  deep  muscles 
do  exert  an  influence  on  the  contours  of  the  limb,  for  they 
help  to  impart  to  it  its  characteristic  roundness,  and  pad  up, 
as  it  were,  the  superficial  muscles  which  overlie  them.  The 
student  may  best  observe  this  for  himself  by  opening  and 
closing  the  fist  rapidly,  when  the  slight  changes  in  form 
due  to  the  contraction  of  these  muscles  wiU  be  readily  seen, 
particularly  in  the  lower  part  of  the  fore-arm,  where  the 
retraction  of  the  fascia  covering  the  muscles  renders  more 
distinct  the  tendons  of  the  superficial  muscles  already 
alluded  to  (Plate  XVIII,  2,  p.  144). 

Turning  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  muscles  which 
spring  from  the  external  condyle,  the  student  will  do  well 
to  remember  two  facts  in  this  connexion :  firstly,  that  the  ex- 
ternal condyle  of  the  humerus  is  not  so  prominent  as  the 
internal ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  origin  of  the  muscles  which 
lie  along  the  outer  side  of  the  fore  arm  is  not  confined  to 
it,  but  extends  for  some  very  considerable  distance  above  it. 
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arising  from  the  external  condyloid  ridge  and  from  the  ex- 
ternal intermuscular  septum  attached  to  it  A  knowledge  of 
these  facts  will  do  much  to  enable  the  student  to  appreciate  the 
differences  between  the  outer  and  inner  outlines  of  the  limb. 

The  muscles  which  arise  from  this  attachment  consist 
of  the  supinators  (two  in  number)  and  some  of  the  extensor 
muscles  of  the  wrist  and  fingers.  Of  the  supinators  we  are 
concerned  with  one  only,  the  supinator  longus.  This  forms 
the  highest  of  the  ileshy  fibres  of  the  outer  muscular  mass 
and  arises  from  the  upper  two  thirds  of  the  external 
condyloid  ridge,  passing  up  to  within  an  inch  of  the  level 
of  the  lowest  point  of  attachment  of  the  deltoid,  from 
which,  however,  it  is  separated  by  the  fibres  of  origin  of 
the  brachialis  anticus,  as  may  be  seen  in  Plate  XX,  p.  170. 
The  belly  of  the  muscle  carves  forward  from  this  attach- 
ment to  lie  in  front  of  the  shaft  of  the  radius,  thus  con- 
cealing the  insertion  of  the  pronator  radii  teres,  and  partially 
overlapping  the  belly  of  the  flexor  carpi  radialis.  It  rests 
upon  some  of  the  other  muscles  to  be  presently  described,  and 
ends  about  the  middle  of  the  fore-arm  in  a  strong  tendon, 
which  passes,  downwards  with  a  slight  outward  inclination 
towards  the  lower  end  of  the  radius,  to  the  outer  side  of  the 
base  of  the  styloid  process  of  which  it  is  attached.  The 
muscle  is  superficial  throughout,  except  at  its  lower  part, 
where  its  tendon  of  insertion  is  obliquely  crossed  by  certain 
tendons  to  be  mentioned  later.  As  the  name  of  the 
muscle  implies,  it  acts  as  a  supinator,  i.e.  it  draws  back  the 
radius  when  that  bone  has  been  carried  across  the  front 
of  the  ulna  in  pronation ;  but  from  its  relatively  high 
attachment  to  the  humerus  it  also  act«  as  a  flexor  of  the 
elbow,  an  action  which  is  easily  demonstrated  when  one 
lifts  a  heavy  weight  with  the  limb  in  a  bent  position. 
Its  influence  on  the  surface  form  is  at  once  apparent,  and 
is  well  seen  in  Plat«a  XIX,  XXI,  Fig.  2  pp  148,  i8a 

Beneath  the  foregoing  muscle,  and  partially  overlain 
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by  it  in  front,  there  are  two  muscles,  which  lie  along  the 
outer  side  of  the  shaft  of  the  radius  ;  the  tendons  of  these 
muscles,  however,  pass  to  their  insertion  into  the  bones 
of  the  hand  over  the  back  of  the  wrist  towards  the  outer 
or  radial  side:  they  are  therefore  extensors  of  the  wrist 
and,  named  extensores  carpi  radiales,  are  distinguished 
from  one  another  by  being  called  long  and  short. 

The  extensor  carpi  radialis  longior  is  the  more  superficial 
of  the  two :  it  takes  origin  above  from  the  lower  third 
of  the  external  condyloid  ridge,  that  is  to  say,  the  part  of 
the  ridge  below  the  attachment  of  the  supinator  longus.  Its 
fleshy  belly  is  directed  obliquely  forwards  and  downwards, 
so  as  to  lie  across  the  outer  side  and  front  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  shaft  of  the  radius ;  in  this  position  the  muscle  is  in 
part  covered  by  the  belly  of  the  supinator  longus,  only  its 
posterior  border  and  part  of  its  outer  surface  being  super- 
ficial. At  a  level  corresponding  to  the  junction  of  the  middle 
with  the  upper  third  of  the  fore-arm  the  belly  joins  its  tendon, 
which  passes  down  in  very  close  relation  with  that  of  the 
short  radial  extensor  (Plates  XX,  g,  XXI,  Fig.  2,  pp.  170, 180). 

The  extensor  carpi  radialis  brevior  arises  from  the  ex- 
ternal condyle  of  the  humerus  in  conjunction  with  the 
remaining  members  of  the  superficial  extensor  group.  At 
its  upper  attachment  the  muscle  is  covered  by  the  fleshy 
fibres  of  the  extensor  carpi  radialis  longior,  but,  ss  its 
fieshy  fibres  are  directed  downwards  along  the  outer  side 
of  the  shaft  of  the  radius,  they  appear  superficial,  lying 
external  and  posterior  to  the  belly  of  the  preceding  muscle. 
The  fieshy  belly  o^  the  short  radial  extensor  reaches 
a  lower  level  than  that  of  the  long  radial  extensor  in 
the  fore-arm.  It  joins  its  tendon  about  the  level  of  the 
junction  of  the  middle  with  the  lower  third  of  the  fore-arm. 
As  stated  above,  the  tendons  of  these  two  muscles  are  very 
closely  related  to  one  another;  they  pass  down  to  reach 
a  groove  on  the  back  of  the  radius,  just  behind  the  styloid 
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process  of  that  bone.  Beyond  this  point  they  cross  the 
back  of  the  wrist  and  are  inserted  into  the  back  of  the 
bases  of  the  metacarpal  bones  ^  (bones  of  the  pahn)  of 
the  index  and  middle  fingers.  These  tendons  are  not 
readily  recognizable  from  the  surface,  for  in  the  lower  third 
of  the  fore-arm  they  are  covered  by  two  muscles  which  pass 
to  the  thumb,  and  on  the  level  of  the  back  of  the  wrist 
another  tendon,  also  passing  to  the  thumb,  crosses  them 
obliquely.  The  action  of  these  muscles  is  sufficiently 
indicated  by  their  names;  they  extend  the  wrist  on  the 
radial  side  (Plates  XX,  m,  XXI,  Fig.  2,  pp.  170,  180). 

Adopting  the  same  method  of  description  as  has  been 
employed  in  regard  to  the  arrangement  of  the  muscles 
which  spring  from  the  internal  condyle,  we  shall  next 
consider  the  most  internal  member  of  the  group  arising 
from  the  outer  side  of  the  external  condyle.  This  muscle 
runs  down  in  close  relationship  with  the  back  of  the 
shaft  of  the  ulna,  to  the  posterior  border  of  which  it  is 
connected  by  means  of  an  aponeurosis :  it  becomes  tendinous 
on  a  level  with  the  upper  limit  of  the  lower  quarter  of  the 
fore-arm,  and  from  this  jpoint  the  tendon  is  directed  down- 
wards across  the  back  of  the  wrist  to  the  inner  or  ulnar 
side.  As  it  passes  over  the  lower  extremity,  or  head  of  the 
ulna,  it  lies  in  a  groove  which  is  placed  just  behind  the  sty- 
loid process  of  that  bone  ;  thence  it  passes  to  be  inserted  into 
the  back  of  the  base  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  little  finger. 
This  muscle  is  called  the  extensor  carpi  ulnaris^  or  the  ulnar 
extensor  of  the  wrist  (Plates  XX,  0,  XXI,  Fig.  2,  pp.  170, 180). 

In  this  connexion  it  may  be  as  well  to  remind  the 
student  of  certain  facts  which  have  been  already  referred 
to.  In  the  description  of  the  ulna  it  was  stated  that  the 
posterior  border  of  that  bone  was  superficial  throughout 

^  The  skeleton  of  the  palm  is  made  up  of  five  bones  called  metacarpal 
bones ;  these  articulate  above  with  the  bones  of  the  carpus  or  wrist,  below 
with  the  first  row  of  the  phalanges  or  finger-bones. 
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its  entire  extent.  Commencing  above  at  the  triangular 
subcutaneous  area,  which  corresponds  to  the  back  of  the  ole- 
cranon process  or  tip  of  the  elbow,  this  margin  of  the  shaft 
may  be  traced  along  the  whole  of  the  back  of  the  fore- 
arm to  the  wrist  below,  where  it  ends  on  the  enlarge- 
ment produced  by  the  lower  end  of  the  bone.  The  line 
so  traced  is  not  straight,  but  takes  the  form  of  a  sinuous 
curve.  The  two  ulnar  muscles  lie,  one  on  the  inner  and 
the  other  on  the  outer  side  of  this  border;  that  to  the 
inner  side  is  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  while  that  which  is 
placed  along  the  outer  or  radial  side  is  the  extensor  carpi 
ulnaris,  just  described.  The  bulging  of  these  fleshy  muscles 
on  either  side  of  this  ridge  of  bone  reacts  on  the  surface 
form  so  as  to  produce  a  furrow  between  them.  This  surface 
depression  is  called  the  ulnar  furrow^  and  the  bottom  of  it 
corresponds  to  the  posterior  border  of  the  bone.  When  the 
finger  is  run  along  it,  one  feels  the  ulna  with  the  muscles 
above  mentioned  on  either  side.  The  furrow  is  of  course 
best  seen  when  the  muscles  are  powerfiilly  contracted,  and 
it  may  be  well  to  warn  the  student  not  to  conAise  it  with 
the  furrow  which  lies  behind  the  back  of  the  external 
condyle  of  the  humerus  and  the  upper  end  of  the  radius ; 
and,  ftirther,  the  reader  should  be  careful  to  note  that  the 
two  ulnar  muscles  are  not  in  close  relation  throughout  their 
entire  extent,  but  are  separated  above  by  the  interposition 
of  the  fibres  of  the  anconeus  muscle  in  addition  to  the 
expanded  upper  extremity  of  the  ulna.  These  points  may 
be  rendered  clearer  by  a  reference  to  Plate  XX,  Figs.  1,2,  p. 
Returning  once  more  to  the  consideration  of  the  super- 
ficial muscles  which  spring  from  the  external  condyle, 
and  noting  the  fact  that  we  have  already  traced  the 
attachment  and  arrangement  of  the  extensor  carpi  radialis 
brevier  and  the  extensor  carpi  ulnaris,  we  have  now  to 
account  for  the  interval  between  these  muscles  as  they  pass 
down  along  the  radial  and  ulnar  sides  of  the  limb.    This 
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interval  ia  occupied  by  the  fleshy  belly  of  the  extensor 
communia  digitorwn,  Le.  the  conuuon  extensor  muscle  of  the 
fingers.  There  are  really  two  muBcIes  here,  the  common 
extensor  muscle  of  the  fingers  and  a  special  extensor  muscle 
of  the  little  finger,  but  for  our  purpose  we  may  disregard 
the  latter  altogether  and  consider  the  two  as  one.  The 
fleshy  mass  of  this  muscle  is  wedged  in  between  the  origins 
of  the  short  radial  extensor,  on  the  outer  side,  and  the 
ulnar  extensor  on  the  inner  side,  and  passes  down 
the  middle  of  the  back  of  the  fore-arm,  occupying  the 
interval  between  the  foregoing  muscles,  which  are  widely 
separated  below.  The  common  extensor  of  the  fingers, 
however,  does  not  completely  fill  up  this  interval,  but  is 
separated  from  the  tendon  of  the  short  radial  extensor 
by  some  of  the  deeper  muscles,  which  here  '  crop  up '  so 
as  to  become  superficial  between  the  short  radial  extensor 
on  the  outer  side  and  the  common  extensor  of  the  fingers 
on  the  inner  side.  In  the  lower  third  of  the  fore-arm  the 
fleshy  fibres  of  the  common  extensor  are  replaced  by  a  broad 
tendon,  and  this  subsequently  breaks  up  into  a  number 
of  slips  which,  after  crossing  the  centre  of  the  back  of  the 
wrist,  spread  out  on  the  back  of  the  hand  to  pass  to 
their  respective  fingers.  Throughout  its  entire  length  the 
inner  border  of  the  muscle,  i.e.  that  portion  of  it  which 
forms  the  special  extensor  of  the  little  finger,  is  in  contatit 
with  the  outer  margin  of  the  ulnar  extensor,  and  this,  as  will 
be  subsequently  noticed,  is  represented  by  an  intermuscular 
furrow  on  the  surface  of  the  limb.  The  common  extensor  of 
the  fingers  acts  primarily  on  the  fingers,  straightening  them 
after  they  have  been  bent;  but  it  also  acta  secondarily  as 
an  extensor  of  the  wrist,  assisting  in  pulling  back  the  hand 
at  that  articulation  (Plates  XX,  b,  XXI,  Fig.  2,  pp.  170.  i8o), 
As  the  tendons  of  these  muscles,  together  with  the  tendons 
of  others  which  still  remain  to  be  discussed,  pass  across  the 
region  of  the  wrist  they  are  bound  down  by  a  ligament. 
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called  the  posterior  annulnr  ligament  This  arrangement 
is  comparable  to  that  already  described  on  the  front  of  the 
wrist,  and  prevents  the  displacement  of  the  tendons  in 
powerful  extension  or  bending  back  of  the  wrist. 

Attention  should  next  be  directed  to  the  arrangement 
of  the  foregoing  muscles  as  they  are  grouped  behind  the 
external  condyle  of  the  humerus.  An  examination  of  Plate 
XX,  Figs.  I,  2,  3,  will  show  that  there  is  a  ^-shaped  area 
overlying  the  back  and  outer  side  of  the  elbow.  The  apex 
of  the  A  corresponds  to  the  backof  the  external  condyle ; 
its  outer  limb  is  formed  by  the  hinder  border  of  the  long 
radial  extensor,  whilst  its  inner  side  corresponds  to  the 
outer  border  of  the  anconeus.  The  floor  of  this  space  is 
made  up  of  the  tendinous  origins  of  the  ulnar  extensor 
of  the  wrist  and  the  common  extensor  of  the  fingers.  It 
results  frt)m  this  arrangement  that  when  the  limb  is  ex- 
tended the  borders  of  the  muscles  just  enumerated  become 
more  prominent,  and  produce  on  the  surface  a  well-marked 
intermuscular  depression,  the  bottom  of  which  corresponds 
to  the  origins  of  the  ulnar  extensor  and  the  common  ex- 
tensor of  the  fingers.  In  this  position  these  muscles  overlie 
the  back  of  the  head  of  the  radius,  and  as  they  are  tendinous 
rather  than  fleshy  it  follows  that  we  c€«i  easily  recognize 
the  head  of  the  radius  beneath  them  when  we  place  our 
flngers  in  the  hollow,  the  more  so  if,  at  the  same  time,  we 
pronate  and  supinate  the  fore-arm  so  as  to  cause  rotation  of 
the  head  of  the  radius.  The  sharpness  of  the  surface 
furrow  which  corresponds  to  these  structures  will,  of  course, 
largely  depend  on  the  absence  of  fat  in  the  subcutaneous 
tissue  and  the  development  of  the  muscles.  As  has  been 
previously  stated,  in  the  female  and  child  there  is  a  larger 
amount  of  subcutaneous  fat,  and  the  surface  form  no  longer 
displays  the  characteristic  appearance  above  described,  but 
exhibits  only  a  shallow  depression  or  dimple. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  front  of  the  fore-arm,  so  in  the  back. 
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we  have  to  take  into  consideration  the  influence  of  the 
deeper  muscles.  Of  these  the 
most  important  are  the  ex- 
tensor muscles  of  the  thumb ; 
the  others  are  not  directly 
oonoemed  with  the  moulding 
of  the  surface  forms. 

The  thumb,  aa  we  shall  see 
hereafter,  is  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  the  digits:  a 
fact  which  is  further  em- 
phasized by  the  number  of 
muscles  connected  with  it.  Of 
these,  three  must  be  studied 
in  connexion  with  the  back 
of  the  fore-arm.  Ifthethumb 
be  forcibly  drawn  away  from 
the  pahn,  one  has  nodifficulty 


Fig.   104,  View  of  the  tendons 
in  recognizing  two  cord-like      and  muacles  on  the  back  of  the 
right  band. 

a.  Tendon  of  •ecandi  interoodii  pol- 

b.  Tendon  of  primi  iutemodii  pollicig, 
c  Tandon  of  extonoor  caxpi  radialta 

i.  Tendon  of  extenaoc  oarpl  radi&Ua 

tt.  Posterior    annnlar    li|[Binent    of 

/.  Tendons  of   extensor   oommaois 

digitornm. 
g.  Tendon  of  eitensor  minimi  digiti. 
ft.  Tendon  of  extensor  carpi  nlnaiig. 
1,  Tendon  of  flexor  carpi  uLiwis. 
i.  HuKleaofbiJlDfUttlefingerseen 

from  behind. 
k.  Abdnctor    indicis  or  first    dorsal 

interoasens  mDscle. 
III.  Second,  third,  and  fonrth   dorul 


tendons  running  from  the 
outer  side  and  back  of  the 
wrist  to  the  first  joint,  or 
knuckle,  of  the  thumb ;  these 
are  the  tendons  of  special 
extensors  of  this  digit.  The 
fleshy  bellies  of  the  muscles 
with  which  they  are  con- 
nected arise  from  the  back 
of  the  bones  of  the  fore-arm 
beneath  thecommou  extensor 
of  the  fingers  and  the  ulnar 
extensorofthe  wrist.  Thetwo 
highest,  called  respectively 
the  extensor  ostiis  metacarpi 
poUicis  (extensor  of  the  meta- 


hind.  This  muscle  determines 
the  outline  of  the  wub  between 
the  thumb  uid  the  index  fin^r. 
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drawn  away  from  the  palm,  a  prominent  ridge  caused  by 
this  tendon  will  be  observed  crossing  the  back  of  the  wrist 
and  hand  obliquely  from  a  point  above  in  line  with  the 
cleft  between  the  index  and  middle  fingers,  towards  the  first 
knuckle  of  the  thumb  below,  over  which  it  may  be  traced 
onward  to  reach  the  second  or  terminal  phalanx  of  that  digit. 
As  the  tendons  of  this  muscle  and  those  just  described  pass 
over  the  back  and  outer  side  of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius 
they  are  separated  by  an  interval  of  about  an  inch.  If  the 
thumb  be  forcibly  drawn  away  from  the  palm,  they  are  ren- 
dered tense  and  stretch  the  skin  over  them  so  as  to  produce 
a  little  hollow,  corresponding  to  the  interval  between  them. 
This  hollow  has  been  called  by  the  French '  la  tabatiere  ana- 
tomique,'  from  the  circumstance  that  it  was  frequently  made 
use  of  to  measure  the  amount  of  snuff  necessary  for  a  dose. 

Having  described  the  arrangement  of  the  muscles  of  the 
fore-arm  so  far  as  is  necessary  for  our  purpose  the  student 
is  now  in  a  position  to  summarize  many  of  the  results 
obtained.  Taking  first  the  flexors  and  extensors  of  the 
wrist,  these  muscles  are  seen  to  be  arranged  in  the  following 
way.  There  is  a  group  of  ulnar  flexors  and  extensors,  and 
a  group  of  radial  flexors  and  extensors.  The  former  lie 
along  the  ulnar  or  inner  side  of  the  fore-arm,  the  latter 
along  the  radial  or  outer  side  of  the  limb,  but,  whereas  each 
group  is  further  subdivided  into  a  flexor  and  an  extensor 
mass,  it  is  seen  that  along  the  inner  side  of  the  limb  there 
is  a  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  running  down  the  front  of  the 
ulna,  and  an  extensor  carpi  ulnaris  passing  along  the  back 
of  the  same  bone.  In  like  manner  the  outer  side  of  the 
limb  is  provided  with  a  flexor  carpi  radialis  muscle,  which 
lies  more  or  less  in  front  of  the  radius,  and  an  extensor 
muscle,  made  up  of  the  extensores  carpi  radiales  (longior 
and  brevior)^  which  runs  down  along  the  posterior  and  outer 
side  of  the  same  bone.  Of  the  pronators  and  supinators  we 
are  concerned  only  with  two,  viz.  the  pronator  radii  teres, 
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which  crosses  the  front  of  the  limb  obliquely  from  the 
internal  condyle  towards  the  middle  of  the  shaft  of  the 
radius,  and  the  supinator  longus,  which  overlies  the  fleshy 
bellies  of  the  long  and  short  radial  extensors  as  they  pass 
down  the  outer  side  of  the  limb.  The  position  of  the 
remaining  muscles  has  been  sufficiently  described ;  they 
occupy  the  intervals  between  the  radial  and  ulnar  flexors, 
in  front,  and  the  radial  and  ulnar  extensors  behind,  and 
are  flexors  or  extensors  in  their  action  according  as  they 
lie  on  the  front  or  back  of  the  fore-arm. 

Hitherto  the  muscles  of  the  fore-arm  have  been  studied 
with  the  Ifmb  in  the  supine  position,  i.e.  with  the  radius 
lying  parallel  to  and  along  the  outer  side  of  the  ulna. 
Under  these  conditions  the  outline  of  the  limb,  as  viewed 
from  front  or  back,  corresponds  on  the  inner  side  with  the 
flowing  curve  produced  by  the  fleshy  belly  of  the  flexor 
carpi  ulnaris.  On  the  outer  side  the  outline  is  made  up 
of  three  curves,  the  prominence  of  which  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  development  of  the  muscles  on  which  they 
depend.  The  highest  of  these  curves  commences  above 
in  the  lower  third  of  the  upper  arm,  and  sweeps  over  the 
region  of  the  external  condyle  or  outer  elbow,  to  end  below 
at  the  junction  of  the  upper  with  the  middle  third  of  the 
fore-arnu  This  curve  depends  on  the  origin  and  attach- 
ment of  the  long  supinator  and  the  long  radial  extensor 
of  the  wrist.  The  second  curve,  opposite  the  middle  third 
of  the  fore-arm,  corresponds  to  the  fleshy  belly  of  the 'short 
radial  extensor  of  the  wrist.  The  third  curve,  generally 
less  pronounced  than  the  others,  occupies  the  lower  third 
of  the  limb.  This  last  is  caused  by  the  lower  portion  of 
the  shaft  of  the  radius  and  the  tendons  and  muscles  which 
overlie  it,  particularly  the  two  following  extensor  muscles 
of  the  thumb,  viz.  the  extensor  of  the  metacarpal  bone  and 
the  extensor  of  the  first  phalanx  (Plate  XX,  Fig.  2,  pp.  170). 

When  the  limb  is  in  the  supine  position  the  front  of  the 
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fore-arm  is  somewhat  flattened,  and  this  flattened  surface 
is  continuous  above  with  what  is  called  the  hollow  in  front 
of  the  elbow.  This  hollow  is  due  to  the  V-staped  interval 
separating  the  muscles  which  spring  respectively  from  the 
outer  and  inner  sides  of  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus. 
Thus  on  the  outer  side  we  find  the  interval  bounded  by 
the  inner  border  of  the  long  supinator,  whilst  internally 
the  outer  or  upper  border  of  the  pronator  radii  teres  forms 
its  boundary.  In  the  interval  so  formed,  the  biceps 
passes  downwards  to  be  inserted  by  means  of  its  tendon 
into  the  tubercle  of  the  radius.  This  causes  a  projection 
in  the  middle  of  the  y -shaped  intermuscular  interval 
just  described,  so  that  the  surface  hollow  presents  rather 
the  appearance  of  a  Y'shaped  furrow  on  either  side  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  biceps  muscle  as  it  lies  in  front  of 
the  elbow.  The  two  upper  limbs  of  the  Y  ^-r©  continuous 
above  with  the  surface  furrows  which  lie  along  the  inner 
and  outer  sides  of  the  belly  of  the  biceps  in  the  upper 
aruL  As  already  stated,  the  inner  of  the  two  upper  farrows 
is  not  so  clearly  seen  as  the  outer,  the  reason  being  that 
the  aponeurotic  insertion  of  the  biceps  into  the  fascia 
covering  the  muscles  which  spring  from  the  internal 
condyle  bridges  over  the  interval,  thus  interrupting  the 
groove  and  modifying  considerably  the  surface  form  (see 
ante,  p.  145).  The  lower  limb  or  stalk  of  the  Y  corresponds 
to  the  interval  which  separates  the  long  supinator  from  the 
radial  flexor  of  the  wrist.  This  furrow  is  not  noticeable 
to  any  extent  when  the  fore-arm  is  in  the  supine  position, 
but  when  the  fore-arm  is  pronated  it  becomes  quite  distinct 
(Plate  XVni,  p.  144). 

The  front  of  the  elbow  is  crossed  by  a  number  of  fine 
cutaneous  creases;  these  are  due  to  the  folding  of  the 
skin  when  the  elbow  is  flexed.  The  most  marked  runs 
transversely  across  the  hollow  of  the  front  of  the  elbow 
from  one  condyle  of  the  humerus  to  the  other. 
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In  a  woman's  arm  the  furrows  above  described  are 
much  less  marked,  as  the  subcutaneous  fat  imparts  a  more 
rounded  form  to  the  limb  and  masks  the  outline  of  the 
different  muscles  which,  in  the  male,  exercise  so  important 
an  influence  on  the  surface  contours. 

The  influence  of  the  change  of  position  of  the  radius 
on  the  form  of  the  limb  when  the  fore-arm  is  pronated 
has  been  already  dwelt  upon  in  describing  the  movements 
of  pronation  and  supination.  The  student  would  do  well 
to  remember  this  fact,  for  not  only  does  the  radius  move, 
but  it  carries  with  it  the  muscles  which  are  grouped  around 
it.  Thus  when,  in  the  prone  position,  the  shaft  of  the 
radius  is  thrown  obliquely  across  the  front  of  the  ulna, 
so  that  its  lower  extremity  comes  to  be  placed  internal 
to  the  head  of  the  ulna  at  the  wrist,  the  various  muscles 
which  lie  along  the  outer  and  posterior  surface  of  that 
bone  are  carried  with  it ;  the  supinator  and  extensor  mass 
of  muscles  no  longer  lies  along  the  outer  and  posterior 
aspect  of  the  limb,  but  takes  an  oblique  direction,  from  the 
external  condyle  of  the  humerus  and  the  ridge  leading 
to  it,  downwards  and  inwards  towards  the  inner  side  of 
the  wrist,  where,  as  has  just  been  said,  the  lower  end  of  the 
radius  is  situated.  Over  the  lower  end  of  this  bone  we 
have  already  seen  that  the  tendons  of  the  afore-mentioned 
muscles  are  carried  in  grooves  in  which  they  are  retained 
by  the  posterior  annular  ligament  of  the  wrist  By  this 
arrangement  the  tendons  are  held  in  position,  and  when 
the  bone  (radius)  moves  it  necessarily  carries  with  it  the 
tendons  which  are  lodged  in  the  grooves  on  its  surface. 

The  modification  in  the  form  of  the  limb  is  thus  explained. 
From  being  flattened  from  before  backwards,  and  wide 
from  side  to  side,  as  happens  in  the  supine  position,  the 
fore-arm  becomes  rounded  in  the  prone  position,  so  that 
its  thickness  from  before  backwards  exceeds  slightly  its 
width  from  side  to  side.    It  may  here  be  pointed  out  that 
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we  usually  carry  our  fore-anus  in  a  position  midway 
between  extreme  proaation  and  supination;  in  other  words, 
in  walking  we  carry  the  limb  with  the  palm  of  the  hand 
directed  towards  the  thigh,  and  not  with  the  palms  turned 
forwards,  aa  in  extreme  supination,  or  backwards,  as  in 
extreme  pronation. 

The  modification  in  the  arrangement  and  grouping  of 
the  muscles  of  the  limb  can  best  be  studied  by  an  examina- 
tion of  Plates  XVIII,  XX,  pp.  144,  170,  in  which  they  are 
represented  with  the  limb  in  different  positions. 

When  the  elbow-joint  was  described,  the  relation  of  its 
bony  parts  to  the  surface  form  was  then  discussed.  Some- 
thing yet  remains  to  be  said  regarding  the  changes 
in  form  due  to  the  muscles  of  the  fore-arm  which  are 
grouped  around  it.  In  the  extended  position  of  the  joint, 
i.e.  when  the  whole  limb  is  straight,  the  outer  condyle 
of  the  humerus  is  concealed  by  the  muscles  which  overlie 
it  and  spring  from  it,  viz.  the  supinators  and  extensors. 
In  this  connexion  it  is  important  to  remember  that  two 
of  these  muscles,  viz.  the  long  supinator  and  the  long  radial 
extensor  of  the  wrist,  do  not  take  origin  from  the  external 
condyle,  but  from  the  external  condyloid  ridge  above 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  examine  the  inner  side 
of  the  elbow  there  is  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  the 
surface  prominence  which  corresponds  to  the  internal 
condyle  of  the  htmierus,  for  the  pronator  and  flexor  muscles, 
which  spring  from  this,  do  not  extend  upwards  to  any 
extent  to  be  connected  with  the  ridge  above  it  (the  internal 
condyloid  ridge),  but  are  confined  in  their  attachment  to  the 
condyle  itself,  a  circumstance  which  explains  the  character- 
istic prominence  on  the  surface  of  this  process  of  bone.  As 
a  result  of  these  arrangements  we  can  readily  explain  the 
marked  differences  which  tlie  limb  presents  when  the  elbow 
is  bent,  according  as  we  view  it  from  the  outer  or  inner 
aspect  {Plates  XIX,  XXI,  pp.  148,  180). 
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The  angle  formed  by  the  outline  of  the  fore-arm  and 
the  upper  arm  is  placed  much  higher  on  the  outer  side 
of  the  elbow  than  on  the  inner ;  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  long  supinator  takes  origin  from  the  external  condyloid 
ridge  of  the  humerus,  as  high  as  the  junction  of  the  lower 
with  the  middle  third  of  the  length  of  that  bone.  This  may 
be  best  seen  when  a  heavy  weight  is  raised  with  the  elbow 
bent;  the  long  supinator  is  then  powerfiiUy  contracted, 
and  its  anterior  margin  is  rendered  very  tense,  a  condition 


Fio.  105.  Diag^ram  to  show  tbe  outline  of  the  onter  side  of  the  arm 
when  the  elbow  is  bent.  The  outline  of  the  fore-arm  at  the  elbow  is 
determined  bj  the  supinator  longus  and  extensor  carpi  radialis  longior, 
which  arise  above  the  external  condyle  of  the  humerus. 

shown  in  the  diagram  (Fig.  105).  Not  only  is  the  belly 
of  the  supinator  longus  above  the  level  of  the  joint,  but 
the  long  radial  extensor  of  the  wrist  is  also  seen  powerfully 
contracted  as  it  arises  from  the  ridge  on  the  humerus  above 
the  external  condyle,  the  surface  point  corresponding  to 
which  is  placed  much  below  the  level  of  the  angle  formed 
by  the  outline  of  the  limb.  When  viewed  from  the  inner 
side,  the  limb  displays  a  marked  contrast  to  the  form  just 
described ;  a  deep  fold  crosses  the  front  and  inner  side 
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of  the  elbow.  This  fold  is  produced  by  the  approximatioQ 
of  the  soft  parts  of  the  upper  part  of  the  limb  with  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  fore-arm,  and  its  inner  extremity 
passes  in  towards  the  surface  prominence  corresponding 
to  the  position  of  the  internal  condyle  of  the  humerus, 
The  depth  of  this  fold  will  of  course  depend  on  the  degree 
of  flexion  of  the  joint,  being  most  marked  when  the  joint 
is  forcibly  bent  (Plates  XIX,  XXI,  pp.  148, 180). 

In  lesser  degrees  of  flexion,  say  about  a  right  angle,  the 
Y-shaped  hollow  of  the  front  of  the  elbow  becomes  more 


Fio.  106.  Ontline  of  the  inner  aide  of  the  arm  with  the  elboir  bent. 
The  front  of  the  fore>ana  is  in  contact  with  the  front  of  the  upper  arm, 
and  forma  a  deep  fold,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  internal  condjrle  ia 
ritnated. 


pronounced,  particularly  if  a  powerful  strain  be  put  on 
the  muscles,  as  in  lifting  a  weight ;  the  outer  side  of  the 
hollow  is  rendered  more  prominent  by  the  tension  of  its 
outer  boundary,  the  long  supinator.  The  insertions  of  the 
biceps  muscle,  both  tendinous  and  aponeurotic,  are  now 
well  seen  as  they  pass  into  the  space.  Such  a  view  of  the 
limb  is  shown  in  Plate  XXI,  Fig.  r,  p.  180. 

In  considering  these   details   the  student  will  do  well 
to  contrast  the  influence  of  powerful  muscular  contraction 
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on  the  surface  forms  as  compared  with  their  appearance 
in  moderate  action,  a  difference  which  he  can  easily 
demonstrate  on  his  own  person.  We  have  here  adopted 
the  former  condition  as  the  one  which  enables  us  best 
to  emphasize  the  influence  of  muscle  in  action  on  the 
contours  of  the  limb,  and  it  appears  hardly  necessary  to 
dwell  upon  the  fact  that  any  pictorial  representation  of  the 
parts  in  the  condition  above  described  would  imply 
a  vigorous  use  of  the  limb.  Under  ordinary  circumstances, 
in  moderate  action  the  surfcK^e  contours  above  mentioned 
would  be  very  much  softer. 

Mention  may  here  be  made  of  the  arrangement  of  the 
superficial  veins  of  the  fore  and  upper  arm  and  their 
influence  on  the  surface  form.  The  distribution  of  these 
veins  is  liable  to  great  individual  variation,  but  the  usual 
arrangement  is  one  in  which  we  have  veins  running  up 
the  outer  and  inner  sides,  as  well  as  along  the  centre 
of  the  fore-arm :  in  front  of  the  bend  of  the  elbow  they 
rearrange  themselves  so  that  there  are  only  two  superficial 
veins  of  any  size  in  the  upper  arm ;  these  lie  along  the 
inner  and  outer  sides  of  the  biceps  and  occupy  the  corre- 
sponding furrows.  These  vessels  become  much  engorged 
when  the  limb  has  been  subjected  to  any  violent  muscular 
strain  or  prolonged  efibrt,  and  the  distended  veins  are 
readily  recognized  by  the  knotted  cord-like  ridges  which 
they  produce  on  the  surface  of  the  lirfib.  Their  nature 
is  also  indicated  by  the  bluish  colour  which  they  impart  to 
the  skin  over  them.  In  the  antique  the  surface  elevations 
produced  by  veins  are  frequently  represented,  and  help  to 
emphasize  the  artist's  representation  of  tl^e  limb  in  violent 
action.  A  curious  and  not  uninteresting  detail  may  here 
be  mentioned.  This  engorgement  of  the  veins  is  always 
most  marked  when  the  limb  is  in  such  a  position  that  the 
shoulder  forms  its  highest  point.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  arm  be  uplifted,  the  engorgement  rapidly  disappears 
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and  the  veins  are  no  longer  recognizable  by  their  in^uence 
on  the  surface  contours.  This  difference  in  the  distension 
of  the  veins  in  these  two  positions  of  the  limb  is  due  to 
the  fact  that,  in  the  first,  the  blood  which  is  circulating 
in  the  veins  is  passing  up  towards  the  shoulder  and 
has  thus  to  counteract  the  influence  of  gravity,  whereas 
when  the  arm  is  raised  above  the  shoulder  the  blood 
flowing  in  that  direction  is  assisted  by  the  influence  of 
gravity  and  therefore  does  not  so  readily  accumulate  in  the 
veins.  From  this  it  follows  that  if  the  artist  wishes  to  be 
strictly  accurate  in  his  representation  of  the  forms  of  the 
limb  in  action  he  should  not  emphasize  the  presence  of 
these  superficial  veins  on  the  surface  of  the  uplifted  arm, 
unless  of  course  he  merely  wishes  to  represent  a  momentary 
raising  of  the  limb.  On  the  other  hand,  their  presence 
may  be  clearly  defined  if  the  limb  be  represented  on 
a  lower  level  than  the  shoulder. 

The  prominence  of  these  superficial  veins  not  only 
depends  on  their  distension,  but  also  on  the  thickness 
of  the  subcutaneous  fatty  layer  in  which  they  are  imbedded. 
They  are  best  marked  as  surface  elevations  when  that 
layer  is  thin,  as  in  a  lean  muscular  model;  but  their 
infiuence  on  the  surface  forms  is  masked  when  the  fatty 
subcutaneous  layer  is  thick,  consequently  it  would  be 
altogether  contrary  to  artistic  ideas  to  indicate  them  by 
surface  elevations  'in  any  representation  of  a  AiU  and 
healthy  female  type.  Under  these  circumstances  their 
presence  is  sufficiently  suggested  by  colour,  and  this 
especially  as  the  finer  and  whiter  skin  of  the  female 
enhances  the  contrast.  Particularly  is  this  the  case  in 
certain  regions,  viz.  the  front  of  the  elbow  and  the  front 
of  the  wrist,  where  the  skin  is  thiBuer  than  elsewhere ;  here 
a  suggestion  of  this  delicacy  may  be  obtained  by  repre- 
senting the  colour  which  the  smaller  veins  impart  to 
the  surface. 
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The  sarface  relations  of  the  various  stnictares  met  with 
in  the  region  of  the  wrist  have  been  already  described; 
but,  in  addition,  the  existence  of  certain  lines  or  creases 
in  the  skin  in  front  of  this  region  must  be  noted.  Of 
these  there  are  two  which  are  usually  well  defined.  The 
lowest  is  a  line  with  a  doable 
curve  which  sweeps  across 
the  wrist,  and  corresponds 
to  the  bases  of  the  elevations 
familiar  to  the  reader  as 
the  ball  of  the  thumb  and  the 
ball  of  the  little  finger.  At 
some  Uttle  distance  above 
this,  on  a  level  with  the  tip 
of  the  styloid  process  of  the 
radius,  is  a  second  delicate 
fold ;  this  becomes  at  once 
apparent  as  a  line  of  flexure 
when  we  bend  the  wrist  for- 
wards. Other  slight  folds  are 
rendered  evident,  lying  more 
or  less  parallel  to  and  above 
this,  by  further  bending  the 
hand  forwards. 

The  action  of  the  various 
muscles  described  in  the  fore* 
arm  is  sufficiently  indicated 
by  their  names.  Those  which 
flex  and  extend  the  wrist 
are  assisted  in  their  action 
by  the  muscles  which  bend  and  straighten  the  fingers. 

Abduction,  or  the  action  of  drawing  the  hand  towards  the 
radial  or  outer  side,  is  effected  by  the  muscles  which  lie 
along  the  outer  or  radial  side  of  the  limb,  viz.  the  radial 
flexor  and  the  radial  extensors  of  the  wrist. 


Fio.  107.  Outline  of  the  hand, 
•kowing  the  amvngement  of  the 
•kin  fold*  in  front  of  the  wrist 
and  on  the  poJm  and  fingers.  The 
•haded  parti  indicate  the  pontions 
of  the  bones  which  form  the  pro- 
minent inner  and  outer  borders  of 
the  carpua.  Thou  at  the  ball  of 
the  thumb  coraeipond  from  below 
upwards  to  the  tubercle  of  the 
teapkoid  and  the  rid^  of  the 
tmpttium;  those  on  the  ball  of 
the  little  finger  to  the  pitifom 
and  hook-like  process  of  the  unci- 
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Addaction,  or  the  movement  of  the  hand  towards  the 
Qlnar  or  inner  side  of  the  limb,  is  caused  by  the  combined 
action  of  the  alnar  flexor  and  extensor  of  the  wrist,  which 
lie  along  the  inner  side  of  the  fore-arm. 

The  movement  of  circumduction  of  course  necessitates 
a  oombiDstion  of  the  action  of  flexors,  abductors,  extensors, 
and  adductors,  or  yice  versa,  according  as  the  movement 
takes  place  from  within  outwards  or  from  without  inwards. 


* 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE    HAND. 

The  hand  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of 
man  ;  by  means  of  it  he  is  able  to  perform  the  most  delicate 
manipulations. 

Another  use  to  which  the  hand  is  put  is  its  employment 
as  a  means  of  expression.  The  actor's  art  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  examples  of  this — the  finger  to  the  lips  to 
indicate  silence,  the  hands  held  up  to  express  horror,  are 
only  instances  of  the  more  common  modes  of  expression 
by  this  means.  -This  use  of  the  hands  may  be  carried  fiirther, 
as  in  pantomime,  and  men  who  could  not  otherwise  con- 
verse are  enabled  to  interchange  ideas  by  means  of  this 
gesture  language. 

The  artist  will  frequently  have  recourse  to  this  mode  of 
expression,  as  it  enables  him  to  assist  in  giving  meaning 
and  action  to  the  figures  he  represents. 

But  in  other  ways  the  hand  reflects  to  some  extent  the 
character  and  mode  of  life  of  its  possessor.  Apart  altogether 
from  the  refinement  associated  with  the  female,  very  great 
differences  in  the  form  of  the  hand  are  found  in  different 
individuals,  differences  in  many  instances  due  to  the  uses 
to  which  the  hand  has  been  put.  To  represent  the  hand 
of  a  blacksmith  as  delicate  and  refined  would  be  absurd 
from  a  pictorial  standpoint,  though  it  is  curious  to  note 
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that  the  hands  and  fingers  of  those  employed  in  the  most 
delicate  manipulations  are  often  clumsy  and  uncouth. 
As  a  rule,  however,  we  associate  delicacy  of  hand  with 
refinement  and  with  mental  rather  than  manual  labour, 
whilst  a  power^  muscular  hand  is  regarded  as  an  attribute 
of  strength  and  of  a  powerful 
physique.  A  man's  hands 
are  o^n  as  characteristic  as 
his  face,  and  in  portraiture 
the  artist  frequently  avails 
himself  of  this  feature.  With 
women,  however,  this  is  less 
marked,  as  here  we  expect 
to  see  elegance  and  beauty 
rather  than  character,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  has  often 
led  painters  in  the  past  to 
supply  the  hands  ^m  other 
and  better  models. 

The  skeleton  of  the  hand 
comprises  the  bones  of  the 
palm  and  fingers.  Thefonner 
consists  of  the  five  meta- 
carpal bones  already  men- 
tioned. These  are  long  bones, 
long  in  the  sense  that  they 
consist  of  a  shaft  and  two 
extremities;  the  upper  end 
or  base  is  directed  towards 
the  wrist,  the  lower  end,  which  is  rounded  to  form  a 
head,  supports  the  bones  of  the  digits.  Of  these  five 
metacarpal  bones,  four  are  connected  with  the  fingers, 
whilst  one,  the  outermost  of  the  series,  supporta  the 
thumb.  The  bases  of  these  five  bones  articulate  with 
the  second  row  of  the  wrist  or  carpal  bones.    The  heads 


Fio.  loS.  The  bones  of  the  rig-Ut 
wrist  and  hand  aa  seen  from  the 


a.  Styloid  proceu  of  i«dlai. 
c.  Styloid  procus  of  ulna. 
e  c.  The  carp»l  bones  (8). 
in  m.  The  metacarpal  bones  <;). 
Pf.  Theflngar-bonesor  phalanges(i4). 
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or  lower  ends  are  arranged  in  the  following  way: — The 
four  inner  bones,  viz.  those  which  support  the  fingers, 
are  united  together  by  ligaments  so  that  they  cannot 
be  separated  from  each  other.  They  may  be  regarded  as 
ahnost  immovable,  for  we  possess  little  or  no  control 
over  their  movements  if  we  except  the  innermost  member 
of  the  series,  viz.  that  connected  with  the  little  finger,  the 
slight  movements  of  which  will  be  afterwards  described. 
Whilst  we  cannot  by  the  contraction  of  our  muscles  cause 
any  alteration  in  the  relative  position  of  these  bones  to 
e€U5h  other,  they  may,  by  the  exercise  of  pressure,  be  moved 
to  a  slight  extent.  Thus  by  grasping  the  hand  of  another 
they  may  be  crushed  closer  together,  or  by  pressing  the 
palm  firmly  against  a  flat  surface  they  may  be  separated 
slightly  from  each  other.  In  marked  contrast  to  this 
arrangement  it  must  be  observed  that  the  lower  end  or 
head  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb  is  free — that  is 
to  say,  it  is  not  connected  with  the  heads  of  the  other 
metacarpals  by  means  of  ligaments.  It  is  this  condition 
of  the  parts  which  enables  us  to  draw  the  thumb  away 
from  the  palm  and  fingers.  The  student  will  thus  observe 
that  it  is  only  over  the  inner  and  outer  members  of  this 
series  of  bones  that  we  have  any  muscular  control — the 
inner  only  to  a  slight  degree,  the  outer  or  metacarpal  of 
the  thumb  to  a  very  great  extent. 

The  general  form  of  the  palm  depends  on  the  bones 
forming  its  osseous  framework,  but  it  is  only  on  the  back 
of  the  hand  that  there  is  any  distinct  evidence  of  their 
arrangement  and  form,  for  on  the  front  of  the  palm  their 
outline  is  concealed  by  the  numerous  muscles  and  tendons 
which  overlie  them.  On  the  back  of  the  hand  there  are 
no  fleshy  muscles  to  mask  their  outline,  as  here  they 
are  crossed  merely  by  the  tendons  of  the  muscles  going  to 
the  back  of  the  fingers.  The  reader  may  satisfy  himself  as 
to  this  by  feeling  the  back  of  his  own  hand,  when  the 
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metacarpal  bones  of  the  fingers  and  thumb  will  be  readily 
recognized  in  line  with  the  several  digits.  If  the  fist  be  now 
closed  the  heads  of  these  bones  become  at  once  apparent 
as  a  series  of  well-marked  rounded  prominences,  familiar  to 
all  under  the  name  of  the  first  row  of  knuckles.  According 
to  the  disposition  of  the  fatty  layer  on  the  back  of  the  hand, 
these  knackles  will  present  a  different  appearance  when 
the  hand  is  again  opened  and  the  fingers  are  straightened. 
If  the  fat  be  absent  or  small  in  amount,  the  heads  of  the 
metacarpals,  and  the  joints  which  they  form  with  the  first 
row  of  the  bones  of  the  fingers,  will  be  seen  to  form  a  series 
of  slight  elevations  covered  with  wrinkled  skin,  towards 
which  the  ridges  formed  by  the  several  extensor  tendons 
of  the  fingers  may  be  traced  ;  but  if,  as  in  the  ideal  female 
hand,  and  also  in  that  of  the  child,  the  fat  is  present  in 
considerable  quantity  the  surface  corresponding  to  t^e 
position  of  the  knuckles  is  depressed  and  forms  a  series 
of  hollows,  or  dimples,  with  but  slight,  if  any,  indication 
of  the  direction  and  position  of  the  extensor  tendons  of 
the  fingers. 

In  regard  to  the  joints  between  the  bases  of  the  meta* 
carpal  bones,  and  the  bones  of  the  wrist,  little  need  be  said. 
The  articulation  so  formed  is  curved  from  side  to  side, 
corresponding  to  the  carve  already  described  in  connexion 
with  the  arrangement  of  the  wrist-bones.  This  curve, 
it  will  be  remembered,  formed  the  sides  and  bottom 
of  tie  tunnel  through  which  the  tendons  of  the  flexors 
of  the  thumb  and  fingers  passed,  whilst  its  posterior 
convexity  caused  the  side-to-side  roundness  on  the  back 
of  the  wrist.  This  arched  arrangement  is  maintained 
throughout  by  the  four  inner  metacarpal  bones,  a  fact 
which  can  be  easily  demonstrated.  If  we  lay  the  back 
of  the  hand  on  a  fiat  surface,  it  will  be  found  that  it  is 
impossible  to  bring  all  four  inner  knuckles  of  the  first  row 
into  contact  with  the  surface  at  the  same  time,  unless  we 
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employ  pressure  from  above  with  the  other  hand.  Further, 
this  grouping  of  the  metacarpal  bones  assists  in  forming 
the  hollow  of  the  palm,  and  imparts  to  the  back  of  the  hand 
the  side-to-side  roundness  which  is  characteristic  of  it. 
It  also  explains  the  apparent  separation  of  these  bones, 
which  has  been  already  alluded  to,  when  we  bring  great 
pressure  to  bear  on  the  palm  as  it  lies  in  contact  with 
a  flat  surface,  the  increase  in  width  being  due  to  a  flat- 
tening out  of  this  transverse  arch. 

A  notable  exception  to  the  foregoing  arrangement  is  the 
metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb.  This  articulates  by  means 
of  a  separate  joint  with  the  outermost  bone  (trapezium)  of 
the  second  row  of  wrist-bones.  The  surfaces  of  this  joint 
are  of  such  a  kind  as  to  permit  movement  of  every  sort 
except  rotation,  and,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  lower  end  or 
head  of  the  metacarpal  bone  is  not  united  by  ligaments 
to  the  other  metacarpal  bones,  the  thumb  can  be  moved 
across  or  away  from  the  palm,  brought  forwards  or  pulled 
backwards,  or  by  the  combination  of  these  movements 
the  act  of  circumduction  may  be  performed. 

The  flrst  row  of  knuckles  forms  a  series  of  rounded 
projections,  which  are  due  to  the  shape  of  the  heads  of  the 
metacarpal  bones.  The  bones  of  the  flrst  row  of  phalanges, 
or  finger-bones,  articulate  with  the  rounded  heads  of 
the  metacarpals  by  means  of  shallow  hollow  surfaces  on 
their  bases ;  for,  like  the  metacarpal  bones,  these  phalanges 
are  described  as  long  bones,  though  in  reality  some  of  them 
are  very  short.  Each  digit  possesses  three  such  phalanges, 
with  the  exception  of  the  thumb,  which  has  only  two. 
Each  phalanx  has  a  shaft  and  two  extremities,  upper  and 
lower ;  these  extremities  are  articular,  except  in  the  case 
of  the  lower  ends  of  the  bones  which  are  placed  at  the  tips  of 
the  fingers,  where  each  phalanx  is  furnished  with  a  surface 
which  afibrds  attachment  for  the  nail. 

The  bones  of  the  first  row  are  the  longest,  those  of  the 
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third  row  the  shortest,  whilst  those  of  the  second  row  are 
intermediate  in  length.  Both  the  back  and  the  front  of 
these  bones  are  overlain  by  the  tendons  of  the  fingers  in 
Bach  a  way  as  to  conceal  their  outline.  When  we  bend  the 
fingers  the  lower  ends  of  the  bones  of  the  first  and  second 
rows  of  phalanges  are  seen  to  form  the  projections  of  the 
second  and  third  rows  of  the  knuckles. 

If  the  reader  will  now  compare  the  form  of  these 
knuckles  with  that  of  the  first  row,  previously  described, 
he  will  note  a  difference.  Whereas  the  surface  projection 
of  the  first  row  of  knuckles  was  seen  to  be  rounded,  the 
outline..of  the  second  and  third  rows  is  flattened  from 
aide  to  side.  This  difference  depends  on  the  shape  of  the 
lower  ends  of  the  phalanges  as  compared  with  the  heads  of 
the  metacarpal  bones.  As  previously  stated,  the  latter  are 
rounded  and  fit  into  the  shallow  hollows  on  the  upper 
ends  of  the  first  row  of  phalanges.  These  surfaces  permit 
of  movements  in  a  backward  and  forward  direction,  i.e. 
bending  or  extending  the  fingers ;  in  this  respect  the 
joints  are  hinge  joints.  At  the  same  time,  another  move- 
ment is  here  possible :  the  phalanges  may  move  from 
side  to  side  on  the  rounded  end  of  the  metacarpal  bone. 
This  is  demonstrated  when  we  spread  out  the  fingers  or 
draw  them  together,  a  movement  which  wo  effect  at  the 
first  knuckle-joint  of  the  four  fingers.  This  lateral  play 
of  the  phalanx  on  the  metacarpal  bone  is  absent  in  the 
thumb,  the  corresponding  joint  of  which  permits  only 
of  fiexion  and  extension.  Such  movement  here  is  un- 
necessary, for  we  possess  the  power  of  pulling  the  meta- 
carpal bone  of  that  digit  away  from  or  towards  the  palm, 
a  movement  which,  in  the  other  digits,  is  rendered  im- 
possible by  the  fact  that  the  heads  of  their  metacarpal  bones 
are  bound  together  by  ligaments.  When  we  separate  the 
fingers  the  movement  is  termed  ahductutn  of  the  fingers ; 
when  we  bring  them  close    together  we   aAAuct   them. 
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The  liue  of  the  middle  finger  is  regarded  as  the  axis  of  the 
hand  from  and  towards  which  these  movements  take  place. 
An  examination  of  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  other 
knuckles  explains  at  once  their  difference  in  form  as 
compared  with  those  of  the  first  row.  The  lower  ends  of 
the  bones  of  the  first  and  second  rows  of  phalanges  are  pro- 
vided with  two  small  rounded  articular  areas  separated  by 
a  groove ;  these  fit  into  corresponding  hollows  on  the  upper 
ends  of  the  bones  with  which  they  articulate,  the  two 
shallow  hollows  being  separated  by  a  slight  ridge  which 
fits  into  the  groove  above  mentioned.  Such  a  joint  permits 
of  movement  only  in  one  direction,  viz.  flexion  and  exten- 
sion ;  any  lateral  play  is  rendered  impossible  by  the  arrange- 
ment  of  its  articular  surfaces.  This  is  the  explanation 
why  the  surface  form  of  the  second  and  third  rows  of 
knuckles  is  so  much  more  square  in  outline  than  that 
of  the  first  row,  for  the  outline  depends  on  the  form  of  the 
lower  ends  of  the  phalanges  of  the  first  and  second  rows 
respectively  ;  indeed,  a  close  inspection  of  these  joints  will 
show  not  only  the  squareness  of  the  knuckle,  but  also  a 
slight  hollowing  in  the  centre,  which  corresponds  to  the 
groove  which  separates  the  two  small  articular  surfaces. 
This  may  best  be  seen  in  the  second  knuckle  of  the  thumb. 
As  will  be  gathered  from  the  foregoing  description, 
the  thumb  possesses  a  far  freer  range  of  movement  than 
any  of  the  other  digits,  and  a  moment*s  consideration  will 
enable  the  reader  to  realize  its  great  importance  as  a  part 
of  the  hand.  The  thumb  can  be  brought  into  opposition 
with  each  of  the  fingers:  in  this  way  we  can  employ  it 
.and  the  finger  with  which  it  is  brought  into  contact  as 
a  pair  of  forceps  enabling  us  to  pick  up  the  most  delicate 
objects.  Perhaps  the  student  will  have  this  brought  home 
more  forcibly  to  him  if  he  considers  for  a  moment  what 
the  loss  of  the  thumb  entails.  The  fingers  may,  by  the 
power  of  adduction  which  we  possess,  be  brought  together 
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BO  as  to  clasp  anything  between  them,  but  we  have  no 
longer  the  power  of  opposing  them,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
tirnmb ;  this  fact  can  be  easily  demonstrated  if  the  reader 
will  endeavour  to  hold  a  pencil  between  any  two  fingers,  and 
then  try  to  make  use  of  it  No  doubt  practice  will  assist 
us  in  acquiring  greater  facility  in  holding  anything  in  this 
way,  but  it  will  be  at  once  apparent  that  there  is  a  vast 
difference  between  the  use  of  the  instrument  so  held  and 
the  control  which  we  can  exercise  over  it  when  held  by 
the  thumb  and  finger. 

Accordingly,  we  find  that  the  thumb  is  furnished  with 
a  large  number  of  muscles  muscles  which  not  only  move 
it  in  different  directions,  but  which  are  sufficiently  powerful 
to  enable  us  to  employ  very  considerable  force.  Some 
of  these  muscles  have  already  been  studied ;  they  are  the 
long  muscles  of  the  thumb,  and  their  fleshy  bellies  are  placed 
in  the  fore-arm.  But  there  is  a  group  of  short  muscles, 
&e  fleshy  parts  of  which  are  in  the  hand  itself 

It  is  this  latter  group  which  forms  the  rounded  elevation 
along  the  outer  side  of  the  palm  and  overlying  the  meta- 
carpal hone  of  the  thumb,  which  is  familiarly  known  as 
the  Jjoll  of  the  thumb. 

This  fleshy  mass  consists  of  the  following  muscles :  a  short 
flexor,  an  abductor,  and  an  opponens  of  tJie  thumb.  We 
need  not  here  enter  into  details  regarding  the  precis© 
attachment  and  position  of  these  muscles ;  their  names 
have  been  mentioned  in  order  that  the  reader  may  have 
some  idea  of  their  action.  Generally  speaking,  the  afore- 
said muscles  arise  from  the  wrist-bones  which  form  the 
external  ridge  of  ^le  groove  in  which  the  flexor  tendons 
of  the  fingers  are  lodged ;  this  ridge  has  been  already 
referred  to  (ante,  p.  160),  and  was  seen  to  consist  of  parts 
of  the  scaphoid  and  trapezium  which  form  the  elevation 
at  the  base  of  the  ball  of  the  thumb  on  a  line  with  the 
cleft  between  the  index  and  middle  finger.  But  as  this 
o  2 
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ridge  affords  attachment  to  the  strong  anterior  annular 
ligament  which  hridges  over  the  groove  and  converts  it 


Via.  109.  Shorn  the  ur&ngement 
of  the  stractnrei  in  the  palm. 


h.  Teudon  of  the  palmmris  lougns  pau- 

e  c  The  anterioT  annalsr  ligament 
DudenieBth  which  the  teodoni 
pan  t»  the  palm  and  flngen. 

d,  e,  and  /  are  the  miuclee  of  the  ball  of 

the  little  finger, 
d.  OppoDeni  minimi  digitL 
t.  Flexor  brevii  minimi  digiti. 
/  Abdacter  minimi  digiti. 

e,  A,  and  I  are  the  miwcl««  of  the  ball  of 

the  thnmb. 
g.  Flexor  Lrerii  pollicis. 
k.  Abdpctor  poUiei*. 
i.  op]  onens  polliuia 


L  Abdnctor  minimi  digitl. 

'>.  Honk-like  pmeog  of  nncifbnQ  (one  of 

the  bonos  of  the  aarpaa). 
c.  Piuform  bone. 
i.  Ulna. 
L  Raditu. 

f.  Opponena  polUcia. 
).  Deep  part  of  flexor  breTia  pollicia  or 

obliqDe  adductor. 
k,  Snperflcial  part  of  flexor  breTiipoUi' 

cii  and  the  abdactor  pollicia  (oat). 


doctor,  I 


pollicia, 


)r  flnt  dorsal  iuter- 


occnp)-  the  interval  between  the 
metacnnial  bon«  of  the  thumb  and 
index  finger. 


into  a  tunnel  the  muscles  of  the  above  group  also  derive 
fibres  of  origin  from  this  ligament 

From  this  attachment  the  fleshy  fibres  pass  down  to  be 
attached  to  the  boues  of  the  thumb.    One  is  inserted  into  the 
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shaft  of  the  metacarpal  bone,  and  forms  the  opponens pollicis, 
a  muscle  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  carry  the  thumb 
across  the  palm  and  so  oppose  it  to  the  other  fingers.  The 
remaining  fibres,  which  consist  of  the  flexor  brevis  pollicis 
and  the  abductor  pollicis,  pass  down  to  be  inserted  into  the 
base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  thumb  in  the  following  way. 
The  fibres  of  the  short  flexor  are  connected  with  a  little 
bone,  called  a  sesamoid  bone,  which  lies  to  the  outer  side 
of  the  front  of  the  joint  between  the  first  phalanx  of  the 
thumb  and  its  metacarpaJ  bone.  This  little  nodule  of 
bone  is  provided  with  a  cartilage-ctovered  articular  surface, 
which  glides  on  the  rounded  surface  of  the  outer  part 
of  the  head  of  the  metacarpal  bone.  From  this  sesamoid 
bone,  which  thus  acts  as  a  pulley,  tendinous  fibres  pass 
to  connect  it  with  the  outer  side  of  the  base  of  the  first 
phfdanx.  Superficial  to  and  to  the  outer  side  of  this 
sesamoid  bone,  though  not  connected  with  it,  the  abductor 
■  pollicis-  is  found  as  it  passes  to  its  insertion  into  the  outer 
side  of  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  along  with  the  fore- 
going. The  abductor  action  of  this  muscle  moves  the 
thumb  as  a  whole,  and  not  the  phalanx  on  the  metacarpal 
bone,  as  is  the  case  with  the  other  fingers  (Figs.  109,  i  to). 

A  small  portion  of  the  flexor  brevis  is  inserted  into 
a  corresponding  sesamoid  bone  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
joint,  by  means  of  which  it  is  connected  with  the  inner 
side  of  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  thumb.  The 
thumb  is  also  provided  with  adductor  muscles,  which, 
like  the  opponens,  draw  the  thumb  inwards  towards  the 
palm :  of  these  there  are  two,  the  oblique  and  the  trans- 
verse adductors. 

The  former  has  hitherto  been  described  as  the  deep 
part  of  the  short  flexor,  but  the  description  here  given  is 
that  now  generally  adopted.  This  muscle  lies  deeply  in 
the  palm,  and,  although  covered  by  those  already  de- 
scribed, it  assists  in  imparting  to  the  ball  of  the  thumb 
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its  characteristic  fullness.  The  oblique  adductor  is  in 
greater  part  inserted  into  the  inner  sesamoid  bone,  but 
it  also  sends  some  fibres  to  the  outer  sesamoid  as  well, 
which  unite  with  those  of  the  flexor  brevis.  Much  more 
important  from  our  standpoint  is  the  transverse  adductor. 
This  muscle  does  not  assist  in  forming  the  swelling  of  the 
ball  of  the  thumb,  but  lies  internal  to  it ;  it  helps  to  form 
the  fleshy  mass  which  occupies  the  interval  between  the 
metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb  and  that  of  the  index  finger. 
The  muscle  is  fan-shaped ;  by  its  pointed  extremity  it  is 
united  to  the  inner  sesamoid  bone  along  with  the  adductor 
obliquus,  by  its  base  it  is  attached  to  the  front  of  the  shaft 
of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  middle  finger.  When  the 
thumb  is  outstretched  the  lower  border  of  the  muscle 
can  be  distinctly  felt  about  half  an  inch  above  the  fold 
of  skin  which  forms  the  web  between  the  thumb  and 
forefinger.  By  their  connexion  with  the  inner  sesamoid 
bone  both  these  muscles  are  attached  to  the  base  of  the 
first  phalanx  on  its  inner  side.  As,  however,  the  joint  of 
the  first  knuckle  of  the  thumb  allows  of  no  lateral  play, 
but  only  of  flexion  and  extension,  these  muscles  do  not 
move  the  phalanx,  but  act  on  the  metacarpal  bone  with 
which  the  phalanx  is  connected.  The  presence  of  the 
small  sesamoid  bones  imparts  a  fullness  to  the  front  of 
the  joint  which  it  would  not  otherwise  possess  (Fig.  no). 

The  adductor  transversus,  as  above  described,  is  not 
the  only  muscle  which  occupies  the  interval  between  the 
metacarpal  bones  of  the  thumb  and  forefinger. 

If  the  reader  will  examine  the  back  of  his  own  hand 
with  the  thumb  outstretched  and  the  forefinger  pulled 
as  far  apart  from  the  middle  finger  as  possible,  he  will 
observe  a  rounded  elevation  occupying  the  V -shaped  inter\'al 
between  the  metacarpal  bones  of  the  thumb  and  forefinger. 
This  is  due  to  the  fleshy  part  of  the  abductor  indicia.  It  is 
one  of  a  series  of  muscles  which  lie   between  the   meta- 
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carpal  bones  of  the  digits,  called  the  dorsal  interosseii,  and 
is  hence  sometimes  called 
the  jSrrf  dorsal  interosseous 
muscle.  The  former  name 
is  the  better  for  present 
purposes,  as  it  indicates  the 
action  of  the  muscle.  It  arises 
by  fleshy  fibres  which  are 
attached  to  the  metacarpal 
bones  of  the  thumb  and 
index  finger  respectively,  as 
tiiey  lie  on  either  side  of  the 
V-shaped  interval.  These 
fibres  unite  to  form  a  fleshy 
belly  which  is  placed  along 
tiie  radial  side  of  the  meta- 
carpal bone  of  tJie  index 
finger,  and  terminate,  near 
its  lower  extremity,  in  a 
tendon  which  runs  down  the 
radialsideofthe  first  knuckle 
of  the  forefinger,  to  become 
attached  to  the  base  of  the 
first  phalanx  of  that  digit 
along  with  the  extensor  ten- 
dons. This  muscle  lies  behind 
the  transverse  adductor  of 
the  thumb,  and  when  we 
grasp  the  fieshy  layers  be- 
tween the  tbamb  and  fore- 
finger we  compress  these  two 
muscles  between  our  fingers. 
Just  as  the  outer  digit  or 
thumb  is  provided  with  short 
muscles,  so  the  inner  digit  or 


Fio.  III.  View  of  the  tendona 
and  muaclea  on  the  back  of  the 
right  hand. 

0.  Tendon  of  MaDudi  intemodii  pol- 

licia. 
b,  Tendonofpriniiiiit«modiipollicU- 


loDgior. 

d.  Tendon  of 

eit«n»r  oarpi  rndialU 

hrevior. 

ee.  Pomerior 

unnlar    ligament    of 

wrUt. 

/  Tendon,  d 

digilonm 

eiten»r  minimi  digitL 

ft.  Tendon  of 

extensor  cnrpi  ainiuia. 

L  Tendon  of 

Beior  cupi  ahuris. 

J.    MOBOloiOf 

ball  of  little  finger  seen 

from  behind. 

*.  Abductor 

mdioia  or  Srat   doraal 

mterofl9«< 

na  mu«lo. 

in    Second,  third,  uid  fonrth   dorsal 

m.  Eitenmr  o 

uis  tnetscHTpi  pollicig. 

poUicia  Men  from  bft- 

hind.     This   mQwle  determine! 

e  of  the  web  between 

the  tlmm 

b  and  the  indoi  finger. 
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little  finger  is  similarly  equipped,  though  the  muscles 
of  the  latter  are  much  smaller  and  less  powerful  than 
those  of  the  former.  This  is  at  once  apparent  if  we 
compare  the  prominence  of  the  ball  of  the  little  finger 
with  that  of  the  thumb. 

The  hall  of  the  little  finger  consists  of  the  following 
muscles,  an  abductor,  a  short  fl^exor,  and  an  opponev^.  The 
two  former  are  inserted  into  the  inner  side  of  the  base 
of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  finger,  whilst  the  opponens  is 
attached  to  the  inner  side  of  the  whole  length  of  the  shaft 
of  its  metacarpal  bone.  These  muscles  arise  more  or  less 
in  common  from  the  ridge  on  the  inner  side  of  the  wrist, 
formed  mainly,  as  we  have  already  seen,  by  the  pisiform 
bone,  together  with  a  process  of  another  bone  called  the 
unciform.  The  former  causes  the  elevation,  already 
referred  to,  which  may  be  seen  and  felt  at  the  root  of  the 
ball  of  the  little  finger,  on  a  line  with  the  cleft  between 
the  little  and  ring  fingers,  and  towards  which  the  tendon 
of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  can  be  traced  (ante,  p.  i6o).  In 
addition  some  fibres  of  this  fleshy  mass  arise  from  the 
anterior  annular  ligament.  The  action  of  these  muscles 
is  sufficiently  indicated  by  their  name,  though  it  may  be 
well  to  note  a  difference  in  the  action  of  the  abductor  of  the 
little  finger  as  compared  with  that  of  the  thumb.  This 
muscle  draws  the  little  finger  away  from  the  ring  finger  at 
the  first  knuckle-joint,  a  movement  which  is  impossible  in 
the  thumb,  as  the  corresponding  joint  of  that  digit  allows 
of  no  lateral  movement.  The  action  of  the  opponens  muscle 
of  the  little  finger  is  much  more  limited  than  that  of 
the  thumb,  because  the  head  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the 
little  finger  is  bound  to  that  of  the  ring  finger  by  ligaments. 
The  movement  is  therefore  limited  to  a  slight  drawing 
forward  of  the  metacarpal  bone  which  helps  to  deepen 
the  hollow  of  the  palm  (Figs.  109  1 10). 

Between  the  two  muscular  prominences  above  described, 
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the  palm  is  hollowed  out  from  aide  to  side  and  slightly  also 
from  above  downwards.  If  the  fingers  be  pressed  into 
this  hollow  the  skin  is  felt  to  be  firm  and  resistant. 
This  is  due  -to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  dense  layer  of 
fibrous  tissue,  called  ^&  pahnar  fascia,  immediately  beneath 
and  intimately  connected  with  the  skin  in  this  situation. 
This  fascia  is  somewhat  triangular  in  shape ;  its  narrow 
or  pointed  end  is  united  to  the  anterior  annular  ligament 
which  bridges  across  the  groove  formed  by  the  wrist- 
bones,  whilst  its  broad  end  or  base  is  directed  towards 
the  roots  of  the  fingers,  with  the  tendon  sheaths  of  which 
it  is  connected.  On  either  side  this  fascia  thins  out, 
frinushiiLg  fibrous  expansions  which  cover  the  muscles 
of  the  balls  of  the  thumb  and  little  finger  respectively ; 
the  middle  portion  is,  however,  by  far  the  strongest. 
All  the  flexor  tendons  of  the  fingers,  together  with  a 
number  of  blood-vessels  and  delicate  nerves,  pass  under- 
neath this  fascia,  so  that  ample  protection  is  afforded  to 
these  parte,  a  most  important  detail  when  we  remember 
how  frequently  we  grasp  the  handle  of  a  tool  and  thus 
Bulgect  the  structures  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  to  the 
influence  of  direct  pressure. 

The  skin  of  the  palm  varies  in  thickness  in  different 
places ;  it  is  thick  in  the  centre  and  along  the  inner  side 
where  it  covers  the  ball  of  the  little  flnger,  thinner  where 
it  passes  over  the  muscles  of  the  thumb.  The  thickness 
of  the  skin  of  course  depends  on  the  occupation  of  the 
individual,  '  the  homy-handed  son  of  toil '  in  this  respect 
presenting  a  marked  contrast  to  the  appearance  displayed 
by  the  hand  of  one  whose  lot  has  never  required  him  to 
engage  in  hard  manual  labour.  The  palm  presents  a  series 
of  small  rounded  elevations  or  pads  just  before  the  fingers 
spring  from  it.  These  prominences,  of  which  there  are 
three,  lie  rather  in  the  intervals  between  than  over  the 
roots  of  the   fingers.    Viewed  from  the  front,  the  webs 
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between  the  fingerB,  and  the  skin  creasee  which  cross 
the  roots  of  the  fingers,  fonn  a  well-defined  line  with  a 
flowing  curve  from  without  inwards  which  limits  inferiorly 
the  region  of  the  palm. 

A  number  of  well-marked  creases  or  folds  are  seen 
crossing  the  palm  in  different 
directions.  Of  these,  four 
are  usually  well  marked,  two 
having  a  somewhat  trans- 
verse direction,  whilst  the 
other  two  pass  more  or 
less  longitudinally  ;  their 
arrangement  has  been  de- 
scribed  as  resembling  the 
written  capital  M  placed 
obliquely  across  the  palm. 
The  lower  of  these  trans- 
verse lines  may  be  traced 
from  the  inner  border  of  the 
hand,  about  an  inch  above 
the  level  of  the  web  between 
the  little  and  ring  fingers, 
across  the  palm  curving 
downward  towards  the  cleft 
between  the  middle  and  fore 
fingers.  The  second  trans- 
verse line  commences  about 
an  inch  above  the  web  of 
the  index  and  middle  fingers, 
and,  curving  upward,  crosses 
the  palm  to  be  gradually  lost  on  the  surface  of  the  ball 
of  the  little  finger.  If  the  student  will  examine  these 
lines  with  the  fingers  straight  and  the  palm  stretched,  and 
then  proceed  to  bend  the  fingers  on  the  palm,  he  will  at 
once  recognize  that  they  are  lines  of  fiexion   and  corre- 


Fio.  113.  Ontline  of  the  hand, 
sbowing  the  arrangemeiit  of  the 
Bkin  folds  in  front  of  the  wriat 
and  on  the  palm  and  fingen.  The 
■haded  porta  indicate  the  poiitions 
of  tha  bones  which  form  the  pro- 
minent inner  and  outer  borders  of 
de  corpua.  Those  at  the  bnll  of 
the  thumb  correipoud  from  below 
upwards  to  the  tubercle  of  the 
acaphoid  and  the  ridge  of  the 
trapexiutn ;  those  on  the  ball  of 
the  little  finger  to  the  pmfom 
and  hook-like  process  of  the  unci- 
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spond  to  the  infolding  of  the  skin  over  the  joints  between 
the  metacarpal  bones  of  the  fingers  and  the  first  row  of 
phaUnges. 

In  like  manner  the  two  longitudinal  lines,  one  sweeping 
round  the  ball  of  the  thumb,  the  other  running  down  the 
centre  of  the  palm,  are  at  once  seen  to  be  associated  with 
the  movements  by  which  the  hollow  of  the  palm  is  deepened 
by  the  approximation  of  its  inner  and  outer  borders  through 
the  action  of  the  opposing  muscles  of  the  thumb  and  little 
finger. 

To  apply  any  other  signifioance  to  these  lines  is  at  once 
an  imposition  and  a  fraud. 

Many  persons  possess  the  power  of  wrinkling  the  skin 
along  the  inner  border  of  the  palm  overlying  the  ball 
of  the  little  finger;  this  is  due  to  the  action  of  a  small 
superficial  muscle,  called  the  palmaris  brems,  the  scattered 
fibres  of  which  have  a  transverse  direction  across  the  upper 
and  inner  side  of  the  palm,  from  the  dense  fascia  of  which 
they  take  origin,  whilst  by  their  inner  ends  they  are 
attached  to  the  skin. 

The  four  fingers  as  they  spring  from  the  palm  are  united 
by  skin  folds,  which  form  the  webs  of  the  fingers.  These 
folds  unite  the  fingers  at  a  level  corresponding  to  the 
middle  of  the  first  row  of  phalanges  or  finger-bones,  so  that 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  palm  is  formed  by  the  bases 
of  these  bones  and  their  articulation  with  the  metacarpals. 
The  part  of  the  palm  which  lies  below  the  level  of  the  two 
transverse  folds  aforementioned  corresponds  to  the  roots 
of  the  fingers.  As  we  shall  see,  this  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  the  fingers  appear  shorter  when  viewed  from  the  front 
than  from  the  back. 

The  fingers  should  taper  regularly  from  base  to  tip, 
and  should  not  display  any  thickening  at  the  joints.  The 
i-ouuded  form  of  the  anterior  surface  is  due  to  the  tendons 
which    pass    down    the    front    of   the    phalanges.     These 
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tendons  are  enclosed  in  a  strong  sheath,  which,  however, 
i&  much  thinner  where  it  crosses  the  front  of  the  joints. 
The  surface  roundness  is  somewhat  constricted  over  each 
joint,  where  delicate  skin  folds  are  seen.  These  are  lines 
of  flexion,  and  are  arranged  as  follows :  on  a  level  with  the 
web  of  the  fingers,  the  index  and  little  fingers  are  crossed 
by  a  single  line,  the  middle  and  ring  fingers  by  two  lines. 
In  front  of  the  second  joint  each  finger  is  crossed  by  two 
folds,  there  being  only  one  transverse  crease  in  front  of 
the  third  joints. 

The  tips  of  the  fingers  are  provided  with  well-marked 
*  pulps'  covering  the  front  and  ends  of  the  third  row 
of  finger-bones,  which  in  their  turn  support  the  nails.  The 
skin  in  front  of  the  first  joint  of  the  thumb  is  crossed  by 
an  oblique  fold  which  passes  upwards  and  outwards  from 
the  web  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger.  Two  creases 
cross  the  front  of  the  second  joint. 

The  appearance  of  the  back  of  the  hand  varies  much, 
according  to  the  amount  of  fat  distributed  in  the  sub- 
cutaneous layers.  The  general  surface  of  the  back  of  the 
hand  is  convex  from  side  to  side,  superiorly  it  is  carried  up 
into  the  roundness  of  the  wrist.  The  manner  in  which  the 
wrist  is  united  to  the  hand  differs  in  different  individuals ; 
in  some  the  outline  of  the  back  of  the  arm  is  carried  down 
as  a  more  or  less  straight  line  on  to  the  back  of  the 
hand.  In  the  more  refined  and  beautifiil  type,  however, 
the  flow  of  this  line  is  interrupted  by  a  rounded  curve 
over  the  back  of  the  wrist,  which  thus  interrupts  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  outline  of  the  fore-arm  and  that  of  the  back 
of  the  hand.  This  graceful  contour  is  fiirther  emphasized 
if,  at  the  same  time,  the  fingers  are  slightly  hjrper-extended. 
These  remarks  apply  particularly  to  the  hands  of  women, 
in  whom  we  expect  to  find  suppleness  and  delicacy  rather 
than  firmness  and  strength. 

The  skin  over  the  back  of  the  hand  is  thin  and  trans- 
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parent,  enabling  as  to  recognize  easily  the  position  of  the 
soperflcial  veins  either  by  their  colour  or  prominence ; 
the  latter  would  be  juatiBable  in  a  representation  of  a  male 
hand,  but  would  be  entirely  out  of  place  if  indicated  in  the 
female,  unless  it  be  the  hand  of  an  old  woman  in  whom 
the  wasting  of  the  fat  has  led  to  an  undue  prominence 
of  the  vessels.  In  man  these  superficial  veins  are  seen  to 
form  an  irregular  arch  across  the  back  of  the  hand  from 
which  the  blood  passes  up  by  the  superficial  veins  of  the 
fore-ann  already  noticed  (ante,  p.  184). 

The  appearance  of  the  first  row  of  knuckles  has  been 
already  alluded  to.  In  hands  in  which  the  tendons  are 
easily  seen  these  will  be  noticed,  when  in  a  state  of  tension, 
forming  a  series  of  ridges  passing  down  from  the  middle 
of  the  back  of  the  wrist  to  the  first  row  of  knuckles, 
over  which  they  are  carried  on  to  the  backs  of  the  fingers. 
The  tendons  which  form  the  most  pronounced  ridges  on  the 
surface  are  those  associated  with  the  thumb.  These  we 
have  already  described  in  connexion  with  the  wrist-joint 
and  the  muscles  of  the  fore-arm.  They  are  the  extensors 
of  the  metacarpal  bone  and  phalanges  of  the  thumb.  That 
passing  to  the  second  phalanx  forms  the  salient  ridge  which 
is  plainly  visible  when  we  strongly  extend  the  thumb ; 
this  ridge  is  seen  to  pass  from  a  point  on  the  back  of 
the  wrist  in  line  with  the  cleft  between  the  index  and 
middle  fingers,  downwards  towards  the  first  knuckle  of  the 
thumb,  after  which  it  is  carried  along  the  back  of  the  first 
phalanx  to  reach  the  base  of  the  second,  to  which  the 
tendon  is  attached. 

The  manner  in  which  the  fingers  spring  from  the  back 
of  the  hand  is  very  difierent  from  what  we  have  seen  in 
ftont.  If  the  fingers  be  spread  out,  the  webs  between 
them  will  be  noticed  to  be  attached  to  the  sides  of  the 
fingers  much  lower  down  in  front,  where  they  form  a  sharp 
abrupt  fold  which  stretches  across  the  interval  between 
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the  fingers  on  a  level  with  the  middle  of  the  first  phalanges. 
Above  and  behind  this  the  skin  between  the  fingers  forms 
a  broad  groove  when  the  fingers  are  outspread,  which 
gradually  fades  away  on  the  back  of  the  hand  in  the 
intervals  between  the  knuckles  of  the  first  row.  When 
the  fingers  are  again  brought  together  these  furrows  are 
represented  by  a  series  of  folds  which  carry  upwards  the 
outline  of  the  fingers  on  to  the  back  of  the  hand.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  the  fingers  of  the  hand  appear  much  longer 
when  viewed  from  the  back  than  from  the  front,  for  on 
the  back  the  whole  length  of  the  phalanges  of  the  first  row 
is  seen  to  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  fingers,  whereas 
on  the  palmar  surface  nearly  half  the  length  of  these  bones 
is  concealed  in  the  fore-part  of  the  palm.  The  reader  may 
at  once  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  correctness  of  this  explanation 
if  he  examines  his  two  hands  placed  side  by  side,  the  one 
palm  upwards,  the  other  palm  downwards  (Fig.  113). 

The  flow  of  the  lines  which  separate  the  fingers  behind, 
when  closely  approximated,  is  peculiar.  The  lines  on  either 
side  of  the  middle  finger  take  different  directions,  that 
between  the  middle  and  index  fingers  passing  outwards 
towards  the  thumb,  the  other  between  the  middle  and  ring 
fingers  being  directed  towards  the  inner  border  of  the  hand, 
a  direction  which  is  also  followed  by  the  line  between  the 
ring  and  little  fingers.  The  direction  of  these  lines  is 
determined  by  the  position  and  direction  of  the  tendons 
of  certain  small  muscles  lodged  between  the  shafts  of  the 
metacarpal  bones,  and  called  the  dorsal  interossei.  The 
middle  finger  is  provided  with  two  of  these  muscles, 
one  on  either  side,  and  it  is  the  tendons  of  these  muscles, 
as  they  pass  down  to  be  attached  on  either  side  to  the  first 
phalanx,  which  account  for  the  flow  of  the  lines  in  opposite 
directions.  The  corresponding  muscle  of  the  ring  finger 
is  attached  to  the  ulnar  side  of  the  first  phalanx  of  that 
digit  (Fig.  III). 
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In  the  extended  position  of  the  lingers  the  skin  is  seen 
to  be  much  wrinkled  over  the  second  row  of  knuckles,  less 
80  over  the  third,  beyond  which  we  find  the  nails. 

Well-shaped  nails  should  be  long  and  not  too  broad ; 
straight  or  bat  slightly  curved  in  their  long  direction ; 
arched  from  side  to  side.  The  nail  of  the  forefinger  is  the 
least  curved  from  side  to  side,  that  of  the  little  finger 
the  most  curved.  Short,  broad,  and  fiat  nails  are  an  un- 
pleasant feature  in  the  hand. 

The  length  of  the  fingers  varies  in  different  individuals, 
but  as  a  rule,  in  a  well-formed  hand,  the  relative  lengths  of 
the  digits  are  approximately  as  follows.  The  middle  finger 
is  the  longest;  the  tip  of  the  index  finger  corresponds 
pretty  closely  to  the  level  of  the  root  of  the  nail  of  the 
middle  finger.  The  ring  finger  reaches  as  low  as  the  level 
of  the  middle  of  the  nail  of  the  middle  finger,  and  is  thus 
slightly  longer  than  the  index  finger;  the  little  finger 
reaches  to  the  level  of  the  third  joint  of  the  ring  finger ; 
whilst  the  thumb,  when  closely  applied  to  the  outer  side  of 
the  forefinger,  should  reach  the  level  of  the  second  joint 
of  that  digit,  though  it  is  frequently  somewhat  shorter. 
Seen  from  the  front  the  middle  finger  appears  shorter  than 
the  palm,  viewed  from  the  back  it  appears  longer  than  the 
back  of  the  hand. 

When  the  fingers  are  bent  the  length  of  their  dorsal 
surface  is  increased  ;  this  is  at  once  apparent  if  we  examine 
the  condition  of  the  skin.  When  the  fingers  are  straight 
the  skin  over  the  knuckles  is  puckered  and  wrinkled ; 
when  bent,  the  skin  becomes  tense  and  stretched  over  the 
joints,  thus  indicating  that  there  has  been  an  increase  in 
the  length  of  the  finger  on  its  dorsal  aspect.  This  increase 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  thickness  of  the  lower  articular 
ends  of  the  metacarpal  bones  and  first  two  rows  of  pha- 
langes has  now  to  be  taken  into  account.  The  accompanying 
diagrams  will  at  once  make  this  clear  (Figs.  1 13,  1 14). 
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As  a  rule  extension  of  the  fingers  is  limited  to  bringing 
them  into  a  straight  line  with  the  palm,  bat  many  persons 
possess  the  power  of  bending  back  the  fingers  to  a  slight 
degree  at  the  first  row  of  knackles,  and  also  at  the 
other  joints.  This  hyper-extension  at  the  first  joints  of 
the  fingers  is  most  easily  effected  when  the  other  joints 
are  slightly  bent,  and  the  appearance  produced  conveys 
an  impression  of  suppleness  and  grace  particularly  plea- 
sant in  a  well-modelled  female  hand.  The  movement 
just  described  is  an  active  movement,  i.e.  one  controlled 


Fig.  113. 


Fio.  114. 


Diagranifi  to  show  how  the  length  of  the  donal  sarfJEU^e  of  the  finger 
is  increased  during  flexion  by  the  sam  of  the  thickness  of  the  meta- 
carpal and  phalangeal  bones  of  the  first  and  second  row.  In  Fig.  1 13  the 
dotted  line  represents  the  attachment  of  the  web  between  the  fingers, 
showing  how  the  fingers  seem  longer  when  viewed  from  behind  than 
in  front. 

by  the  muscles  of  the  individual,  and  must  not  be  con- 
fused with  passive  hyper-extension  which  is  caused  by 
pressing  back  the  fingers.  The  extent  to  which  this  may 
be  carried  will  depend  on  the  looseness  of  the  joints  and 
the  amount  of  pressure  employed. 

It  may  be  pointed  out,  in  connexion  with  the  movements 
of  the  thumb,  that  flexion  at  the  first  knuckle  is  limited 
in  range,  whilst  at  the  corresponding  joints  of  the  other 
fingers  bending  may  take  place  to  form  a  right  angle ;  in 
the  thumb  we  can  only  flex  it  so  as  to  include  an  angle 
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of  about  on©  hundred  and  twenty  or  one  hundred  and 
thirty  degrees. 

In  snnuning  up  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  hand,  the  student 
will  now  realize  the  advantages  of  its  complex  structure. 
The  number  of  bones  and  muscles  which  enter  into  its 
formation  impart  to  it  a  wide  range  of  mobility  and 
adaptability  for  the  most  delicate  manipulations.  The 
vatying  length  of  the  fingers,  and  the  manner  of  their 
articulation,  enable  us  to  grasp  with  ease  and  firmness 
objects  of  a  spherical  form.  Similarly,  their  arrange- 
ment is  conducive  to  the  ease  with  which  we  can  poise 
on  oar  finger-tips  and  thumb  any  flat  surface,  such 
as  a  plate. 

The  numerous  bones  and  joints  in  the  hand  are  also 
of  much  service  in  reducing  the  violence  of  a  shock.  In 
striking  a  blow  with  the  fist  the  force  is  much  broken 
up  and  diminished  in  intensity  before  it  reaches  the  bones 
of  the  fore-arm,  so  that  we  are  enabled  to  strike  power- 
fully without  doing  injury  to  ourselves.  In  conclusion 
it  may  be  well  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  form  of  the 
upper  limb  differs  in  the  two  sexes.  As  an  artist  of  repute 
once  said, '  A  woman  should  have  no  anatomy ; '  this  really 
is  the  gist  of  the  whole  matter.  In  the  female  the  bones 
are  smaller  and  of  more  delicate  form  ;  the  muscles  are 
less  developed,  and  in  addition  they  are  covered  by  a  thicker 
layer  of  subcutaneous  fat  which  masks  and  softens  the 
outlines  of  the  underlying  structures,  imparting  a  round- 
ness and  fullness  to  the  limb  which  are  characteristic  of 
the  sex:  in  both  male  and  female  the  form  of  the  limb  is 
tapering,  its  greatest  thickness  being  in  the  regjon  of  the 
shoulder,  where  the  deltoid  muscle  overlies  the  shoulder- 
joint. 

Another  matter  requiring  consideration  is  the  length 
of  the  limb.  This  will  be  more  fully  discussed  when  the 
question  of  proportion  is  considered  ;  but  it  may  be  well  to 
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state  here  that  a  short  arm  is  much  more  pleasing  than 
a  long  one,  the  latter  being  regarded  as  rather  an  ape-like 
characteristic,  and  one  which  is  more  frequently  observed  in 
the  lower  races  of  man.  As  Briicke  has  justly  observed, 
'A  model  is  not  easy  to  find  in  whom  the  arms  are  too 
short  as  compared  with  the  legs,  but  there  is  no  lack  of 
specimens  in  whom  they  are  too  long.' 
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CHAPTER    IX. 


THE   QLirTBAL   REGION. 


Befobe  passing  to  the  consideration  of  the  lower  limb 
it  may  be  well  to  refer  to  some  of  the  points  already 
discussed  in  one  of  the  earlier  chapters.  The  essential 
difference  between  the  fore  and  hind  limbs  of  man  was 


Fto.  115.  Diagram matic  represen- 
tation of  the  *houlder-girdle. 


il.  Shonldsr-blade  (Bcspnls). 
C.  Callsr-bone  (olBTicle). 

isof  npperann}. 


Fio.  116.    A  diagrammatic  repre- 
sentation of  the  pelvic  girdle. 

b.  Hannch-bone  (as  innominatmn}. 

(.  Symphj'sia  pnhiB. 

d.  Upper  end  of  thigh-bone  (femur). 


there  described,  and  it  was  shown  that  the  hind  limb 
was  designed  to  combine  the  functions  of  support  and 
progression.  The  attention  of  the  student  must  be  par- 
ticularly directed  to  the  arrangement  of  the  bones  which 
form  the  pelmc  girdle,  by  means  of  which  the  lower  limb 
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is  connected  with  the  trunk.  It  has  been  already  shown 
that  the  shoulder-girdle  is  movable  on  the  trunk,  for 
the  upper  limb  is  specially  adapted  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  free  movement  and  prehension.  In  the  case  of 
the  pelvic  girdle,  however,  the  bones  afford  support  to  the 
trunk,  and  for  this  reason  the  girdle-bones  of  the  lower 
limb  are  firmly  united  to  the  axial  skeleton.  The  only 
movements  which  are  comparable  in  the .  two  limbs  are 
those  which  take  place  at  the  shoulder  and  hip  joints. 
There  is  no  movement  between  the  pelvic  girdle  and  the 
trunk  resembling  that  which  takes  place  between  the 
shoulder-girdle  as  a  whole  and  the  trunk,  or  between 
the  component  parts  of  that  girdle,  viz.  the  collar-bone 
and  shoulder-blade. 

On  examining  the  skeleton,  the  girdle-bones  of  the  lower 
limb  are  seen  to  be  firmly  united  with  that  part  of  the 
vertebral  column  or  back-bone  which  is  specially  modified 
by  the  osseous  union  of  its  component  vertebrae  to  form 
the  sacrum  (ante,  p.  8).  In  front  they  are  united  by  an 
immovable  joint  called  the  symphysis  pubis.  By  this 
means  an  osseous  girdle,  called  the  pelvis,  is  formed  which 
encloses  or  surrounds  a  very  considerable  cavity  called 
the  pelvic  cavity. 

Leaving  for  the  present  the  consideration  of  the  pelvis, 
the  portion  of  the  girdle  strictly  associated  with  the  limb 
may  be  examined.  This  consists  of  an  irregularly  shaped 
bone  called  the  innominate  or  AauncA-bone.  Although  in  the 
adult  this  appears  as  a  single  bone,  it  is  in  reality  formed 
by  the  fusion  of  three  separate  parts.  The  student  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
haunch-bone  a  well-marked  cup-shaped  cavity  called  the 
acetabulum.  Into  this  deep  hollow  the  head  of  the  thigh- 
bone fits.  The  acetabulum  marks  the  point  of  coalescence 
of  the  three  parts  of  which  the  fully  developed  bone  is 
formed.      Extending  .forwards    and    inwards    from    this 
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Fio.  117.  Tbe  skeleton  of  the  lower      Fio.  118.  The  skeleton  of  the  lower 
limbs  as  seen  from  the  front.  limb  aa  seen  from  the  outer  side. 

a.  Tha  •wnun.  d.  Knee-pan  (patella). 

b.  The  hkimah-bone  (M  Innomiiuttnm).  e.  Onter  bone  ot  leg  (fibula). 
e.  Thigh-bone  (femur}.  /.  Inner  bone  of  leg  (tibia). 

g.  Bonus  of  foot 
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'articulsr  cavity  is  the  pubis;  passing  upwards,  outwards, 
and  backwards  we  note  the  expanded  curved  plate  of  bone 
called  the  ilium ;  below  and  slightly  behind  is  the  iKhium. 
The  pubis  and  the  ischium  are  further  united  by  pnx^sses 
called  their  rami,  and  thus  enclose  between  them  a  wide  hole, 
called  the  thyroid  or  obturator  foramen,  which  lies  in  front  of 


Fio.  119.  Haunch-bone  loa  in- 
nominatum)  of  male  seen  from  the 
outer  Bide ;  it  ii  represented  aa 
articulated  with  the  sacrum. 


Fio.  I30.  Haunch-bone  (01  inno- 
minatum)  of  female.  Not«  that 
the  female  bone  ii  more  tilted  for- 
ward thun  the  male,  aa  shown  b; 
the  relation  of  the  points  »  and  e 
to  the  dotted  vertical  line. 

a.  niao  portion  of  tbe  innominate  bone.       /.  Anterior  inferior  iliac  iplna. 

b.  Pabic  partinnortheinDomiaatelione.       g.  AGet>tHilimi(bollowror  headof  thi^i- 

c.  IichinI   portion   of    the    innomiiutfl  bnue). 

bone.  i.  Posterior  raperior  iliiu:  apine. 

d.  lUac  orest.  j.  Spina  of  iiohinm. 

*.  Anterior  inporior  ili«o  ipine.  t  Tnberoeity  of  i^ohiom. 

•.  Spine  of  pnbii. 

and  below  the  acetabular  articular  cavity  above  mentioned. 
With  partR  only  of  this  irregularly-shaped  haunch-bone  are 
we  immediately  concerned,  and  with  some  of  these  details 
the  reader  is  already  familiar,  as  reference  has  been  pre- 
viously made  to  them  in  the  description  of  the  abdominal 
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walls  aad  flanks  (ante,  p.  55).  Thus  the  upper  border  or 
crest  of  the  expanded  iliac  bone  has  been  already  studied 
in  its  relations  to  the  surface.  This  describes  a  sinuous 
curve,  being  convex  in  front  towards  the  outer  side  and 
concave  behind.  Between  its  two  extremities  the  crest 
is  also  arched  in  a  vertical  direc- 
tion, the  convexity  of  the  curve 
being  directed  upwards.  The  ex- 
tremities of  this  crest,  called 
respectively  the  anterior  and  poa^ 
tenor  mperior  iliac  gpinea,  have 
been  noted  as  important  deter- 
minants of  surface  form,  the 
anterior  corresponding  to  the  de- 
pression at  the  outer  side  of  the 
fold  of  the  groin  (ante,  p.  65), 
the  posterior  underlying  the 
depression  or  dimple  which  is 
so  characteristic  a  feature  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  back  in  the 
male  and  female  (ante,  p.  38). 

The  anterior  two-thirds  or  so 
of  the  inner  surface  of  this  plate- 
like bone  is  hollowed  out  to  form 
the  iliac  fossa.  This  affords  an 
expanded  surface  for  the  support 
of  the  abdominal  contents.  The 
posterior  third  of  the  inner  aspect 
of  the  ilium  is  rough  and  irre- 
gular, and  is  adapted  for  articu- 
lation with  the  side  of  the  sacrum, 
to  which  it  is  firmly  united.  This  surface  corresponds  to 
the  posterior  part  of  the  crest,  which  curves  slightly 
outwards.  The  outer  surface  of  the  ilium  furnishes  an 
extensive    attachment  for   the    muscles    of  the  buttock, 


Fig.  131.  (After  Richer.) 
Shows  the  relation  of  the 
iliac  furrow  to  the  iliac  Great. 
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which,  in  man,  attain  a  remarkable  development,  and  are 
associated  with  the  maintenance  of  the  erect  position. 

Of  the  pubis  we  are  concerned  only  with  the  anterior 
part  or  body.  It  is  by  means  of  this  bone  that  the  inno- 
minate or  haunch-bones  of  the  two  sides  articulate  with 
each  other,  forming  a  joint  which  is  known  as  the  «yw- 
physis  pubis ;  in  this  way  the  osseous  girdle  is  completed 
in  front.  This  joint  lies  in  the  middle  line  in  continua- 
tion with  the  direction  of  the  median  furrow  which  runs 
down  the  front  of  the  abdominal  walL  On  each  side  of 
this  the  bodies  of  the  respective  pubic  bones  lie,  occu- 
pying the  interval  between  the  inner  extremities  of  the 
folds  of  the  groin  on  either  side.  Owing,  however,  to 
the  thick  pad  of  fat  which  overlies  these  bones,  their  outline 
is  concealed,  but  they  assist  in  forming  the  general  round- 
ness which  is  so  characteristic  of  this  region.  If  the  finger 
be  passed  along  the  upper  border  of  the  pubis  from  the 
symphysis  outwards,  one  can  easily  recognize  the  presence 
of  a  well-marked  process  called  the  spine  of  the  pubis.  To 
this  point  attention  has  been  already  directed  (ante,  p.  56) 
when  describing  the  lower  limits  of  the  anterior  abdo- 
minal  region.  It  affords  attachment  to  an  important  band 
called  Pouparts  ligament,  which  stretches  obliquely  upwards 
and  outwards,  to  be  fixed  to  the  anterior  superior  iliac 
spine  (the  anterior  extremity  of  the  iliac  crest).  It  is 
this  ligament,  as  has  been  seen,  which  corresponds  to  the 
position  of  the  furrow  of  the  groin.  The  upper  border  of 
the  body  of  the  pubis  between  the  symphysis  and  the 
spine  is  called  the  crest  of  the  pubis. 

The  ischium  as  a  rule  does  not  directly  influence  the 
surface  form.  The  most  prominent  part  of  that  bone,  which 
lies  below  and  slightly  behind  the  acetabulum,  or  articular 
cup,  is  thick  and  rounded,  and  is  called  the  tuberosity.  In 
the  standing  position  the  tuberosity  is  covered  by  the  thick 
fleshy  fibres  of  one  of  the  great  muscles  of  the  buttock,  the 
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gltUetta  maximus,  but  when  the  leg,  or  more  properly  the 
thigh,  is  bent  forward  at  the  hip-joint  the  muscle  slips 
over  this  bony  promioeace,  and  so  uncovers  it.  Thus,  in 
■  the  sitting  posture,  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  underlies 
the  skin,  and  it  is  on  these  prominences  that  the  body  weight 
rests  in  this  position,  so  that  the  muscles  are  in  no  way 
crushed  or  compressed.  Further,  provision  is  also  made 
to  relieve,  as  much  as  possible,  the  parts  from  pressure, 
for  the  fat  overlying  the  ischial  tuberosities  is  abundantly 
mixed  with  fibrous  tissue  which  imparts  to  it  a  highly 
elastic  quality,  resembling,  in  this  respect,  that  which  we 
find  underlying  the  heel. 

It  is  by  the  fusion  of  these  three  bones,  the  ilium,  the 
ischium,  and  the  pubis,  that  the  innominate  or  haunch- 
bone  is  formed,  and  it  is,  as  has  been  said,  at  the  point  of 
fusion  of  these  three  bones  that  the  acetabulum  is  found. 
We  need  for  the  present  only  compare  it  with  the  glenoid 
fossa  on  the  shoulder-blade.  The  latter  was  seen  to  be  rela- 
tively small  and  shallow,  thus  allowing  great  freedom  of 
movement  and  limited  support,  whereas  the  acetabulum 
is  large  and  deep,  and  better  adapted  to  furnish  support, 
though  le?8  well  arranged  to  permit  free  movement  The 
further  details  in  connexion  with  this  are  reserved  until 
the  hip-joint  is  described. 

It  is  by  the  union  of  the  two  haunch-bones  with  each 
other  in  front  and  the  sacrum  behind  that  the  pelvis  is 
formed.  The  sacrum,  as  has  been  already  explained  (ante, 
p.  8),  is  a  specially  modified  part  of  the  vertebral  column 
or  back-bone,  which  is  formed  by  the  fusion  of  five  verte- 
bral segments.  It  is,  so  to  speak,  wedged  in  between  and 
behind  the  iliac  portions  of  the  two  innominate  bones, 
with  which  it  is  firmly  united  by  immovable  joints. 
In  this  way  provision  is  made  for  the  transmission  of 
the  body  weight  from  the  vertebral  column  downwards 
through  the  two  haunch-bones,  and  so  on  to  the  thighs. 
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The  surface  relations  of  the  sacrum  have  been  already 
studied  (ante,  p.  38),  and  the  student  may  be  referred  to  that 
description  for  further  details.  Meanwhile,  it  may  be 
suflScient  to  note  that  it  is  only  the  posterior  aspect  of 
the  bone  which  is  a  determinant  of  the  surface  contours. 
The  osseous  girdle  so  formed  encloses  the  pelvic  cavity  in 
which  certain  viscera  are  lodged.  This  cavity  is  described 
as  consisting  of  two  parts,  the  true  and  the  falsa  The  false 
pelvis  corresponds  to  the  hollow  formed  by  the  expanded 
iliac  bones.  The  true  pelvis  is  that  part  of  the  cavity  which 
is  bounded  in  front  by  the  pubes,  on  either  side  by  the 
ischia,  and  behind  by  the  sacrum. 

The  pelvis  is  a  most  important  determinant  of  form,  not 
only  directly,  as  has  been  already  suflSciently  explained, 
but  also  indirectly,  since  by  variations  in  its  size  and 
shape  it  influences  the  entire  modelling  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  trunk  and  upper  part  of  the  thighs.  It  is  on  the 
width  of  the  pelvis  that  the  narrowness  or  breadth  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  figure  depends.  These  differences  give 
rise  to  the  characteristic  figures  of  the  two  sexes.  The 
cavity  of  the  true  pelvis  in  the  female  is,  for  sexual  reasons, 
larger  than  that  of  the  male,  and  thus  necessarily  reacts 
on  the  form  of  the  bones  which  surround  it,  leading  to 
their  greater  expansion.  It  follows  therefore  that  the 
female  pelvis  is  wider  than  the  mala  On  the  other  hand, 
the  male  pelvis,  though  narrower  than  the  female,  is  deeper. 
These  two  facts  account  for  the  differences  in  the  width 
of  the  figure  across  the  hips  in  the  two  sexes,  and  also 
for  the  circumstance  that  the  flanks  in  the  female  are 
relatively  longer  than  those  of  the  male,  for  the  iliac 
crests  in  the  female  do  not  rise  to  so  high  a  leveL  The 
pelves  of  the  male  and  female  present  many  other  differ- 
ences, but  these  need  not  here  be  discussed. 

Another  matter  of  great  importance  in  regard  to  the 
influence  of  the  pelvis  on  the  surface  form  is  its  position 
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in  relation  to  other  parts  of  the  skeleton.    The  student  will 


Fio.  133.  The  female  pel' 


a.  Iliac  portion  <ifm  innominatDiii.  g.  Acetabutum. 

fr.  Pabic  portion  of  01  innniuiiiatnin.  h.  Pubir.  arch. 

e.  Iichial  portion  of  o*  innominatDin,  It.  Pabic  aymphyus. 

d.  nine  crest.  t.  Spine  of  pitbis, 

e   Anterior  mip«rior  iliac  ipine.  Themtrom  iaswn  wedged  in  between 

/.  Anterior  interior  iliac  spine.  -                 the  two  innominate  booes  behind. 

experience  considerable  difficulty  in  acquiring  a  correct 
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knowledge  of  its  usual  position  in  the  erect  position,  unless 
he  has  access  to  a  specimen  which  has  been  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  skeleton,  and  adopts  some  such  simple  rule 
as  the  following: — Take  the  pelvis  and  hold  it  in  such 
a  position  that  the  two  anterior  superior  iliac  spines 
(anterior  extremities  of  the  iliac  crests)  lie  in  the  same 
horizontal  line,  then  move  the  bone  till  the  symphysis 
pubis  lies  vertically  beneath  the  centre  of  the  line  which 
connects  the  two  anterior  superior  iliac  spines;  or  draw 
a  horizontal  line  on  any  vertical  surface,  a  wall  for  instance, 
and  place  the  pelvis  against  this  vertical  surface  so  that  all 
three  points  (the  two  anterior  superior  iliac  spines  and 
the  symphysis)  are  in  contact  with  it  at  once,  care  having, 
been  taken  to  place  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spines  over 
the  horizontal  line  already  drawn.  The  bone  will  now 
occupy  approximately  the  position  which  it  does  in  the 
living  when  we  stand  upright.  As  a  matter  of  fact  its 
upper  part  is  slightly  tilted  forwards  in  the  female,  whilst 
in  the  male  it  is  tilted  a  little  backwards.  This  variation 
in  the  obliquity  of  the  position  of  the  pelvis  is  associated 
with  very  remarkable  changes  in  the  contours  of  other 
parts  of  the  figure,  and  its  further  description  must  be 
delayed  until  the  anatomy  of  the  hip-joint  has  been  con- 
sidered ;  it  is  on  the  adjustment  of  this  articulation  that  the 
alterations  in  position  or  *  obliquity '  largely  depend. 

The  relation  of  the  width  across  the  hips  and  that  across 
the  shoulders  is  a  point  requiring  some  consideration.  In 
both  sexes  the  former  is  less  than  the  latter,  though  in  the 
female  the  difference  between  the  two  measurements  is 
much  less  than  in  the  well-proportioned  male.  In  other 
words,  women  have  broad  hips  and  narrow  shoulders,  whilst 
men  have  broad  shoulders  and  narrow  hips.  This  difference 
in  hip-width  is  largely  dependent  on  the  fact  that  in  women 
the  pelvic  width  is  not  only  relatively,  but  also  absolutely, 
greater  than  in  man.     Since  this  hip-width  includes  the 
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upper  extremitiea  of  the  thigh-bones  as  well  as  the  trans- 
verse diameter  of  the  pelvis,  it  will  be  necessary  to  say. 
more  about  it  after  we  have  described  the  anatomy  of  the 
thigh-bone. 

The  thigh-bone  or  femur  (Figs.  124-126)  is  remarkable 
in  man  for  its  great  length.  Like  other  long  bones,  it  is 
described  as  possessing  a  shaft  and  two  extremities.  In 
connexion  with  the  upper  end  of  the  bone  the  kead  must 
be  studied.  This  consists  of  a  rounded  knob  of  bone 
forming  about  two-thirds  of  a  sphere,  which  in  the  living 
ia  covered  with  a  layer  of  articular  cartilage  and  fits  into 
the  deep  socket  of  the  acetabulum  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
haunch-bone.  This  rounded  articular  head  is  supported 
by  means  of  a  process  of  bone  called  the  neck,  by  which 
it  is  united  to  the  upper  extremity  of  the  shaft,  forming 
with  it  an  angle  of  about  125°.  This  angle  varies  according 
to  circumstances ;  it  is  more  open  in  children,  more  acute 
as  age  advances,  and  is  usually  less  obtuse  in  the  female 
than  in  the  male. 

The  length  of  the  neck  is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  as 
it  permits  of  a  freer  range  of  movement  at  the  hip  than 
would  otherwise  be  the  case,  considering  the  depth  of  the 
articular  cup  and  the  prominence  of  its  borders ;  further,  it 
acts  as  a  lever  for  the  muscles  which  control  the  movements 
of  the  hip-joint,  and  which  are  inserted  around  the  neck 
where  that  part  of  the  bone  becomes  fiised  with  the  shaft. 
At  this  point  there  are  two  well-marked  processes  of  bone 
developed :  these  are  called  the  trochanters.  They  are 
distinguished  by  the  names  great  and  small;  the  small 
or  leaser  trochanter  is  placed  on  the  lower  side  of  the  neck 
as  it  joins  the  shaft,  and  is  of  little  importance  from  our 
standpoint.  The  great  trochanter  is  situated  at  the  upper 
and  outer  side  of  the  angle  formed  by  the  fusion  of  the  neck 
and  shaft,  and  overtops,  as  it  were,  the  root  of  the  neck. 

This  process  of  bone  is  of  the  greatest  importance  as  a 
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determinant  of  surface  form,  since  its  outer  aspect  is  merely 
covered  by  skin,  fat,  and  certain .  thin,  though  strong, 
tendinous  layers.  It  can  be  readily  felt,  and  its  promi- 
nence assists  in  imparting  to  the  hips  that  width  to  which 
attention  has  already  been  directed.  As  a  rule  it  corre- 
sponds in  position  to  the  greatest  width  of  the  male  figure 
in  this  region  ;  most  frequently  in  the  female  the  greatest 
breadth  is  at  a  somewhat  lower  level,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  the  subcutaneous  fat  which  tends  to  accumulate 
along  the  outer  and  upper  part  of  the  thigh.  It  is  into 
the  trochanter  major  that  many  of  the  muscles  concerned 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  erect  position  are  inserted. 

The  shaft  of  the  thigh-bone^  is  seen  to  be  curved  when 
viewed  from  the  side  (Fig.  125),  the  convexity  of  the  -curve 
being  directed  forwards.  Though  covered  with  muscles,  the 
bone  yet  exercises  a  considerable  influence  on  the  form  of 
the  limb,  and  it  is  to  this  forward  curve  of  the  shaft  that 
the  rounded  form  of  the  front  of  the  thigh  is  in  part  due. 

On  the  hollow  side  of  the  curve,  i.  e.  on  the  back  of  the 
bone,  the  shaft  is  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  a  rough 
ridge  called  the  linea  aspera.  Besides  imparting  increased 
rigidity  to  the  bone,  this  ridge  afibrds  extensive  attachment 
to  muscles. 

Inferiorly  the  lower  end  of  the  bone  is  expanded,  forming 
two  processes,  called  the  condyles.  These  are  coated  with 
articular  cartilage  and  enter  into  the  formation  of  the  knee- 
joint.  They  will  be  more  fully  described  when  the  anatomy 
of  that  joint  is  considered. 

The  position  of  the  thigh-bone  in  the  limb  is  oblique. 
This  may  be  easily  demonstrated.  When  we  stand  in  the 
military  position  of  attention  the  knees  are  close  together, 
whilst  the  upper  extremities  of  the  thigh-bones  are  separated 
by  the  pelvic  width  between  the  two  acetabular  hollows. 
According  as  the  interval  between  the  heads  of  the  thigh- 
bones is  increased  or  diminished,  so  the  obliquity  of  the 
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shaft  is  rendered  greater  or  less.  This  explains  how  it  is 
that  the  thigh-bones  of  women  are  usually  more  oblique  in 
their  position  than  those  of  men,  because  superiorly  they 
are  separated  by  a  pelvis  of  greater  width,  whilst  inferiorly 
they  touch  each  other  at  the  knees.  It  is  this  greater 
obliquity  of  the  femur  in  women  which  gives  rise  to  the 
knock-kneed  appearance  which  is  really  a  characteristic  of 
the  sex.  When,  from  shortness  of  the  thigh,  this  appearance 
is  unduly  pronounced,  it  becomes  exceedingly  offensive  and 


Diogrami  ihowing  the  greater  dep-ee  of  obliquity  of  the  thigh-bones 
(lo])cni)ent  on  the  f,nvA/ix  pelvic  width  in  woman,  Fig.  128,  as  compared 
with  man,  Fig.  137. 

nnplea.sant,  but  in  its  gentler  form  it  often  conveys  a  sense 
of  delicacy  and  refinement.  It  is  seldom,  indeod,  that  the 
artist  would  be  called  upon  to  represent  the  female  nude, 
with  tlie  limbs  placed  as  has  just  been  described,  i. a  the 
position  in  which  the  knock-kneed  appearance  is  most 
pronounced:  more  usually  one  or  other  knee  would  be 
advanced  and  slightly  bent,  an  action  sufficient  to  impart 
to  the  figure  a  sense  of  grace  and  modesty.     As  a  result 
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of  the  greater  obliqaity  of  the  thigh-bone  in  women  it 
follows  that  the  angle  formed  by  the  neck  of  the  femur 
with  the  shaft  is  less  obtuse  than  in  the  male. 

The  hip-joint  lies  so  deeply  embedded  on  all  sides  in  fleshy 
muscles  that  it  has  but  slight  influence  on  the  surface  form. 
It  is  only  when  the  limb  is  thrown  as  far  back  as  possible 
that  the  head  of  the  femur  pushes  forward  the  soft  parts 
which  overlie  it,  and  thus  leads  to  the  obliteration  of  that 
depression  on  the  upper  and  anterior 
aspect  of  the  limb  called  the  hollow 
of  the  thigh. 

The  surfaces  of  the  joint  fit  so 
admirably  that  atmospheric  pressure 
alone  is  sufGcieut  to  keep  the  smooth 
rounded  articular  head  of  the  femur 
in  contact  with  the  hollow  of  the 
acetabulum.  This  has  been  demon- 
strated experimentally,  after  death,  by 
cutting  away  all  the  muscles  and  liga- 
ments -,  under  these  circumstances  the 
articular  surfaces  of  the  bones  still 
remained  in  contact  instead  of  falling 
away,  as  one  might  expect. 

The  socket  of  the  acetabulum,  further 
deepened  by  a  ligament  which  sur- 
rounds its  edge,  aflbrds  ample  support 
to  the  head  of  the  femur,  through 
which  the  weight  of  the  trunk  is  transmitted.  The  joint 
is  a  very  strong  one.  This  is  partly  due,  as  above  stated, 
to  the  form  of  its  articular  surfaces,  but  is  also  dependent 
on  the  strength  of  the  ligaments  which  bind  the  bones 
together.  One  frequently  hears  of  dislocations  of  the 
shoulder-joint,  but  displacements  of  the  hip-joint  are  of 
much  rarer  occurrence  and  are  generally  the  result  of  much 
greater  violence. 
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The  capsule  of  the  hip-joint  is  formed  of  dense  fibroaa 
tissue.  In  certain  situations  it  is  much  thickened  and 
fonns  well-marked  fibrous  bands,  which  are  described  as 
the  ligaments  of  the  Joint  and  have  received  special 
names.  The  most  important  of  these  is  one  which  passes 
down  in  front  of  the  joint ;  it  is  called  the  iUo-femoral 
ligament,  or,  from  its  resemblance  to  an  inverted  Y  (A)' 
the  Y'Shaped  ligamemt.  This  is  attached  to  a  part  of 
the  ilium  immediately  above  the 
acetabulum,  called  the  anterior 
inferior  iliac  apine,  and  spreading 
out  inferiorly  in  a  fan-shaped 
manner,  it  is  united  to  the  thigh- 
bone below  along  a  rough  line, 
called  the  spiral  line,  which  marks 
the  point  of  fusion  anteriorly  of 
the  neck  of  the  bone  with  the 
shaft ;  superiorly  this  line  is  car> 
ried  up  along  the  inner  and 
anterior  border  of  the  great 
trochanter. 

Great  importance  attaches  to 
this  ligament,  because  it  prevents 
excessive  extension  backwards  of 
the  thigh  on  the  trunk ;  it  has 
been  already  pointed  out  that 
one  of  the  characteristics  of  man 
is  the  fact  that  he  alone  of  all  four-footed  animals  can 
place  the  thigh-bone  in  such  a  position  that  the  axis  of 
the  limb  falls  in  line  with  the  axis  of  the  trunk.  Any 
further  range  of  movement  in  this  direction  is  checked, 
however,  by  the  tightening  of  this  ligament. 

It  is  mainly  owing  to  the  presence  of  this  ligament  that 
man  can  stand  erect  for  prolonged  periods  without  ex- 
periencing much  muscular  fatigue.     When  we  stand  up- 
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right  the  line  of  gravity  passes 
behind  the  axis  of  the  hip-joint  and 
the  points  of  attachment  of  this 
ligament,  and  so  in  this  position 
that  force  is  constantly  acting  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  keep  the  liga- 
ment tense  and  stretched,  thus 
mechanically  locking  the  joint;  no 
special  muscular  effort  is  required 
to  eflfect  this  purpose,  hence  we  do 
not  suffer  from  the  fatigue  which  a 
constant  prolonged  mnscular  effort 
would  naturally  produce. 

The  student  may  satisfy  himself 
as  to  the  correctness  of  these  obser- 
vations by  making  a  little  experi- 
ment. He  will  find  that  he  can 
stand  in  the  railitaiy  position  of 
attention  for  a  long  time  with 
little  discomfort  and  fatigue.  If  in 
this  position,  the  hands  be  placed 
on  the  buttocks  and  back  of  the 
thighs,  the  muscles  of  these  regions 
will  be  found  flaccid,  or  but  slightly 
contracted,  but  if  the  body  be  now 
bent  forward  at  the  hips,  so  as 
to  throw  the  line  of  gravity  in 
front  of  these  joints,  he  will  find 
it  impossible  to  maintain  for  long 
this  position  without  a  sense  of 
fatigue.  On  passing  the  hand  along 
the  back  of  the  thighs  and  over  the 
buttocks  he  will  now  recognize  that 
the  muscles  are  powerfully  con- 
tracted, particularly  in  the  former 
Q  2 
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situation.  The  movement  of  the  hip  is  no  longer 
mechanically  checked  by  the  action  of  the  ligaments,  but 
is  controlled  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  situated  in 
the  aforesaid  regions,  which  is  the  explanation  why  this 
position  cannot  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time  without 
a  sense  of  muscular  fatigue. 

Slight  variations  in  the  length  of  this  ilio-femoral  liga- 
ment occur  in  different  individuals.  These  variations  are 
attended  with  very  remarkable  differences  in  the  contours 
of  the  figure.  A  slightly  longer  ligament  will  naturally 
allow  of  a  greater  range  of  extension  of  the  thigh  on 
the  pelvis ;  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  ligament  is  short, 
the  range  of  movement  in  a  backward  direction  will  be 
less. 

Interpreted  in  another  way,  this  means  that  when  we 
stand  erect  with  the  thigh-bones  in  a  more  or  less  vertical 
position  it  follows  that  the  pelvis,  which  they  support  on 
their  upper  extremities,  will  be  tilted  forwards  or  back- 
wards according  as  the  ligament  is  short  or  long;  this 
variation  in  the  position  of  the  pelvis  leads  to  alterations 
in  its  obliquity.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  plane 
formed  by  the  inlet  of  the  true  pelvis,  represented  by  a  line 
passing  across  from  the  upper  part  of  the  symphysis  pubis 
to  the  point  where  the  lowest  lumbar  vertebra  unites  with 
the  upper  part  of  the  sacrum,  usually  forms  with  the  horizon 
an  angle  of  fixjm  60"*  to  64°.  If  the  pelvis  be  tilted  further 
forwards,  as  is  the  case  where  the  ilio-femoral  ligament  is 
short,  this  obliquity  of  the  pelvis  will  be  increased,  whereas 
if  the  ligament  be  long  the  pelvis  will  lie  in  such  a  position 
that  the  plane  of  its  inlet  more  nearly  approaches  the  hori- 
zontal :  in  this  case,  therefore,  the  obliquity  of  the  pelvis 
is  diminished.  In  using  the  expression  *  obliquity  of  the 
pelvis '  we  refer  to  the  obliquity  of  the  plane  of  its  inlet ; 
the  position  of  the  entire  pelvic  girdle  is  necessarily  in- 
volved, as  its  component  parts  are  immovably  united,  and 
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variationB  in  this  obliqaity  wilt  obviously  be  associated 
with  alterations  in  the  relative  position  of  the  pelvic  girdle 
to  other  parts  of  the  skeleton. 

A  little  consideration  will  enable  the  reader  to  realize  the 
importance  of  the  changes  in  form  which  are  secondarily 
due  to  this.  The  back  of  the  pelvic  girdle  is  made  up  of 
the  sacrum,  and  the  position  of  this  bone  alters  according 
as  the  entire  pelvis  is  tilted  forwards  or  backwards ;  thus, 
if  tilted  backwards,  the  posterior  sur&ce  of  the  sacrum 
(that  part  of  it  with  which  we  are  most  concerned  aa  a 
determinant  of  surface  form)  will  approach  nearer  to  the 
vertical,  whereas  a  forward  tilt  of  the  pelvis  will  caiise 
this  surface  to  lie  more  obliquely,  the  axis  of  the  bone 
being  directed  more  backwards. 

But  the  sacrum,  formed,  as  the  reader  is  aware,  by  the 
fusion  of  several  segments  of  the  back-bone,  is  connected 
above  with  the  movable  part  of  the  vertebral  column. 
If  now  the  sacrum,  and  with  it  the  pelvis,  be  tilted 
forwards,  so  that  the  upper  extremity  of  the  sacrum  is 
thrown  further  forwards,  it  follows  that  the  bones  of  the 
vertebral  column,  with  which  it  is  connected,  must  be 
bent  forward  too.  As  it  is  however  necessary,  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  erect  position  without  muscular  fatigue, 
that  the  line  of  gravity  should  pass  through  the  column 
at  certain  points,  and  fell  in  definite  relation  to  certain 
joints,  it  also  follows  that  this  forward  thrust  of  the  entire 
column  must  be  compensated  for  by  the  development  of 
more  strongly  marked  curves.  This  is  what  takes  place,  for 
in  persons  where  the  pelvic  obliquity  is  great,  i.  &  where  the 
pelvis  is  much  tilted  forwards,  a  condition  which,  as  has 
been  said,  is  largely  dependent  on  the  existence  of  a  short 
ilio-femoral  ligament,  the  curves  of  the  back,  particularly 
the  lumbar  curve,  are  more  strongly  marked,  and  the 
projection  of  the  buttocks  is  more  pronounced  ;  whereas  in 
individuals  in  whom  the  pelvic  obliquity  is  slight,  i.  e.  in 
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persoos  who  posseas  a  long  ilio-femoral  ligament,  tlie  curves 
of  the    back    are    but   slightly   emphasized,  as  here  the 
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FigH.  133,  133,  show  the  influence  of  the  pelvic  obliquity  on  the 
figure  of  the  male  and  feniaie.*  In  Fig.  133  the  female  pelvis  ie  tilted 
farther  forward  than  in  the  male,  Fig.  1 33,  &a  will  be  Been  b;  noting  the 
position  of  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  iliac  creat  I  anterior  nuperior  iliac 
spine).  Ab  a  result  of  thiB  the  lumbar  curve  ia  more  pronounced  in 
Fig.  133  than  in  Fig.  133.  This  reacts  on  the  outline  of  the  figure,  the 
curves  being  more  pronounced  in  the  female  than  in  the  male. 


necessity  for  strongly  marked  compensatory  curves  does  not 
arise.    These  facts  may  perhaps  be  better  understood  by 
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reference  to  the  accompanying  diagrams :  Fig.  132  repre- 
sents a  female  figure  Tpith  well-marked  pelvic  obliquity 
and  pronounced  curves  in  the  back,  Fig.  133  is  that  of 
a  male  in  whom  the  obliquity  of  the  pelvis  is  less,  and 
as  a  consequence  the  back  appears  much  flatter  than  in 
Fig.  132  (see  also  Figs.  119,  120,  p.  214). 

This  difference  in  the  pelvic  obliquity  reacts  on  th«  fonn 
of  the  thigh  as  well  as  on  the  trunk,  for  if  the  obliquity  of 
the  pelvis  be  increased  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spines 
(the  anterior  ends  of  the  iliac  crests)  will  be  thrust  forward, 
80  as  to  lie  on  a  plane  anterior  to  the  plane  043cupied  by  the 
symphysis  pubis.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  most 
prominent  border  of  the  thigh  above  will  correspond  to  the 
anterior  superior  iliac  spine,  and  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  limb  will  slope  slightly  inwards  and  backwards  to  the 
symphysis  pubis ;  whereas,  when  these  several  bony  points 
lie  in  the  same  vertical  plane,  or  when  the  anterior  superior 
iliac  spines  lie  in  a  plane  behind  that  of  the  pubic  sym- 
physis, the  surface  of  the  thigh  between  these  two  points 
will  be  directed  forwards,  instead  of  forwards  and  inwards 
as  in  the  former  case.  The  same  thing  may  be  expressed 
differently  by  saying  that,  in  the  former  condition,  the 
pubic  symphysis  is  withdrawn  between  the  thighs,  and 
overhung  by  a  more  prominent  abdominal  curve,  whereas, 
under  the  latter  conditions,  the  symphysis  lies  on  the  same 
plane  with  the  fronts  of  the  thighs,  and  is  less  overhung 
by  the  abdominal  .curva 

The  artist  will  of  course  be  guided  in  his  selection  of 
models  by  a  reference  to  these  points,  avoiding,  as  far  as 
possible,  extreme  conditions,  and  recognizing  that  the  most 
pleasing  results  are  obtained  when  the  average  is  repre- 
sented, though  he  will  not  fail  to  observe  that  in  the  female 
one  meets  with  degrees  of  obliquity  which,  if  represented 
in  the  male,  would  be  altogether  out  of  character  with  the 
type.     He  may  note,  as  a  more  or  less  definite  rule,  that 
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in  the  female  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spines  lie  slightly 
in  advance  of  the  symphysis  pubis  in  the  erect  position, 
and  that  in  the  male  they  lie  either  on  the  same  plane  or 
slightly  behind  the  symphysis  (Figs.  119,  120,  p.  214). 

The  movements  of  the  hip-joint  must  next  be  con- 
sidered. Flexion  is  the  movement  whereby  the  thigh  is 
bent  forward  on  the  trunk,  and  this  movement  is  limited 
by  the  approximation  of  the  front  of  the  thigh  to  the 
front  of  the  abdomen.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  range 
of  this  movement  is  affected  by  the  position  of  the 
knea  When  that  joint  is  bent,  we  can  flex  the  thigh 
on  the  trunk  until  their  surfaces  come  into  contact ;  when 
the  knee  is  straight  or  extended,  flexion  at  the  hip  is  much 
more  limited  in  its  range,  and  is  arrested  by  the  stretch- 
ing of  the  muscles  called  the  hamstrings  on  the  back 
of  the  thigL  This  is  at  once  apparent  when  we  touch, 
or  attempt  to  touch,  the  toes  without  bending  the  knees 
(see  p.  272). 

Extension  as  has  been  said,  is  remarkably  free  in  man,  but 
a. word  or  two  is  necessary  to  prevent  any  misconception 
regarding  the  extent  of  this  movement.  When  the  thigh 
is  brought  into  line  with  the  axis  of  the  trunk  the  movement 
is  checked  by  the  ilio- femoral  ligament,  and  no  further 
movement  is  possible  in  this  direction ;  how  comes  it  then 
that  we  can  touch  the  ground  behind  us  with  the  foot? 
In  order  to  understand  how  this  takes  place,  we  must 
consider  the  movement  which  takes  place  at  the  hip-joint 
of  the  opposite  Umb  to  that  which  touches  the  ground 
behind  us.  The  reader  may  best  recognize  the  move- 
ments which  take  place  by  studying  them  in  his  own 
person.  If  he  stands  with  the  toe  of  the  right  foot  touching 
the  ground  about  a  couple  of  feet  behind  the  heel  of  the 
left  foot,  upon  which  he  is  resting  the  weight  of  the  body, 
he  will  note  that  the  trunk  is  thrown  forward,  and  the  right 
leg  is  directed  backward  in  line  with  the  axis  of  the  trunk, 
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i.  e.  in  tiie  condition  of  full  extension.  Under  these  con- 
ditions no  change  in  the  relative  position  of  these  two  parts 
of  the  body  hae  taken  place ;  but  if  now  he  examines  the 
condition  of  the  left  hip  he  will  observe  that  the  joint  is 
in  a  state  of  flexion,  and  it  is  the  combination  of  flexion 
of  the  left  hip-joint  with  extension  of  the  right  thigh  that 
enables  him  to  pass  the  right  leg  behind  the  point  through 
which  the  line  of  gravity  of  the  body  falls. 

Fig.  134  will  at  once  make  this  clear. 

The  other  movements  which  take  place  at  the  hip-joint 
are  movements  of  adduction, 
or  crossing  the  legs,  and 
ahduction,  or  separating  the 
legs.  Rotation  of  the  entire 
limb  also  takes  place  at  this 
joint ;  it  is  the  movement 
whereby  we  turn  the  point 
of  the  foot  in  or  out.  Circum- 
duclion  is  the  combination 
in  sequence  of  the  foregoing 
movements.either  from  with- 
in outwards  or  from  without 
inwards.  The  several  move- 
ments are  checked  in  most 
instances  by  the  action  of 
ligaments,  or  else  by  the  contact  of  the  neck  of  the  thij^h- 
bone  with  the  margin  of  the  acetabulum. 

In  considering  the  muscles  which  efi'ect  these  movements 
the  reader  must  bear  in  mind  one  important  difi'erence 
between  the  girdles  of  the  upper  and  lower  limbs.  In 
connexion  with  the  former  we  studied  a  number  of  muscles 
which  passed  from  the  trunk  and  were  inserted  into  the 
bones  of  the  shoulder-girdle ;  by  the  action  of  these 
muscles  the  shoulder-girdle  was  moved  upon  the  trunk. 
In  considering   the  musculature  of  the  pelvic  girdle  we 
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have  no  sucli  group  to  examine,  as,  for  reasons  which 
have  elsewhere  (ante,  p.  212)  been  ftilly  stated,  the  pelvic 
girdle  is  immovably  united  with  the  axial  skeleton  of 
the  trunk;  hence  the  examination  of  the  muscles  which 
control  the  movements  of  the  hip  may  be  at  once  pro- 
ceeded with. 

The  gluteus  maximuSy  or  great  muscle  of  the  buttock,  has 
an  extensive  origin  from  the  posterior  fourth  of  the  iliac 
crest  of  the  haunch-bone,  from  the  aponeurosis  covering 
the  erector  spinae  muscle,  from  the  side  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  sacrum,  from  the  side  of  the  coccyx,  and  from  the 
surface  of  a  ligament  which  stretches  from  the  sacrum 
to  the  ischium,  called  the  greai  sacro-sciatic  ligament. 
A  consideration  of  these  attachments  will  enable  the  reader 
to  realize  that  the  origin  of  the  muscle  corresponds  pretty 
accurately  to  the  side  of  the  V'^^P^d  interval,  at  the 
root  of  the  back,  which  separates  the  prominences  of  the 
buttocks  behind,  the  upper  and  outer  limits  of  which  are 
marked  by  the  presence  of  little  hollows  or  dimples  over- 
lying the  position  of  the  posterior  superior  iliac  spines  (the 
posterior  extremities  of  the  iliac  crest),  whilst  the  lower 
angle  corresponds  to  the  cleft  between  the  buttocks. 

From  this  attachment  the  fibres  pass  outwards,  forwards, 
and  downwards,  forming  a  thick  fleshy  sheet  of  muscle, 
which  is  inserted  in  fr^nt  into  a  broad  tendinous  aponeurosis. 
All  the  fibres  of  the  upper  half  of  the  muscle,  together  with 
the  superficial  fibres  of  the  lower  half,  are  inserted  by  means 
of  this  strong  aponeurosis  into  the  dense  fascia  which  runs 
down  along  the  outer  side  of  the  thigh.  The  bulk  of  the 
fibres  of  the  lower  half  of  the  muscle,  except  the  superficial 
ones  above  mentioned,  are  attached  by  means  of  a  flattened 
tendon  to  a  rough  ridge,  called  the  gluteal  ridge^  on  the 
back  of  the  upper  third  or  fourth  of  the  shaft  of  the  thigh- 
bone. The  latter  insertion  is  entirely  concealed  by  the 
former,  and  it  is  the  attachment  of  this  muscle  to  the  &scia 
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of  tbe  thigh  which  gives  rise  to  the  most  marked  changes  » 

in  the  surfaxje  form  (Plates  V,  VI,  VII,  IX,  XIV,  pp.  36,  42, 
44,  72, 86,  106). 

In  the  erect  position  the  fleshy  fibres  become  tendinous 
behind  the  line  of  the  great  trochanter  and  shaft  of  the 
thigh-bone,  so  that  the  outer  surface  of  the  great  tro- 
chanter is  merely  covered  by  the  aponeurotic  insertion  of 
the  muscle,  and  not  by  its  fleshy  fibres.  This  fact  is  easily 
demonstrated  by  placing  the  hand  over  the  trochanter  when  5 

in  the  upright  position  ;  under  these  conditions  the  outline 
and  form  of  the  trochanter  can  be  readily  recognized  ;  further, 
if  the  muscle  be  thrown  into  a  powerful  state  of  contraction, 
the  prominence  of  the  trochanter  will  be  still  more  em- 
phasized by  the  tension  of  the  aponeurotic  layers  over  it 
and  the  consequent  hollowing  out  of  Uie  surface  form  behind 
it  caused  by  the  retraction  of  the  fleshy  fibres  of  the  muscle. 

The  upper  border  of  the  muscle  describes  a  curved  outline, 
the  convexity  of  which  is  upwards.  Its  general  direction  is 
indicated  by  a  line  drawn  from  a  point  a  little  in  advance  of 
the  posterior  superior  iliac  spine  downwards,  outwards,  and 
forwards  to  the  tip  of  the  great  trochanter.  The  outline 
of  the  lower  border  of  the  muscle  is  also  curved,  with 
the  bend  directed  downwards  across  the  back  of  the  thigh. 
The  highest  point  of  this  border  corresponds  to  the  cleft 
between  the  buttocks,  whilst  its  lowest  extremity  reaches 
a  level  corresponding  pretty  closely  to  the  middle  of  the 
outer  side  of  the  thigh  (i.  e.  the  distance  from  the  iliac  crest 
to  the  knee)  (Plates  V,  VI,  VII,  IX,  XIV,  pp.  32, 42, 44, 72, 106).  * 

The  oblique  direction  of  the  lower  border  of  the  muscle  V 

is  a  matter  of  some  importance,  as  there  has  been  a  tendency 
to  ascribe  the  direction  of  the  transverse  furrow  of  the  buttocJc, 
or  the  gluteal  fold  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  to  the  influence 
of  this  border  of  the  muscle.  It  will  be  evident  that  this 
cannot  be  so,  as  the  direction  of  the  former  is  transverse, 
whilst   the  latter  is  oblique.    As  a   matter  of  fact,  the 
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gluteal  furrow  is  a  skin  fold  the  depth  of  which  depends 
on  the  degree  of  extension  of  the  thigh  on  the  trunk,  and  the 
quantity  of  fat  present  over  the  inner  and  lower  aspect  of  the 
gluteus  maximus  muscle  (Plates  V,  X,  XVII,  pp.  36, 86, 121). 
The  gluteus  maximus  muscle  is  entirely  superficial,  but 
as  it  is  always  overlain  by  a  fatty  layer  of  considerable 
thickness  the  outline  of  the  muscle  is  much  masked 
thereby,  and  the  surface  form  therefore  more  rounded. 
The  fat  is  most  abundant  on  the  back  of  this  region,  being 
much  reduced  in  quantity  as  it  passes  forward  over  the  side 

of  the  thigh.  In  the  female  the  layer 
of  fat  is  much  thicker  than  in  the 
male,  so  that  we  have  less  evidence 
of  the  form  of  the  subjacent  structures. 
For  the  same  reason,  the  gluteal  fold  in 
women  is  more  strongly  marked,  and  of 
greater  length  transversely  than  in  the 
male,  whilst  the  overhang  of  the  gluteal 
projection  is  in  them  more  pronounced 
(Plates  XVII,  XXm,  pp.  121,  245). 

It   may   here    be    noted    that    the 
sharpness  of  this  fold  varies  according 
to  the  position  of  the  limb ;  it  is  always 
best  marked  when  the  limb  is   fiiUy 
Pj^      -  extended,    i.  e.    straightened    on    the 

trunk,  whilst  it  undergoes  gradual 
obliteration  with  the  bending  of  the  thigL  Coincident 
with  this  movement,  and  the  disappearance  of  the  sharp 
transverse  ftirrow,  we  note  the  tendency  to  an  increase  in 
the  obliquity  of  its  direction,  so  that  it  overlies,  and  more 
directly  corresponds  with,  the  oblique  lower  margin  of  the 
gluteus  maximus. 

This  difference  is  clearly  seen  in  Fig.  135,  and  is  readily 
apparent  when  we  view  the  figure  in  profile  in  the  erect 
and  stooping  positions ;  in  the  former  attitude  the  back  of 
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the  thigh  is  abraptly  separated  from  the  buttock  by  a  well- 
defined  furrow,  caused  by  the  overhang  of  the  gluteal 
region  (Fig.  136),  whilst  in  the  latter  position  the  flow  of 
the  line  of  the  back  of  the  thigh  is  continued  into  the 
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contour  of  the  buttock  by  a  very  open  angle,  which  means, 
of  course,  that  the  furrow  which  separated  the  two  regions 
has  now  all  but  disappeared  (Fig.  137). 

It  sometimes  happens  that,  in  the  male,  the  gluteal  fold, 
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in  place  of  being  single,  is  double.    As  such  it  is  only  seen 
when  the  limb  is  fully  extended. 

Superiorly,  the  disposition  of  the  fatty  layer  over  the 
gluteus  maximus  is  different  in  the  two  sexes.  In  women 
the  fat  forms  a  thick  pad,  which  passes  over  the  iliac 
crest  in  front  of  the  posterior  superior  iliac  spine  (i.  e.  the 
posterior  extremity  of  the  iliac  crest),  and  this  becomes 
continuous  with  the  fatty  layer  which  covers  the  back  and 
side  of  the  flank.  In  this  way  the  surface  forms  of 
the  flank  and  buttocks  are  blended  in  one  uniform  curve ; 
we  have  no  such  definition  of  these  regions  as  we  see  in 
the  male,  in  whom  the  iliac  crest  is  more  or  less  apparent 
throughout  its  entire  extent  as  a  surface  furrow  (see 
Plates  V,  VI,  XVn,  pp.  36,  42,  121). 

The  female  back  is  much  less  '  cut  up,'  by  the  indications 
of  bony  and  muscular  structure,  than  is  the  male,  and 
displays  a  much  simpler  and  more  rounded  contour,  owing 
to  the  peculiar  disposition  of  the  superficial  fat. 

Anteriorly,  the  fat  of  the  buttock  is  distributed  in  a  very 
characteristic  way  in  the  female.  It  tends  to  accumulate 
in  considerable  quantity  on  the  outer  side  of  th6  thigh,  just 
below  the  trochanter.  This  circumstance  accounts  for  the 
less  marked  prominence  of  the  trochanter  in  the  female, 
and  also  explains  why  the  width  of  the  figure,  in  the 
female,  is  usually  greater  at  some  little  distance  below  the 
level  of  the  trochanters  than  at  the  trochanters  themselves. 
When  present  here  in  undue  amount  it  imparts  a  clumsy 
and  ungainly  appearance  to  the  limb,  particularly  in  certain 
positions,  and  models  which  display  this  tendency  to  any 
marked  extent  should  be  avoided.  A  slight  fiillness,  how- 
ever, below  the  trochanters  is  not  unpleasant,  as  it  imparts 
a  more  rounded  form  to  the  limb  and  gives  a  better  outline 
to  the  outer  side  of  the  thigh. 

The  gluteus  maximus  muscle  is  a  powerful  extensor  of 
the  hip-joint.    It  straightens  the  thigh  on  the  trunk  when 
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the  hip-joint  is  bent.  It  acts  in  one  or  other  of  two  ways 
or  by  a  combination  of  both.  Thus  if  the  thigh  be  flexed 
on  the  trunk  this  muscle  extends  the  thigh-bone  at  the 
hip-joint,  or  if  the  trunk  be  bent  forward  on  the  thighs,  as 
in  the  stooping  position,  it  assists  in  straightening  the  figure. 

The  muscle  is  thrown  into  a  powerftil  state  of  contraction 
in  such  actions  as  springing,  leaping,  rising  from  a  chair,  or 
running  upstairs  or  up  an  incline.  It  also  comes  into  play 
in  some  of  the  movements  of  abduction  and  adduction,  and 
likewise  assists  in  external  rotation  of  the  thigh. 

The  gluteus  maximus  muscle  in  man  has  attained  a  very 
remarkable  development,  and  is,  as  has  been  just  shown, 
largely  concerned  in  straightening  the  body.     The  figure,  j 

when  once  erect,  can  be  held  in  that  position  for  lengthened  j 

periods  by  the  mechanical  locking  of  the  hip-joint,  without  i 

any  marked   voluntary  effort,  though  a   certain  amount  ' 

of  muscular  contraction  is  necessary  to  steady  the  joint.  ] 

The  importance  of  the  insertion  of  the  gluteus  maximus  1 

muscle  into  the  fascia  of  the  outer  side  of  the  thigh  must  > 

not  be  overlooked.    As  will  be  described  hereafter,  this  ! 

fascia  forms  a  thickened  band  which  passes  down  to  be 
attached  to  the  bones  of  the  leg  below  the  knee.  Through 
this  process  of  fascia  the  gluteus  maximus  exercises  an 
influence  in  supporting  and  steadying  the  knee  when  that 
joint  is  extended;  and  its  action,  in  the  male  at  least,  is  ■ 

demonstrated  by  its  influence  on  the  surface  forms  along 
the  outer  aspect  of  the  thigh  (Plats  VII,  IX,  pp.  44,  72). 

The  relation  of  certain  bony  parts  of  the  pelvis  and  thigh-  \ 

bone  to  the  muscle  varies  according  to  the  position  of  the  limb. 

Of  these  the  most  important,  from  the  present  standpoint,  I 

is  the  relation  of  the  trochanter  major  to  the  fleshy  and  ;j 

tendinous  parts  of  the  muscle.  In  the  erect  position,  the 
trochanter  is  covered  merely  by  the  tendinous  aponeurosis 
of  the  muscle,  but  if  the  thigh  be  flexed  upon  the  trunk  the 
trochanter  glides  backwards  under  cover  of  the  fleshy  fibres. 
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thigh-bone,  and  reach  about  three  inches  below  it.  At  this 
point  the  muscle  becomes  blended  with  the  strong  iasoia, 
which  forms  a  band  along  the  outer  side  of  the  thigh 
(Plates  Vn,  Vin,  IX,  XIV,  XXII,  pp.  44,  62,  72,  106,  240). 

The  reader  will  remember  that  the  gluteus  msximus  has 
an  extensive  insertion  into  this  process  of  fascia.  The 
moscles  of  the  thigh  are  invested  by  a  sheath  of  fibrous 
membrane  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  limb  is  covered 
by  a  tightly  fitting  stocking.  This  sheath  is  much  thicker 
along  the  outer  side  of  the  limb,  and  it  is  this  thickening  of 
the  fiiscia  which  forms  the  band  called  the  ilio-tibial  band. 
This  may  be  regarded  as  the  conjoined  flattened  tendon  of 
the  gluteus  maximus  and  tensor  fasciae  femoris.  The  former 
is  inserted  into  it  above  and  behind,  whilst  the  latter  is 
attached  to  it  above  and  in  iront.  Inferiorly  the  ilio- 
tibial  band  passes  over  the  outer  side  of  the  knee-joint 
and  is  inserted  into  the  external  tuberosity  of  the  tibia 
(one  of  the  bones  of  the  leg).  In  this  way  the  two  muscles 
above  described  exercise  an  important  influence  in  snp- 
porting  the  knee-joint  in  the  extended  position  (Plates 
VII,  VIII,  IX,  pp.  44,  62,  72). 

From  the  fact  that  the  upper  end  of  this  band  is  connected 
with  a  muscle  in  front  as  well  as  behind  it  follows  that  the 
traction  exercised  by  the  combined  action  of  the  muscles  is 
kept  in  the  direct  line  of  the  thigh. 

Superiorly,  the  gluteus  maximus  and  the  tensor  &sciae 
femoris  are  separated  by  a  V-s^^ped  interval,  the  angle  of 
which  corresponds  to  a  point  two  or  three  inches  below  the 
great  trochanter.  The  sides  of  the  V  correspond  -to  the 
posterior  border  of  the  tensor  fasciae  femoris  in  front, 
and  the  upper  border  of  the  gluteus  maximus  behind. 
Superiorly,  this  triangular  area  is  limited  by  the  curved 
margin  of  the  iliac  crest.  This  surface  is  overlain  by 
a  fascia  which  stretches  over  it,  from  the  gluteus  maximus 
behind,  to  the  tensor  fiisciae  in  front.    Under  cover  of  this 
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fascia,  and  occupying  the  whole  of  the  interval  described,  is 
another  of  the  gluteal  group  of  muscles,  called  the  gluteus 
medius  (Plates  VII,  IX,  XIV,  XXII,  pp.  44,  72,  106,  240). 

The  gluteus  medius  is  a  fan-shaped  muscle.  Its  superior 
attachment  is  spread  over  the  outer  surface  of  the  iliac 
expansion  of  the  haunch-bone,  extending  from  near  the 
posterior  superior  iliac  spine  behind  to  the  anterior  superior 
iliac  spine  in  front.  Inferiorly,  the  fibres  are  gathered 
into  a  flattened  tendon  which  is  inserted  into  an  oblique 
line  running  downwards  and  forwards  across  the  outer 
surface  of  the  great  trochanter.  As  this  attachment  lies 
below  and  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  origins  of 
the  muscle,  it  follows  that  the  anterior  fibres  pass  down- 
wards and  backwards,  whilst  the  posterior  pass  downwards 
and  forwards,  to  this  insertion. 

The  muscle,  as  has  been  said,  occupies  a  superficial  position 
in  the  interval  between  the  tensor  fasciae  femoris  and  the 
gluteus  maximus,  but  it  is  partly  overlain  both  in  front 
and  behind  by  these  muscles. 

The  gluteus  medius  is  a  powerfiil  abductor  of  the  thigh, 
i.  e.  it  draws  the  limb  away  from  the  middle  Une  of  the 
body,  causing  the  separation  of  the  legs  as  in  standing 
stride-legs.  The  action  of  the  muscle  is  still  better  seen 
if  the  leg  be  raised  from  the  ground ;  again,  we  bring  it 
into  play  if  we  stand  on  one  leg  and  incline  the  trunk 
to  the  side  over  the  supporting  limb.  The  muscle  varies 
in  its  action  according  to  the  part  used.  If  the  anterior 
fibres  contract,  they  will  act  as  rotators  inwards  of  the 
thigh,  whilst  the  posterior  fibres  will  assist  in  turning 
the  thigh  outwards.  It  plays  an  important  part  in  the  act 
of  walking,  as  it  supports  the  trunk  on  the  limb  which  is  in 
contact  with  the  ground  during  the  time  that  the  opposite 
foot  is  uplifted. 

The  surface  forms  of  the  buttock  vary  much,  according 
to  the  position  of  the  limb.    As  has  been  already  stated, 
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the  gluteal  fold  or  line  which  separates  the  region  of  the 
buttock  from  the  bctck  of  the  thigh  undergoes  gradual 
obliteration  as  the  limb  is  c€UTied  from  the  frdly  extended 
condition  to  one  of  marked  flexion.  Coincident  with  this 
there  is  a  deepening  of  the  fold  on  the  front  of  the  upper 
and  inner  aspect  of  the  thigh,  as  weU  as  a  more  pronounced 
infolding  of  the  ftirrow  of  the  groin,  which  lies  slightly 
above  and  towards  the  outer  side.  Externally,  the  angle 
formed  by  the  profile  of  the  front  of  the  limb  with  the  side 
of  the  trunk  corresponds  to  the  position  of  the  anterior 
superior  iliac  spine ;  according  to  the  amount  of  flexion 
so  the  direction  of  the  lines  meeting  at  this  angle  varies. 


Fig.  138. 


Fio.  139. 


A  reference  to  Figs.  138,  139,  will  make  this  clear. 
The  fold  of  the  thigh  passes  outwards  across  the  front 
of  the  limb  so  a^  to  fall  below  the  level  of  the  anterior 
superior  iliac  spine,  whilst  the  ftirrow  of  the  groin  corre-^' 
spends  externally  to  that  process.  When  the  limb  is  only 
partially  flexed  the  profile  outline  of  the  front  of  the  thigh, 
at  the  angle  formed  with  the  side  of  the  trunk,  alters  its 
direction  a  little  and  passes  with  a  slightlj'^  more  pronounced 
upward  curve  over  the  anterior  superior  spinous  pro- 
cess, but  if  the  limb  be  more  fully  flexed  the  fold  on  the 
front  of  the  thigh  tends  to  curve  outwards  over  the  outer 
side  of  the  limb,  and  the  outline  of  the  front  of  the  thigh 
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breaks  up  into  two  lines,  ovtQ  of  which  curves  downward^ 
whilst  the  other  is  continued  upwards.  The'  angle  formed 
by  these  two  lines  overlies  the  prominence  of  the  anterior 
superior  iliac  spine  (see  Plate  XXII,  Fig.  i,  p,  240).  In  the 
fully  extended  position  of  the  limbs,  with  the  muscles  in 
a  powerful  state  of  contraction,  a  well-marked  hollow  lies 
behind  the  trochanter  majot.  This  is  owing  to  the  tight- 
ening of  the  fascia,  caused  by  the  contraction  of  the  gluteus 
maximus.  In  front,  this  hollow  is  bounded  by  a  rounded 
elevation  which  passes  from  t&e  anterior  extremity  of  the  . 
iliac  crest,  downwards  and  slightly  backwards,  to  the  front 
of  the  trochanter ;  this  is  caused  by  the  presence  of  the  fleshy 
fibres  of  the  tensor  fasciae  femoris  (Plates  VII,  IX,  pp.  44, 72).. 
The  deepest  part  of  the  hollow  corresponds  to  the  angle 
formed  by  the  tensor  fasciae  femoris  and  the  gluteus 
maximus.  The  hollow  is  rounded  off  above  by  the  surface 
elevation  produced  by  the  fleshy  part  of  the  gluteus  medius, 
which,  as  has  been  said,  is  superficial  as  it  lies  in  the  interval 
between  the  tensor  and  the  gluteus  maximus.  When  the 
thigh  is  flexed  this  hollow  appears  as  a  well-marked 
furrow,  the  lower  part  of  which  runs  down  along  the  outer 
side  of  the  limb  behind  the  trochanter  and  upper  part  of 
the  shaft  of  the  thigh-bone,  whilst  the  upper  end  curves 
upwards  round  the  end  of  the  trochanter,  foUowing  the 
direction  of  a  line  towards  the  middle  of  the  iliac  crest, 
midway  between  which  and  the  trochanter  it  gradually 
fades  away.  The  anterior  border  of  this  furrow  is  the  more 
pronounced,  and  depends  on  the  contraction  of  the  tensor 
fasciae  and  anterior  fibres  of  the  gluteus  medius,  which 
form  a  well-marked  elevation  on  the  anterior  half  of  the 
outer  side  of  the  limb ;  in  forced  contraction  of  these 
muscles  their  outlines  are  still  further  defined  by  a  furrow 
which  lies  between  them  (Plate  XXII,  Fig.  i,  p.  240). 

In  dealing  with  these  details  the  student  must  not  over- 
look the  fact  that  great  muscular  development,  and  a  greater 
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or  less  abondance  of  subcutaneous  &t,  modify  verj  maoh 
the  character  of  the  surface  forms,  a  fact  which  he  will 
specially  note  in  connexion  with  the  representation  of  the 
female  figure.  In  well-selected  female  models,  owing  to 
the  existence  of  a  thick  fatty  subcutaneous  layer,  the  influ- 
ence of  ihe  muscles  and  bones  on  the  surface  is  much 
reduced ;  the  forms  are  more  rounded,  and  the  depres- 
sions, when  they  exist,  are  less  sharply  defined  and  much 
shallower  tiian  in  a  male  of  an  athletic  build.  These  facts 
are  snf&ciently  emphasized  in  the  plate  given  for  reference 
(Plate  XXIII,  Figs,  i,  2,  p.  245}. 


The  Femur. 
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erect  position  it  follows  that  the  line  of  the  thigh-bone 
very  nearly  corresponds  to  that  displayed  in  the  above 
experiment. 

The  anterior,  inferior,  and  posterior  aspects  of  the  con- 
dyles are  smooth,  and  in  the  recent  condition  coated  with 
articalar  cartilage.  The  inner  sur£ax^  of  the  inner  condyle 
is  rounded  and  prominent,  and  projects  from  the  line  of 
the  shaft  more  than  does  the  outer,  the  external  surface 
of  which  is  somewhat  flattened  and  less  .  prominent. 
Towards*  the  hinder  part  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  external 
condyle  there  is  a  well-marked  groove  in  which  the  tendon 
of  a  muscle  is  lodged. 

The  condyles  of  the  thigh-bone  are  important  deter- 
minants of  surface  form.  The  size  .of  the  knee  depends 
upon  their  development,  and  to  their  disposition  is  also  due 
the  rounded  projecting  form  of  the  joint  on  the  inner 
side  as  compared  with  the  flatter  appearance  along  its 
outer  aspect. 

The  bones  of  the  leg  are  two  in  number;  they  are 
placed  side  by  side,  and  so  firmly  united  to  eeuJi  other 
by  ligaments  that  any  movement  between  them  is  ren- 
dered impossible.  They  diflfy  very  much  in  size;  the 
inner,  called  the  tibia  or  shin-bone^  is  by  far  the  stouter 
and  stronger  of  the  two.  It  alone  enters  into  the  forma- 
tion of  the  knee-joint,  and  supports  the  entire  weight 
of  the  trunk  and  thigh  above.  The  fibula^  which  is  a  long 
slender  bone,  lies  along  the  outer  side  of  the  tibia,  to  which 
it  is  immovably  united  by  joints  and  ligaments.  The 
fibula  bears  no  share  in  the  articulation  of  the  knee,  but 
along  with  the  tibia  enters  into  the  formation  of  the  ankle- 
joint.  The  fifa§la  is  of  small  service  as  a  means  of  support, 
but  furnishes  a  bony  attachment  for  many  of  the  muscles 
of  the  leg.  As  regards  the  form  of  these  bones,  the  tibia 
(or  inner  bone)  displays  a  shaft  with  two  expanded  ex- 
tremities ;  the  upper  end,  which  supports  the  condyles  of  the 
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Both  tuberosities  project  backwards  from  the  line  of 
the  shaft  to  a  slight  extent;  their  upper  surfaces 
form  two  somewhat  rounded  or  oval  areas,  separated 
in  the  middle  line  by  a  well-marked  process  called  the 
«pin€,  which  projects  upwards  and  occupies  the  notch 
between  the  condyles  of  the  femur  when  that  bone  is  in 
position;  it  is  upon  the  upper  surfaces  of  these  tuberosi- 
ties that  the  condyles  of  the  femur  rest  in  the  various 
positions  of  the  limb.  Whilst  the  transverse  width  of  the 
tuberosities  of  the  tibia  equals  that  of  the  condyles  of 
the  femur,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  measurement  of  the 
tuberosities  from  before  backwards  is  much  less  than 
the  corresponding  diameter  of  the  femoral  condyles.  At 
some  little  distance  below  and  in  frx)nt  of  the  tuberosities 
of  the  tibia  the  student  will  notice  a  projection  called 
the  tubercle  of  the  tibia.  This  process  is  of  importance,  as 
to  it  is  attached  the  powerfril  ligament,  the  ligamentum 
patellae,  which  is  connected  above  with  the  patella  or 
knee-pan,  the  latter  a  flattened  bone  of  nearly  circular  form 
which  lies  in  fit)nt  of  the  knee-joint. 

The  shaft  of  the  tibia  is  somewhat  triangular  in  section, 
and  thus  has  three  margins.  Of  these  the  anterior  forms 
a  prominent  sharp  border,  which  can  be  traced  from 
the  tubercle  of  the  tibia  downwards,  with  a  gentle 
curve  inwards,  towards  the  anterior  surface  of  the  pro- 
jection on  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  bone  which 
forms  the  prominence  of  the  inner  ankle.  This  ridge, 
with  which  every  one  is  familiar  under  the  name  of 
the  shin,  is  superficial  throughout  its  entire  length,  i.e. 
it  is  merely  covered  by  skin  and  superficial  fascia.  The 
surface  of  the  shaft  of  the  bone  immediately  to  the  inner 
side  of  the  shin  is  smooth  and  rounded  from  side  to  side, 
and  it  may  be  traced  from  the  inner  tuberosity  above  to 
the  inner  ankle  below.  It  is  widest  superiorly,  narrowest 
towards  the  middle  of  the  shaft,  and  expands  again  slightly 
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near    the    ankle.    Throughout    almost    its    entire    extent  ^ 

this  surface  is  covered  merely  by  skin  and  subcutaneous 

fascia;    it  is  only  above,  close  to  the  inner  tuberosity  of  \r 

the  bone,  that  it  is  crossed  and  overlain  by  the  tendons  \ 

of  certain  muscles  which  pass  down  along  the  inner  side  ? 

of  the  knee.     The  hinder  border  of  the  shaft  limits  this  ^ 

surface  posteriorly,  and  can  be  traced  downwards  in  front  / 

of  the  muscles  of  the  calf,  along  the  inner  side  of  the  leg.  \ 

The   other   surfaces    and  remaining   border  of  the  bone 

are  covered  and  concealed  by  fleshy  muscles,  and  have  no 

direct  influence  on  the  surface  forms.  i 

If  the  under  surface  of  the  most  projecting  part  of  the  \ 

external  tuberosity  be  examined  a  small  smooth  circular  \ 

surface   will   be    noticed.    This  is  for   articulation   with  I 

the  upper  end  of  the  fibula.  \ 

The  lower  end  of  the  shaft  is  expanded  and  enters 
into  the  formation  of  the  ankle-joint.  From  its  inner 
side  there  projects  downwards  a  process  caUed  the  internal  ]{ 

malleolus;  this  corresponds  to  the  prominence  of  the  inner 
ankle.  The  further  consideration  of  this  part  of  the  bone 
is  reserved  until  the  ankle-joint  is  described. 

Little  need  be  said  regarding  the  fibula  or  splint-bone. 
It  is  about  the  same  length  as  the  tibia,  but  is  placed  at 
a  somewhat  lower  level  in  the  leg,  so  that  its  upper  end 
does  not  reach  as  high  as,  whilst  its  lower  extremity 
projects  lower  than,  the  tibia;  the  shaft  of  the  bone  is 
extremely  slender:  its  thickness  is  not  usually  greater 
than  that  of  the  little  finger.  The  form  and  curvature 
of  the  shaft  are  liable  to  very  great  individual  variation,  !| 

but    as    this    part    of   the    bone    is    surrounded    on    all  ^ 

sides    by    fleshy    muscles,    except    at    its    lower    end,    it  * 

matters    little    what    its    precise    shape    is,    as    it    has  i; 

little  direct  influence  on  the  surface  forms.  The  fibula 
lies    along    the    outer    side    of   the    shin-bone,    but    the  ! 

direction  of  the  axis  of  its  shaft  is  not  parallel  to  that 


\ 
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of  the  tibia;  in  the  upper  part  of  the  leg  it  lies  some- 
what behind  the  tibia,  whilst,  below,  its  inferior  extremity 
is  placed  directly  to  the  outer  side  of  the  expanded  end 
of  the  shin-bone.  The  ends  of  the  bone  are  enlarged, 
and  form,  the  upper  its  Tiead^  the  lower  the  external 
malleolus,  a  process  which  causes  the  prominence  of  the 
outer  ankle. 

The  upper  extremity  of  the  fibula  is  an  irregular 
rounded  process  of  bone,  from  which  passes  a  short  upward 
projection  called  the  styloid  process^  in  front  of  which 
the  strong  external  lateral  ligament  of  the  knee-joint  is 
attached.  On  the  inner  surface  of  the  expanded  head  is 
a  small,  smooth,  circular  surface,  adapted  for  articulation 
with  the  corresponding  surface  already  described  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  overhanging  external  tuberosity  of 
the  tibia.  This  joint  permits  of  no  perceptible  movement, 
the  bones  being  firmly  united  by  surrounding  Ugaments. 
Situated  as  this  articulation  is,  below  the  level  of  the 
knee-joint,  it  follows  that  the  upper  end  of  the  fibula  does 
not  share  in  the  formation  of  that  joint  and  is  in  no 
wise  concerned  in  supporting  the  condyles  of  the  femur. 
The  student  will  do  well  to  determine  in  his  own  person 
the  precise  position  of  the  head  of  the  fibula.  If  he  follows 
the  direction  of  the  outer  hamstring,  when  the  knee  is 
bent,  this  will  lead  him  to  the  head  of  the  fibula,  which 
he  will  recognize  as  a  rounded  knob  of  bone  lying  just 
below  the  level  of  and  behind  the  joint  on  the  outer  side. 
This  warning  is  necessary,  as  most  students,  when  asked 
to  place  the  finger  on  the  head  of  the  fibula,  commit 
the  mistake  of  pointing  to  a  spot  in  advance  of  that 
really  occupied  by  the  bone.  This  part  of  the  bone 
is  subcutaneous  on  its  outer  and  anterior  aspect,  where  it 
is  uncovered  by  muscle;  superiorly  it  has  attached  to 
it  the  external  lateral  ligament  of  the  knee-joint,  whilst 
the  outer  hamstring,  viz.  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  muscle 
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of  the  thigh,  passes  down  to  be  inserted  into  it.  The 
lower  part  of  the  shaft  and  the  inferior  extremity  of 
the  bone  wiU  be  further  referred  to  in  connexion  with  the 
description  of  the  leg  and  ankle. 

The  knee-joint  is  the  largest  joint  in  the  body.     By  its  ^ 

great  size  it  affords  adequate  support  for  the  weight  of 
the  trunk  which  is  transmitted  through  it.     Three  bones  / 

enter  into  its  formation,  the  femur,  the  tibia,  and  a  bone  ' 

not  hitherto  described,  called  the  patella.  When  we 
straighten  the  knee,  and  no  longer  contract  the  muscles 
of  the  front  of  the  thigh,  this  last  may  be  felt  as  a 
movable  disk  lying  in  the  loose  tissues  in  front  of  the  ; 

joint.  If,  however,  we  contract  the  muscles  of  the  frt)nt 
of  the  thigh  or  bend  the  knee,  the  pateUa  can  no  longer 
be  freely  moved,  but  is  felt  lying  in  close  contact  with 
the  lower  end  of  the  thigh-bone,  and  practicaUy  fixed  in 
position. 

The  patella  consists  of  a  disk  of  bone  the  anterior 
surface  of  which  is  rounded  frt)m  side  to  side  and  slightly 
from  above  downwards ;  the  deep  surface  of  the  bone  is 
adapted  for  articulation  with  the  condyles  of  the  femur, 
on  which  it  glides  as  on  a  pulley.  The  margin  of  the 
disk  varies  in  thickness ;  inferiorly  it  is  somewhat  pointed, 
and  has  connected  with  it  a  strong  ligament,  called  the 
ligament  of  tJie  patella,  by  means  of  which  the  bone  is 
connected  inferiorly  with  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia.     The  I 

patellar  ligament  consists  of  a  thick  broad  band  of  non-  ; 

elastic  fibrous  tissue,  so  that,  whatever  the  position  of  the 
limb  may  be,  if  the  ligament  is  drawn  tight  by  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  muscles  which  are  attached  to  the  patella,  the 
distance  between  the  lowest  point  of  that  bone  and 
the  tubercle  of  the  tibia  never  varies.  In  the  extended 
position  of  the  joint,  when  the  muscles  are  in  action, 
the  lower  border  of  the  patella  lies  about  one  inch  above 
the  articular  surface  of  the  tibia;   when  the  muscles  are 
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relaxed  the  bone  slips  to  a  somewhat  lower  level,  and, 
the  strain  being  taken  off,  the  patellar  ligament  becomee 
lax.  The  reader  may  demon- 
strate these  factfl  for  himself 
by  standing  erect  and  alter- 
nately contracting  and  relax- 
ing th^  muscles  of  the  thigh, 
when  the  knee-pan  will  be 
seen  to  move  accordingly. 
The  upper  border  of  the  bone 
is  thick,  and  here,  as  well  aa 
at  the  sides,  are  attached 
the  poweriiil  fleshy  muscles 
which  form  the  extensor 
group  of  the  front  of  the 
thigh. 

The  patella  plays  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  modelling 
of  the  front  of  the  knee. 
Applied  as  it  is  to  the  lower 
end  of  die  femur,  it  masks 
the  form  of  the  condyles  in 
front,  and  fills  up  the  shallow 
groove  which  separates  them 
anteriorly  and  inferiorly,  so 
that,  even  when  the  joint  is 
flexed,  it  gives  a  rounded 
appearance  to  the  front  of  the  knee. 

The  knee-joint  is  exceedingly  complicated  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  its  articular  surfaces  and  the  ligaments  which 
strengthen  it.  It  is  not  necessary  for  present  purposes 
to  enter  into  a  detailed  account  of  this  articulation,  except 
to  mention  that  the  condyles  of  the  femur,  as  they  rest 
on  the  upper  surface  of  the  tuberosities  of  the  tibia,  are 
supported  by  pads  of  cartilage  of  a  semilunar  form,  which 


Fio.   147.  The  bonea  of  th«  ex- 
tended  right  knee,  front  view. 

/,  Femur, 
jl  Fibula 
ah.  Tibia. 

d>  Bxtemkl  condyle  of  famor. 

i  iDtema]  Dnndyle  of  famni. 

A.  Head  of  fibula. 

p.  Palfllla,  01  knea-pan. 

L  Ligament  of  the  p«teU». 
1  nibwDle  of  tibu. 
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are  placed  in  relation  to  the  circumference  of  eadi  rounded 
facet  on  the  articular  surface  of  the  tibia.    Passing  fiom 


Flo.  148.  The  bone*  of  the  ex 
tended  right  knee,  outer  edde. 


«.  Bxtcnul  oondj'le  of  femni 
A.  Hendofflbals. 
p.  Patella,  or  knee-iHn. 
I.  Ligament  of  the  patella. 
(.  Tubercle  of  tibia. 


Fio.  149.     The  bouet  of  the  ei 
tended  right  knee,  iunei  side. 

/  Famnr. 
fl.  Fibnla. 
lib.  Tibia. 

i.  Internal  condyle  of  femur, 
h.  Hand  of  fibula. 
p.  Patella,  or  knee-pan. 

L  Ijgament  of  tbe  patella. 
(.  TuberolB  of  tibia. 


the  sides  of  the  deep  notch  which  separates  the  femoral 
condyles  posteriorly  to  the  surface  of  the  tibia  in  front 
of  and  behind  the  spine,  are  two  powerful  ligaments 
which  &om  their  crossed  arrangement  are  called  the 
crucial  ligaments.  On  either  side  the  articulation  is 
strengthened  by  strong  lateral  ligaments;  the  internal 
stretches  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  internal  condyle 
of  the  femur  down  over  the  inner  tuberosity  of  the  tibia, 
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and  is  attached  to  the  shaft  of  the  bone  jtut  below  that 
process.  The  external  lateral  ligament,  which  is  of  a 
rounded  cord-like  form,  is  connected  above  wiUi  Uie  outer 
surface  of  the  external  condyle  of  the  femur,  and  is  attached 
below  to  the  head  of  the  fibula. 

The  capsule  posteriorly  is  formed  by  a  broad  mem- 
braneous band,  called  the  posterior  ligaTnent,  which  is 
united  above  to  the  femur  along  the  upper  edge  of  the 
notch  between  the  condyles,  and  is  attached  below  to  the 
posterior  margin  of  the  upper  extremity  of  the  tibia. 


Flo.  150.  The  bonei  of  the  bent 
right  knee,  outer  aide. 

b.  Tibik. 

e.  Fibula. 

&  External  oondfle  oT  femur. 


Fia.  151.   The  bones  of  the  bent 
right  knee,  &ont  view. 

1  iDtanul  oondfle  of  fcmnr. 
7.  FkteU*. 

(.  LigsnuQt  of  the  patella 
t  Tnberels  of  tibia. 


In  front  the  joint  is  enclosed  by  a  thin  capsule  with 
which  the  ligament  of  the  patella  is  incorporated,  whibt 
additional  support  is  afforded  by  tendinons  expanaiona 
from  the  muscles,  which  are  inserted  into  the  sides  of  the 
patella. 

A  glance  at  the  bones  will  enable  the  reader  to  understand 
that  there  is  one  part  of  the  articular  surface  of  the  femoral 
condyles  which  never  comes  into  contact  with  the  tibia  or 
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semilunar  cartilages,  for  if  the  bones  be  placed  one  on  the 
top  of  the  other,  as  in  the  extended  position  of  the  limb, 
a  considerable  articular  surface  is  displayed  on  the  front  of 
the  condyles,  which  lies  above  the  level  of  the  tibia.  It  is 
on  this  that  the  patella  rests  in  extension.  When  the  joint 
is  bent  the  femoral  condyles  hinge  and  roll  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  tibia  and  on  the  semilunar  cartilaginous  pads 
afore-described  in  such  a  manner  that  in  extreme  flexion 
their  hinder  surfaces  rest  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  tibia, 
whilst  the  surfaces  of  the  condyles,  which  were  previously 
in  contact  with  the  tibia  in  the  extended  position,  are 
now  turned  forwards;  they  are  thus  brought  into  contact 
with  the  deep  surface  of  the  patella,  which  cannot  shift 
its  position,  owing  to  its  connexion  with  the  tubercle  of  the 
tibia  by  the  patellar  ligament.  Thus,  whilst  in  extension 
the  patella  rests  on  a  part  of  the  femoral  condyles  peculiar 
to  itself,  it  passes^  in  flexion,  to  rest  on  portions  of  the 
condylar  articular  surfaces,  which  were  previously  in  contact 
with  the  tibia  and  semilunar  pads. 

The  chief  movements  of  the  knee  are  those  of  flexion 
and  extension.  Flexion  is  limited  by  the  back  of  the  calf 
coming  into  contact  with  the  back  of  the  thigh.  Extension  is 
checked,  when  the  leg  is  brought  in  line  with  the  thigh,  by 
the  action  of  certain  ligaments.  In  this  extended  or  straight 
position  of  the  knee  it  may  be  said  that  all  the  ligaments 
of  the  joint  are  in  a  state  of  tension,  except  one  of  the 
crucial  ligaments  and  the  part  of  the  capsule  in  front  of 
the  joint,  the  principal  ligament  of  which,  the  ligamentum 
patellae,  may  or  may  not  be  tense  according  to  the  state  of 
contraction  of  the  muscles  on  the  front  of  the  thigh.  By 
this  means  the  joint  is  mechanically  locked,  so  that  little  or 
no  muscular  efibrt  is  necessary  to  enable  us  to  stand  erect 
with  the  knees  straight.  The  explanation  of  this  is  that 
under  these  conditions  the  line  of  gravity  falls  in  front  of 
the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  joint,  and  this  force  keeps  the 
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ligaments  tense,  thereby  mechanically  locking  the  joint  and 
preventing  any  further  movement  of  extension.  The  reader 
may  convince  himself  of  this  in  one  or  other  of  two  ways.  If, 
when  standing  erect,  he  sways  the  body  backwards,  so  that 
the  line  of  gravity  falls  behind  the  axis  of  the  joint,  he  will 
only  be  able  to  prevent  himself  from  falling  by  the  exercise 
of  very  violent  muscular  eflfort,  and  he  will  realize  that  the 
muscles  of  the  front  of  the  thigh  are  thrown  into  a  state  of 
powerful  contraction ;  but  if  the  body  be  again  swayed 
forward,  so  as  to  bring  into  action  the  ligaments  afore- 
mentioned, no  muscular  effort  is  necessary  to  maintain  the 
joint  in  its  extended  position,  and  the  fleshy  mass  on 
the  front  of  the  thigh  may  now  be  felt  soft  and  relaxed. 
Or  again,  an  admirable  demonstration  of  the  mechanical 
principles  involved  is  afforded  by  the  schoolboy  trick  of 
knocking  the  knees  from  under  one.  The  victim,  un- 
conscious at  the  time  of  any  such  attack  upon  his  stability, 
is  standing  upright  with  his  muscles  in  a  state  of  relaxation 
when  the  blow  is  struck  behind  the  knee.  The  joint 
is  then  held  in  the  extended  position  by  the  tension  of 
the  ligaments  only;  the  force  of  the  blow,  however, 
knocks  the  knee  suddenly  forwards,  and  thus  causes  the 
line  of  gravity  to  fall  behind  the  axis  of  the  joint,  with 
the  usual  result,  that,  before  the  subject  of  the  experiment 
has  time  to  recover  himself  by  bringing  into  play  the 
powerful  muscles  which  control  the  joint,  he  falls  to 
the  ground. 

The  degree  of  extension  of  the  joint  depends,  like  that 
of  the  hip,  on  the  length  of  its  ligaments.  Under  ordinary 
conditions  these  are  suflSciently  long  to  permit  of  the  leg 
and  thigh  being  brought  into  the  same  straight  line;  ex- 
ceptionally, when  these  ligaments  are  longer,  the  joint  may 
be  more  fully  extended,  so  that  the  front  of  the  leg  forms 
with  the  front  of  the  thigh  a  slight  angle,  with  a  corre- 
sponding curve  along  the  back  of  the  limb.    As  Briicke  has 
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pointed  out,  this  is  more  or  less  characteristic  of  the  type 
so  commonly  represented  in  the  period  of  the  German 
renaissance,  and,  though  minor  degrees  of  this  condition  are 
tolerable,  it  should  be  discarded  when  unduly  emphasized 
in  the  male,  or  when  present  in  the  female. 

When  the  knee  is  straight  we  have  no  power  of  rotating 
the  leg  on  the  thigh ;  if  we  wish  to  turn  the  point  of  the 
toes  inwards  or  outwards  we  do  so  by  rotating  the  whole 
limb,  the  movement  taking  place  at  the  hip-joint.  When 
the  knee  is  bent,  however,  any  one  who  tries  it  may  satisfy 
himself  that  a  limited  amount  of  rotation  of  the  leg  on  the 
thigh  is  possible,  as  the  ligaments  of  the  joint  are  relaxed. 
The  range  of  this  movement  is  not  great,  and  is  checked  by 
the  tightening  of  the  ligaments  of  the  knee. 

In  considering  the  arrangement  of  the  fleshy  muscles 
which  form  the  bulk  of  the  thigh  it  is  necessary  to  study 
several  groups,  two  of  which,  viz.  that  in  front  of  and  that 
behind  the  shafl  of  the  thigh-bone,  are  immediately  con- 
cerned in  the  movements  of  the  knee-joint.  The  third 
group,  that  which  lies  along  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh,  is 
mainly  associated  with  the  movements  of  the  thigh  at  the 
hip,  and  particularly  with  that  action,  called  adduction, 
whereby  the  outspread  limbs  are  brought  together.  This 
group  is  therefore  called  the  adductor  group  of  muscles. 

All  the  muscles  of  the  thigh  are  encased  in  a  sheath  of 
fascia,  which  invests  the  limb  like  a  tight-fitting  stocking. 
We  have  already  seen  how  this  sheath  is  thickened  along 
the  outer  aspect  of  the  thigh  to  form  the  strong  ilio-tibial 
band  which  is  connected  above  with  the  insertions  of  the 
gluteus  maximus  and  tensor  fasciae  femoris  muscles,  and 
is  attached  below  to  the  external  tuberosity  of  the  tibia 
(ante,  p.  241).  The  fascial  sheath  is  subdivided  into  three 
compartments  by  means  of  fibrous  partitions,  which  pass 
from  its  deep  surface  to  become  attached  to  the  thigh- 
bone.  The  compartments  thus  formed  are  for  the  lodgement 
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of  the  groups  of  muscles  just  mentioned ;  that  in  front 
contains  the  extensor  group,  that  behind  the  flexor  muscles^ 
whilst  the  internal  compartment  is  occupied  by  the  adduc- 
tors.  The  muscles  of  the  extensor  group,  or  those  which 
lie  along  the  front  of  the  thigh,  are  four  in  number,  viz. 
the  cruretiSy  on  either  side  of  which  are  the  vasti,  named 
internal  and  external  according  to  their  position,  whilst, 
superficial  to  all,  is  the  rectus  femoris.  All  these  muscles 
are  inserted  into  the  patella,  and  are  oftentimes  referred 
to  as  the  quadriceps  extensor,  on  account  of  the  four- headed 
arrangement  of  their  fleshy  mass. 

For  present  purposes  it  will  be  most  convenient  to 
describe  the  muscle  as  consisting  of  two  parts,  a  superficial 
and  a  deep ;  the  latter  includes  the  crureus  with  the  vaMi, 
one  on  either  side  of  it.  It  is  unnecessary  to  consider  the 
details  of  the  attachment  of  the  several  parts  of  this  fleshy 
mass ;  it  is  sufficient  to  point  out  that  it  clothes  the 
front  and  sides  of  the  thigh-bone,  extending  as  high  as 
the  base  of  the  outer  side  of  the  great  trochanter,  and 
following  inwards  and  downwards  from  that  point  the 
spiral  line  which  sweeps  across  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh- 
bone, from  the  root  of  the  great  trochanter  externally  to 
the  linea  aspera  or  rough  ridge  which  passes  along  the 
posterior  aspect  of  the  shaft  of  the  bone.  Inferiorly  these 
muscles  are  inserted  into  the  sides  and  upper  border  of  the 
patella.  The  arrangement  of  the  fleshy  fibres  is  such  that 
the  whole  length  of  the  outer  side  of  the  shaft  of  the  thigh- 
bone, reaching  as  far  back  as  the  linea  aspera,  is  covered 
with  a  thick  fleshy  layer  which  imparts  to  the  outer  side 
of  the  thigh  its  rounded  contour  and  flowing  outline,  whilst 
internally  the  shaft  is  clothed  by  the  vastus  intemus,  which 
also  sweeps  round  the  inner  side  of  the  bone  to  the  rough 
ridge  on  its  posterior  aspect.  This  part  of  the  muscle 
assumes  its  greatest  proportions  in  the  lowest  quarter  of 
the  thigh,  where  its  rounded  surface  not   only  imparts 
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a  iiiUiiess  to  the  front  of  the  thigh  in  this  situation, 
but  also  influences  the  outline  of  the  inner  aide  of 
the  limb,  where  it  is  overlain  by  a  strap-like  mnscle 
called  the  sariorius,  which  here  passes  down  along  its 
inner  side  (Fig.  152). 

There  is  a  characteristic  difference  in  the  way  in  which 
the  lateral  portions  of  this  fleshy 
mass  are  connected  with  the 
patella.  The  outer  part,  or  vastus 
extemus,  passes  down  to  be  at 
tached  to  the  outer  side  of  the 
upper  border  of  the  patella,  from 
which  it  sends  a  general  expan 
aion  over  the  anterior  part  of  the 
capsule  of  the  knee.  The  vastus 
itUemu8,ou  the  other  hand,  reaches 
a  much  lower  level  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  thigh,  and  is  inserted 
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into  the  upper  half  of  the  inner  border  of  the  patella. 
The  lowest  fibres  of  the  vastus  internus  are  very  oblique  in 
their  direction,  and  overlie  the  upper  part  of  the  internal 
condyle  of  the  thigh-bone,  whereas  those  of  the  external 
vastus  are  much  more  vertical  in  their  direction  and 
in  the  erect  position  do  not  overlie  the  outer  side  of  the 
external  condyle  at  all,  but  pass  down  to  the  patella  above 
it ;  here  the  posterior  border  of  this  part  of  the  muscle  is 
defined  by  a  tendinous  edge  which  is  emphasized  during 
contraction.  Behind  this  a  few  fleshy  fibres  of  the 
crureus  become  superficial,  but  as  they  are  overlain  by 
the  lower  part  of  the  ilio-tibial  band  they  do  not  exercise 
much  influence  as  determinants  of  surface  form  (Fig.  152, 
and  Plates  VII,  VIII,  IX,  XXTT,  pp.  44,  62,  72,  240). 

Besting  on  this  deeper  stratum  of  muscle,  and  occupying 
a  position  corresponding  to  a  line  leading  from  the  anterior 
superior  iliac  spine  to  the  patella,  there  is  a  superficial 
muscle  called  the  rectus  femoris.  This  muscle  has  a  fusi- 
form belly,  with  upper  and  lower  tendons  of  attachment. 
It  arises  by  two  tendons,  the  details  of  which  need  not 
be  described,  from  the  iliac  part  of  the  haunch-bone,  just 
above  the  acetabulum  or  cup  for  the  reception  of  the 
head  of  the  thigh-bone.  At  this  point  the  muscle  lies 
deeply,  having  to  its  outer  side  the  tensor  fasciae  femoris, 
whilst  in  front  of  and  along  its  inner  side  in  part  is 
the  above-mentioned  sartorius,  a  muscle  to  be  presently 
described.  The  fleshy  belly  of  the  rectus  crops  up  in  the 
angle  formed  by  these  two  muscles,  and  passes  downwards 
towards  the  patella,  into  the  upper  border  of  which  it 
is  inserted  by  a  broad  flat  tendon  about  three  inches 
in  length.  As  the  fleshy  belly  overlies  the  deeper  stratum, 
it  only  partially  covers  it,  so  that  the  vasti  appear  on 
either  side  of  it.  The  fleshy  part  of  the  muscle  imparts 
a  fullness  to  the  front  of  the  thigh  which  is  not  only 
due  to   the  development  of  its  fibres  and  the  thickness 
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of  the  subjacent  muscular  stratum,  but  is  also  dependent 
on  the  forward  curve  of  the  shaft  of  the  thigh-bone,  to 
which  reference  has  been  already  made  (p.  222). 

ITie  above  muscles  act  as  powerful  extensors  of  the  knee- 
that  is  to  say,  they  straighten  the  leg.  This  takes  plaoe  in 
one  or  other  of  two  ways.  Suppose  we  are  seated  upon  a 
chair  with  the  knees  bent  at  a  right  angle ;  we  can  straighten 
the  legs  in  one  or  other  of  two  ways,  either  by  raising  the 
feet  fix)m  the  ground,  in  which  action  the  upper  is  the  fixed 
attachment  of  the  muscle,  or  by  rising  from  the  chair  and 
standing  on  our  feet,  in  which  case  the  leg  and  fo<5t  are  the 
fixed  points,  and  it  is  the  thighs  which  move,  carrying  with 
them  the  trunk.  These  different  actions  of  the  extensor 
muscles  are  of  common  occurrence,  and  depend,  as  has  been 
said,  on  which  is  the  fixed  end  of  the  limb,  the  thigh  or  foot ; 
but  as  has  been  already  noticed  (p.  257),  their  action  is  not 
necessary  to  enable  us  to  stand  erect,  for  in  this  position, 
when  the  foot  is  resting  on  the  ground,  the  patella  may 
be  felt  lying  loose  in  front  of  the  knee.  It  becomes 
fixed,  however,  if  these  muscles  be  contracted,  or  if  the 
extended  limb  be  raised  from  the  ground.  The  reader 
will  have  noticed  a  difference  in  the-  origin  of  these 
various  parts  of  the  quadriceps  extensor.  The  deeper 
stratum  arises  from  the  thigh-bone,  whilst  the  superficial 
part  or  rectus  arises  from  the  haunch-bone ;  the  latter 
therefore  crosses  the  front  of  the  hip-joint  and  may  also 
act  as  a  flexor  of  that  joint  (Fig.  152). 

There  is  a  muscle  which  occupies  a  position  in  front  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  thigh,  and  which  subsequently  runs  down 
along  the  inner  side  of  the  limb  ;  this  is  the  sartorius,  already 
alluded  to.  It  cannot  be  grouped  with  either  the  extensor 
muscles  above  described  or  with  the  adductor  mass  which 
lies  along  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh-bone,  but  may  now  be 
conveniently  studied,  as  it  forms  a  sort  of  natural  boundary 
between  these  two  groups.   The  muscle,  which  is  of  elongated  -^ 
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form,  in  fact  the  longest  in  the  body,  takes  origin  above 

• 

from  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine  (anterior  extremity 
of  the  iliac  crest)  and  ftx)m  the  bone  immediately  below  it ; 
it  passes  obliquely  across  the  front  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  thigh  so  as  to  reach  its  inner  side  about  the 
middle,  and,  coursing  down  along  this  aspect  of  the  limb, 
it  passes  behind  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  internal 
condyle  of  the  thigh-bone  and  along  the  inner  side,  of 
the  knee.  Below  this  point  it  forms  a  thin  expanded 
tendon,  which  turns  forwards  beneath  the  level  of  the 
inner  tuberosity  of  the  tibia  and  is  inserted  into  the 
subcutaneous  surface  of  the  upper  part  of  the  shaft  of 
that  bone,  close  to  the  tubercle  in  front.  The  muscle 
resembles  a  strap  which  has  been  twisted  round  the 
front  of  the  limb  in  a  spiral  fashion.  It  thus  helps  to 
divide  the  front  of  the  thigh  into  two  regions:  an 
outer  and  lower,  occupied  by  the  extensor  muscles  which 
have  just  been  described,  and  an  upper  and  inner,  which 
contains  the  adductor  group.  The  sartorius  overlies  the 
rectus  femoris  at  its  origin,  as  well  as  the  hinder  portion 
of  the  vastus  intemus  along  the  lower  and  inner  aspect 
of  the  thigh.  It  also  lies  in  front  of  the  insertions  of 
the  adductors  (Fig.  152). 

The  action  of  this  muscle  is  to  flex  the  knee  and  hip- 
joints:  when  the  knee  is  bent  it  will  act  as  an  internal 
rotator  of  the  leg  on  the  thigh ;  it  also  assists  in  evert- 
ing the  entire  limb.  The  relation  of  the  muscle  is  best 
understood  by  a  reference  to  Plates  VIII,  XXII,  pp.  62, 246. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  it«  influence  on  the  surface  forms 
is  not  great.  It  helps  to  define  the  upper  limit  of  the 
fullness  of  the  vastus  intemus  and  rectus  from  the  hollow 
of  the  thigh  which  lies  above  the  sartorius  and  between 
it  and  the  furrow  of  the  groin.  In  violent  action,  when 
the  thigh  is  flexed  upon  the  trunk,  the  superior  attach- 
ni'?nt  of  the  muscle  to  the  anterior  superior  iliac   spine 
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may  form    an  outstanding  ridge   on   the  surface   of  the 
limb. 

Owing  to  the  oblique  position  of  the  thigh-bone,  there 
is  a  triangular  interval  between  the  inner  side  of  the 
shaft  of  the  bone,  the  inner  border  of  the  limb,  and  the 
pelvis  above.  This  interval  is  occupied  by  the  ctdductor 
muscles.  They  form  a  fleshy  mass  of  triangular  shape, 
attached  above  to  that  part  of  the  pelvis  which  is  formed 
by  the  pubis  in  ftx)nt  of  the  acetabulum,  and  that  por- 
tion of  the  ischium  which  lies  in  fix)nt  of  the  ischial 
tuberosity.  Externally  and  inferiorly  these  muscles 
pass  to  be  inserted  into  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the 
back  of  the  shaft  of  the  thigh-bone,  reaching  as  low 
down  as  a  prominent  spur  on  the  upper  surface  of  the 
internal  condyle,  whilst  internally  they  assist  in  forming 
the  outline  of  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh.  This  fleshy 
mass  is  broken  up  into  several  muscles,  named  the  ac{- 
ductor  longuSy  adductor  brevis,  adductor  magnus,  pectineus, 
and  gracilis,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  a  detailed 
account  of  them  all,  as  they  influence  the  surface  forms 
rather  by  their  bulk  than  by  their  details.  As  has  been 
already  stated,  they  lie  above  and  to  the  inner  side  of 
the  sartorius  muscle:  here,  as  they  stretch  across  from 
the  front  of  the  pelvis  to  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh- 
bone, they  assist  in  forming  the  floor  of  the  depression 
which  lies  immediately  below  the  groin,  and  which  is 
called  the  hollow  of  the  thigh.  This  corresponds  to  a 
triangular  interval  between  the  sartorius  on  the  outer 
side  and  the  inner  border  of  the  adductor  longus  on  the 
inner  side.  The  base  of  the  triangle,  which  is  directed 
upwards,  corresponds  to  Poupart's  ligament.  The  floor  of 
this  space  is  deepest  in  the  centre,  and  corresponds  on  the 
inner  side  to  the  anterior  surfaces  of  the  pectineus  and 
adductor  longus,  whilst  externally  two  muscles,  called 
the  psoas    and    iliacus,  which   pass    down   from  within 
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the  pelvis,  under  cover  of  Poupart's  ligament  form  the 
outer  half  of  the  floor  of  the  space.  The  influence  of 
these  structures  on  the  surface  form  is  very  much 
modified  by  the  presence  of  an  abundance  of  fat  and 
other  tis-sues,  and  also  by  the  influence  of  position.  It 
is  here  that  the  large  blood-vessels  and  nerves  which 
enter  the  limb  are  placed,  and,  lying  as  they  do  in 
a  considerable  quantity  of  fat,  they  serve  to  mask  and 
obscure  the  outlines  of  the  structures  above  enumerated ; 
the  hollow  as  such  only  exists,  in  a  .well-nourished 
models  when  the  thigh  is  flexed  upon  the  trunks  In 
this  position  the  boundaries  of  the  space  become  more 
distinct,  and  the  surface  contours  flattened,  whereas  when 
the  thigh  is  fully  extended  the  front  of  the  limb  in  this 
position  assumes  a  fiillness  which  is  largely  dependent 
on  the  fact  that  the  head  and  neck  of  the  thigh-bone, 
which  underlie  some  of  the  structures  enumerated,  are 
thrust  forward  and  so  cause  a  bulging  of  the  tissues 
which  occupy  a  more  superficial  position  (Plates  VIII,  XXII, 
pp.  62,  240). 

Of  the  adductor  group  the  most  important  as  a  determinant 
of  surface  form  is  the  gracilis.  This  muscle  arises  by  a 
thin  tendon  about  2  or  2\  inches  broad  from  the  bone, 
close  to  and  parallel  with  the  symphysis  pubis.  The  attach- 
ment extends  somewhat  behind  this  joint.  It  differs 
from  the  other  members  of  the  group  in  not  being  attached 
to  the  thigh-bone.  Its  fleshy  fibres,  which  form  a  broad 
strap-like  muscle,  pass  vertically  downwards  along  the 
inner  side  of  the  limb,  thus  coinciding  with  the  outline  of 
the  upper  and  inner  aspect  of  the  thigh  when  viewed  frx)m 
the  front.  A  little  below  the  level  of  the  middle  of  the 
thigh  it  meets  the  sartorius,  which  has  crossed  over 
the  front  of  the  thigh  to  reach  the  inner  side,  and  here  the 
gracilis,  which  is  placed  immediately  behind  it,  usually 
becomes  tendinous.    Its  tendon  is  closely  applied  to  the 
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posterior  border  of  the  sartorius,  and  passes  down  in 
contact  with  it  along  the  inner  side  of  the  knee.  Below 
the  internal  tuberosity  of  the  tibia  the  tendon  curves  for- 
wards, and  is  inserted  under  cover  of  the  expansion  of  the 
sartorins  into  the  inner  aspect  of  the  upper  part  of 
tlie  shaft  of  the  tibia  (Plate  XXII,  Fig.  a,  p.  240). 

As  their  name  implies,  these 
muscles  adduct  the  thigh ;  in  other 
words,  they  enable  us  to  draw  to- 
gether the  outspread  limbs.  They 
are  usually  well  developed  in 
those  who  indulge  in  much  riding 
exercise,  though  of  course  the 
reader  must  bear  in  mind  that 
this  remark  applies  only  to  those 
who  ride  cross  -  saddle.  Indi- 
vidual members  of  the  group  are 
associated  with  other  actions;  thus 
the     pectineus     and     adductors 
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longus  and  brevis  assist  in  flexing  the  thigh,  whilst  the 
gracilis  helps  to  bend  the  knee  and  at  the  same  time 
causes  inward  rotation  of  the  bent  leg.  The  adductors 
as  a  whole  may  also  assist  in  turning  the  limb  outwards 
by  reason  of  their  insertion  into  the  back  of  the  shaft  of 
the  thigh-bone. 

The  hamstring  muscles  form  the  flexor  group,  which 
is  placed  on  the  back  of  the  thigh.  They  consist  of  the 
biceps  of  the  thigh,  the  semitendinosus,  and  the  semimem- 
branosus. They  all  take  origin  from  the  tuberosity  of 
the  ischium  (lower  and  hinder  part  of  the  haunch-bone), 
and  pass  to  be  inserted  into  the  bones  of  the  leg:  two 
into  the  tibia  or  inner  bone,  one  into  the  fibula  or 
outer  bone.  They  thus  connect  the  bones  of  the  leg 
with  the  pelvis,  and,  as  they  cross  over  the  back  of  the  hip 
and  knee-joints,  they  therefore  control  the  movements  of 
these  two  joints. 

This  flexor  mass  forms  a  thick  fleshy  column  which 
occupies  the  middle  of  the  back  of  the  thigh.  It  is  not 
sufficiently  wide  to  influence  either  the  inner  or  outer 
outline  of  the  limb  when  viewed  from  behind,  for  external 
to  it  the  fleshy  fibres  of  the  vastus  extemus,  overlain 
by  the  ilio-tibial  band,  is  the  determinant  of  the  surface 
outline,  whilst  on  its  inner  side  the  adductor  group, 
covered  by  the  sartorius  below  and  the  gracilis  above, 
corresponds  to  the  outline  of  the  inner  aspect  of  the  thigh. 
In  the  erect  position  the  origin  of  these  flexor  muscles 
from  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  is  concealed  by  the 
lower  border  of  the  gluteus  maximus.  When  the  thigh 
is  flexed  on  the  trunk  the  lower  border  of  the  gluteus 
maximus  slips  forward  over  the  ischial  tuberosity,  so  that 
in  this  position  the  superior  attachment  of  these  muscles 
is  more  fully  exposed  (Fig.  153). 

The  biceps  and  semitendinosus  lie  side  by  side  and 
superficial  to  the  semimembranosus ;   the  line  of  separation 
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between  the  biceps  and  semitendinosus  corresponds  to 
the  middle  line  of  the  back  of  the  thigh.  At  a  point 
corresponding  pretty  closely  with  the  junction  of  the 
lower  with  the  middle  third  of  the  thigh  these  two 
muscles  separate  fix)m  one  another.  The  outer  one,  or 
biceps,  passes  towards  the  outer  side  of  the  knee,  below 
which  it  is  inserted  into  the  head  of  the  fibula,  whilst 
the  semitendinosus  is  directed  downwards  towards  the 
inner  side  of  the  knee,  and  is  inserted  into  the  inner 
aspect  of  the  upper  part  of  the  shaft  of  the  tibia,  just 
below  the  inner  tuberosity  of  that  bone  and  under  cover 
of  the  tendinous  expansion  of  the  sartorius.  The  biceps 
diflfers  from  the  other  members  of  this  group  in  possess- 
ing a  second  head  of  origin  from  the  thigh-bone,  hence 
its  name.  This  femoral  origin  is  called  its  short  head, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  long  head,  which  arises  along 
with  the  other  hamstrings  fix)m  the  ischial  tuberosity. 
The  short  head  of  the  biceps  arises  ftx)m  the  rough  line 
on  the  back  of  the  thigh-bone,  below  the  bony  insertion 
of  the  fibres  of  the  gluteus  maximus,   extending   nearly  |' 

down  to  the  external  condyle.  i; 

There  is  a  marked  difference  between  the  forms  of 
the  biceps  and  semitendinosus.  The  latter  ends  in  a 
long  and  slender  tendon,  to  which  circumstance  it 
owes  its  name,  about  the  level  at  which  the  two  muscles 
separate  from  one  another,  viz.  at  the  junction  of  the 
lower  with  the  middle  third  of  the  thigh,  whereas  the 
biceps  remains  fleshy  until  it  has  reached  the  level  of 
the  knee. 

The  semimembranosus,  so  called  on  account  of  the  peculiar 
arrangement  of  its  tendinous  parts,  lies  at  its  origin 
under  cover  of  the  preceding  muscles.  The  bulk  of  the 
fleshy  part  of  the  muscle  is  placed  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  middle  line  of  the  back  of  the  thigh.  In  this  situa- 
tion the  fleshy  belly  of  the  semitendinosus  rests  upon  it 
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above,  whilst,  below,  the  tendon  of  that  muscle  may  be 
traced  downwards  on  the  surface  of  the  fleshy  part  of 
the  semimembranosus,  which  reaches  as  low  as  the  upper 
border  of  the  internal  condyle  of  the  thigh-bone.  Inter- 
nally the  semimembranosus  is  in  relation  above  to  a 
portion  of  the  adductor  magnus,  whilst  in  the  lower  two- 
thirds  of  the  thigh  it  lies  close  to  the  hinder  border  of  the 
fleshy  belly  and  tendon  of  the  gracilis  muscle.  Curving 
round  the  hinder  end  of  the  internal  condyle  of  the 
thigh-bone,  the  muscle  passes  to  be  inserted  by  a  strong 
tendon  into  the  back  of  the  inner  tuberosity  of  the 
tibia  (Plates  VI,  VII,  XXII,  pp.  42,  44,  240). 

It  is  to  the  presence  of  these  muscles  that  the  roundness 
of  the  back  of  the  thigh  is  due.  We  have  already  seen 
that  they  exert  no  influence  on  the  outlines  of  the  inner 
and  outer  aspects  of  the  limb,  but  if  the  thigh  be  viewed 
from  the  outer  side  they  determine  the  form  of  the 
outline  as  we  trace  it  from  the  fold  of  the  buttock  to 
the  back  of  the  knee,  the  surface  outline  being  due 
to  the  fleshy  bellies  of  the  biceps  and  semitendinosus, 
though  the  semimembranosus  not  unfrequently  has  a 
direct  influence  on  the  surface  form  a  little  above  and 
behind  the  knee.  The  reader  may,  however,  better  satisfy 
himself  as  to  these  details  by  a  reference  to  Plates  Vil, 
IX,  XXTT,  pp.  44,  72,  240. 

It  is  particularly  in  the  region  of  the  ham  or  the 
hollow  behind  the  knee  that  these  muscles  are  most 
readily  distinguished.  "When  the  knee  is  bent  their 
rounded  cord-like  tendons  may  be  felt  with  ease  on 
both  the  inner  and  outer  aspects  of  the  hinder  surface 
of  the  joint.  These  tendons  are  hence  called  the  ham- 
strings, a  term  which  is  also  applied  to  the  muscles 
with  which  they  are  connected.  The  outer  hamstring^ 
or  tendon  of  the  biceps,  can  be  readily  traced  to  its 
insertion   into   the  head    of  the  fibula,  whilst  the  inner 
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hamstrings^  of  which  the  more  superficial  is  the  tendon 
of  the  semitendinosus,  can  also  be  easily  recognized. 
That  of  the  semitendinosus  passes  to  the  inner  side  of 
the  upper  end  of  the  shaft  of  the  tibia,  whilst  the  tendon 
of  the  semimembranosus  can  be  traced  with  more  difficulty 
to  the  back  of  the  internal  tuberosity  of  the  tibia  (Plates 
XXn,  XXIV,  pp.  240,  281). 

As  regards  the  actioii  of  these  muscles,  the  student  must 
bear  in  mind  the  fact  already  referred  to,  viz.  that  they 
pass  over  both  the  hip  and  knee-joints ;  but  note  that  in  the 
case  of  the  hip  the  muscles  lie  in  relation  to  its  extensor 
aspect,  whilst  in  the  case  of  the  knee  they  lie  in  relation 
to  its  flexor  surface.  They  may  thus  act  as  extensors 
of  the  hip  as  well  as  flexors  of  the  knee. 

They  combine  with  their  flexor  action  on  the  knee  a 
certain  power  of  rotating  the  bent  leg.  The  biceps  helps 
to  rotate  the  leg  outwards,  whilst  the  semimembranosus 
and  semitendinosus  will  counteract  this  by  turning  the 
leg  inwards  at  the  knee. 

Their  action  as  extensors  of  the  hip  may  best  be  under- 
stood by  reference  to  a  very  simple  experiment.  When 
we  endeavour  to  touch  the  toes  without  bending  the  knees 
a  great  strain  is  put  on  the  hamstring  muscles;  they  are 
stretched  to  their  full  extent,  and  our  ability  to  perform  this 
feat  depends  on  the  extent  to  which  they  have  been 
exercised  in  this  particular  way.  It  is  when  we  recover 
ourselves  and  again  assume  the  erect  position  by  straight- 
ening the  trunk  on  the  limb  at  the  hip-joint  that  we  bring 
into  play  the  extensor  action  of  these  muscles.  As  has 
been  stated,  the  extent  to  which  we  can  bend  forward 
without  flexing  the  knees  depends  on  the  length  of  these 
muscles.  Again,  we  can  only  raise  the  limb  when  the  knee 
is  extended  to  a  limited  degree,  barely  to  a  right  angle 
with  the  trunk,  but  if  the  knee  be  bent  the  tension  on  the 
hamstrings  is  at  once  relieved,  and  the  thigh  can  be  flexed 
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to  such  a  degree  that  we  can  bring  its  anterior  surface  in 
contact  with  the  front  of  the  trunk.  Similarly  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  touching  the  toes  if  we  slightly  bend  the 
knees.  The  accompanying  diagrams  serve  to  illustrate 
these  facts  (Figs.  154,  155). 

The  form  of  the  thigh  tapers  from  the  hip  to  the  knee. 
Its  roundness  depends  largely  on  the  quantity  of  fat  present 
beneath  the  skin  In  a  muscular  model  but  sparingly  covered 
with  fat  the  grouping  of  the  muscles  into  an  internal  and 
upper  group  (adductors),  an  external  and  lower  group  (ex- 


Fio.  154  Fig.  155. 

DiHcprams  to  illuBtrate  how  flexion  at  the  hip-joint  is  controlled  by  the 
hamstring  muscles.  In  Fig.  154  the  hamstrings  are  represented  tightly 
stretched  when  the  knee  is  straight.  In  Fig.  155  the  muscles  are  shown 
relaxed  when  the  knee  is  bent.  A  greater  amount  of  flexion  is  thereby 
permitted  at  the  hip-joint. 

tensors),  and  a  posterior  group  (flexors)  is  at  once  apparent,  as 
these  several  regions  resolve  themselves  into  surfaces  which 
are  more  or  less  distinctly  defined  from  one  another — the 
two  former  by  the  furrow  corresponding  to  the  sartorius, 
the  two  latter  by  the  furrow  which  passes  down  the  outer 
side  of  the  thigh  and  corresponds  to  the  posterior  border 
of  the  vastus  extemus.  The  fullness  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  thigh  passes  insensibly  into  the  roundness  caused  by  the 
hamstring  group  (Plates  VI,  VII,  VIII,  IX,  pp.  42, 44, 62,  72). 
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In  the  female  the  aepsration  of  the  thigh  into  regions, 
corresponding  to  the  grouping  of  the  muscles,  is  obliterated 
to  a  very  great  extent  by  the  presence  of  a  thick  sub- 
cutaneous fatty  layer  (Plate  XXIII.  Figs,  i,  2,  pp.  245). 

Owing  to  the  greater  pelvic  width  in  woman,  and  the 
consequent  greater  obliquity  of  the  thigh-bone,  the  limb 
is  relatively  wider  above  compared  with  its  length  than 
in  the  male  :  this  conveys  the  impression  that  in  the 
female  the  thigh  is  shorter  than  it  really  is.    As  a  fact 


DitifCTanig  showing  the  greater  degree  of  obliquity  of  the  thigh-bones 
dependent  on  the  greater  pelvic  width  in  woman,  Fig.  157,  M  compared 
with  man,  Fig.  156. 

the  thigh  is  relatively  somewhat  shorter  than  in  the  male, 
but  in  well-proportioned  females  the  shortness  is  more 
apparent  than  real,  and  is  dependent  on  the  causes  afore- 
mentioned. It  may  be  noted,  however,  as  a  matter  of 
experience,  that  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  obtain  female 
models  with  the  requisite  limb  proportions,  for  in  no  respect 
do  they  vary  so  much. 

The   greater   breadth   of  the    upper  part   of  the   thigh 
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and  the  greater  obliquity  of  the  thigh-bone  give  rise  in 
women  to  a  knock-kneed  appearance.  This  is  further  em- 
phasized by  the  outline  of  the  outer  side  of  the  thigh 
forming  a  more  pronounced  angle  with  the  outline  of 
the  outer  side  of  the  leg  than  in  the  male.  When  from 
great  width  of  the  upper  segment  of  the  limb  this  appear- 
ance is  unduly  pronounced  it  gives  rise  to  an  unpleasant 
impression,  and  models  which  display  this  feature  should 
be  discarded,  though  much  may  be  done  to  remedy  these 
unpleasant  lines  by  placing  the  limbs  in  such  a  position 
as  to  modify  considerably  the  appearance  of  this  defect. 
The  condition  above  referred  to,  when  not  unduly  em- 
phasized, is  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  female  figure, 
and  imparts  to  it  a  feeling  of  refinement  and  modesty 
which  is  in  keeping  with  the  whole  sentiment  of  the  figure. 
In  women  there  is  a  tendency  to  the  massing  of  fat  on 
the  outer  side  of  the  thigh,  below  the  level  of  the  trochanter. 
This,  as  has  been  already  explained,  carries  the  width  of  the 
figure  in  this  region  lower  than  in  the  male,  in  whom 
it  is  generally  situated  on  a  level  with  the  trochanters, 
but  in  csises  where  this  fat  is  present  in  too  great  quantity 
it  destroys  the  symmetry  of  the  thigh  and  produces  an 
unpleasant  outline  along  the  upper  and  outer  aspect  of 
the  limb.  This  difference  in  the  form  of  the  limb  in  the 
two  sexes  may  best  be  observed  if  we  view  the  figure  from 
behind.  In  women  the  greatest  width  ficross  the  thighs 
is  seen  to  lie  as  a  rule  on  a  level  with  the  folds  of  the 
buttocks,  whereas  in  the  male  the  greatest  width  is  con- 
siderably above  this  level.  These  differences  are  apparent 
in  Plates  V,  XVII,  pp.  36,  121. 

The  outlines  of  the  thigh,  when  viewed  from  front  or  back, 
depend  on  the  vastus  extemus  on  the  outer  side,  and  on 
the  gracilis  above  and  the  sartorius  below,  on  the  inner 
side.  The  student  should  remember  that  the  ilio-tibial 
band  overlies  the  fleshy  fibres  of  the  vastus  extemus,  and 
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when  tight  leads  to  a  compression  of  the  muscle,  thus 
giving  rise  to  a  flattening  of  the  form  along  the  outer 
side  of  the  limb.     This  is  best  seen  when  the  model  stands 
on  one  leg,  or  when  the  weight  of  the  trunk  is  mainly 
supported  on  one  leg,  with  the  knee  extended,  whilst  the 
other  leg  is  bent   and  slightly  advanced.      In   this  posi- 
tion the  bent  leg  carries  little  weight,  but  merely  acts  as 
a   support  to   steady  the   limb  upon  which  the  bulk   of 
the  weight  rests.     In  profile  the  outline  of  the  front  of  the 
thigh  depends  upon  the  sartorius,  rectus  feiiioris,  and  the 
vastus  extemus.      If  the  limb   be    slightly   rotated    out- 
wards, a  small   part  of  the  vastus  intemus,  as  it  crosses 
over  the  internal  condyle  of  the  thigh-bone,  comes  into 
direct  relation  with  the  outline  just  above  the  knee.     In 
this  view  of  the  limb,  the  surface  outline,  due  to  the  fleshy 
bellies  of  the  vastus  extemus  and  rectus,    is  frequently 
interrupted  towards  its  lower  part  by  a   shallow  hollow, 
corresponding  to  the  position  of  an  arching  band  of  fibres 
which  thickens  the  general  investing  fascia  of  the  limb; 
these  fibres  are  connected  with  the  ilio-tibial  band  behind, 
and  curve  downwards  and  forwards  across  the  front  of  the 
thigh  on  the  upper  part  of  the  lower  third  of  the  limb. 
Richer^  calls  them  the  arched  hand  of  the  fascia  of  the 
thigh.     Posteriorly  the  outline  depends  on  the  hamstrings, 
the    biceps,  or    semitendinosus  chiefly,  whilst,  below,  the 
semimembranosus  directly  influences  the  surface  contours 
for  a  short  distance  above  the  knee  (Plates  VI,  VII,  VIIT, 
rX,  XXII,  pp.  42,  44,  62,  72,  240). 

When  the  limbs  are  straight  with  the  knees  together 
there  should  be  but  a  slight  interval  between  the  thighs, 
and  that  only  where  the  sartorius  muscles  are  sweeping 
back  to  lie  along  the  inner  side  of  the  limb.  In  women 
the  thighs  may  be  in  contact  all  the  way  down.  This 
difference  is  due  to  the  greater  quantity  of  subcutaneous 
^  Anaiomie  Atiistique,  Paul  Richer.    Paris,  1890. 
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fat,  and  when  an  interval  exists  between  the  limbs  in  this 
position  it  should  be  much  less  than  in  the  male.  In  either 
sex  the  space  between  the  thighs  when  the  knees  are 
in  contact  should  never  be  carried  up  as  high  as  the 
fork,  as  such  a  condition  is  indicative  of  meagre  develop- 
ment of  the  lower  limbs  and  produces  a  most  unpleasant 
impression. 

In  men  of  athletic  build  one  not  unfrequently  meets 
with  a  certain  amount  of  outward  curve  in  the  limbs.    This 
bow-legged   appearance   in  minor   degrees   is    quite  con- 
sistent with  a  normal  growth  and  an  athletic  development, 
and  must  not  be  confused  with'  those  cases  in  which  the 
curves  of  the  limb  are  the  result  of  disease.     Briicke  ^  has 
laid  down  a  rule  which  enables  the  student  to  determine 
when  this  outward  curve  of  the  limb  has  exceeded  the  limits 
consistent  with  a  well-shapen  leg.    He  takes  two  straight 
lines,  the  inner  from  the  middle  line  of  the  trunk  at  the  level 
of  the  pubis,  the  outer  from  the  outer  side  of  the  thigh,  just 
where  the  trochanter  lies  beneath  the  sur£Ek3e.     Both  lines 
are  carried  down  so  as  to  meet  at  a  point  corresponding 
to  the  most  elevated  part  of  the  instep  of  the  foot     As  these 
two  lines  cross  the  front  of  the  knee,  the  patella  should  lie 
between  them  j  in  cases  where  the  patella  lies  outside  these 
limits  the  curve  of  the  limb  is  unduly  great,  and  the  forms 
are  inelegant.     It  follows  from  this  that,  in  men  in  whom 
this  form  of  limb  is  met  with,  the  inner  sides  of  the  knees 
may  not  be  in  contact  when  they  stand  erect  with  the  limbs 
together,  but  may  be  separated  by  an  interval  the  width 
of  which  is  limited  by  the  rule  already  referred  to.     Such 
a  condition  is  inconsistent  with  the  form  chaiucteristic  of 
the  female,  and  models  displaying  such  a  tendency  should 
be  avoided. 

The  variations  in  the  form  of  the  thigh,  due  to  alterations 

^  The  Human  Figure,  Professor  Ernst  BrQcke.    London  :  Greval  &  Co., 
1891. 
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in  its  position,  are  best  understood  by  &  reference  to  Plate 
XXII,  p.  24a  In  flexion  of  the  thigh,  on  the  trunk  it  is 
always  well  to  recognize  the  position  of  the  anterior 
superior  spine  of  the  iliac  crest,  as  this  gives  us  the  key 
to  the  drawing  of  the  tensor  fasciae  femoris,  a  muscle 
which  exercises  an  important  influence  on  the  surface 
forms  of  the  upper  and  outer  part  of  the  limb.  In  slight 
degrees  of  flexion  the  fold  of  the  groin  is  deepened,  and  the 
outer  limit  of  that  furrow  corresponds  to  the  bony  point 
in  question.  When  flexion  is  carried  farther,  the  line 
of  flexion  which  crosses  the  front  of  the  upper  part  of 
the   thigh,  just  below  the  furrow  of  the  groin,  becomes 


Fio.  158. 


Fig.  159. 


emphasized,  and  these  two  folds  as  they  reach  the  outer 
side  of  the  limb  form  a  V  ^^  Y'^haped  fold  between 
the  sides  of  which  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine  can 
be  distinctly  felt.  This  is  well  shown  in  Plate  XXII, 
Fig.  I,  p.  240,  and  Plate  XXIII,  Fig.  2,  p.  245. 

The  consideration  of  the  surface  forms  of  the  knee  is 
extremely  difficult.  In  the  first  instance  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  the  student  should  have  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  shape  of  the  bones  which  enter  into  the  formation 
of  this  joint.  The  most  common  defect  met  with  in  the 
knee  is  in  relation  to  its  size  ;  this  tends  as  a  rule  to 
be   too   big,  a   circumstance  which  is   principally  owing 
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Fig.   16a.    The  right  knee   with  the 
mosolee  relaxed. 


Fio.  161.  Diegnun  of  the  left  knee 
with  the  muscles  relaxed,  showing  the 
arrmngement  of  the  parts  on  whic^  the 
surface  form  depends. 


Fio.   i6i.  The  right  knee  with    the 
muscles  contracted. 


Fig.  163.  Diagram  of  the  left  knea 
with  the  muscles  oontraoted,  showing 
the  arrangement  of  parts. 
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to  the  largeness  of  the  articular  ends  of  the  bones,  though 
the  presence  of  a  superabundance  of  fat  in  this  region 
may  assist  in  emphasizing  the  deftct.  The  joint  should  be 
small,  though  not  unduly  so,  as  this  may  tend  to  impart 
a  weak  appearance  to  the  limb.  It  should  form  a  summit 
to  th^  taper  of  the  thighs,  and  link  the  thigh  and  leg 
together  in  such  a  way  as  to  carry  the  flow  of  the  lines 
from  drie  portion  of  the  limb  to  t£e  other  without  any 
abrupt  interruption  of  their  curves. 

Along  the  inner  side  of  the  joint  the  outline  of  the  thigh, 
determined  by  the  sartorius  muscle,  should  flow  evenly  and 
continuously  over  the  prominence  of  the  internal  condyle 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  shaft  of  the  tibia  below.  The  outer 
side  of  the  joint,  less  prominent  and  somewhat  flattened, 
corresponds  to  the  bottom  of  the  curve  formed  by  the 
outline  of  the  outer  side  of  the  thigh  above  and  the  swelling 
of  the  calf  below.  In  front  the  form  of  the  patella  should 
be  distinct  in  the  male,  though  in  the  female  it  may  be  less 
readily  recognized.  It  should  be  small  and  not  unduly 
prominent,  else  the  knee  may  have  a  pointed  appearance, 
which  is  objectionable. 

The  patella  is  connected  above  with  the  muscles  of  the 
front  of  the  thigh,  and  below,  by  means  of  its  ligament, 
with  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia ;  these  details  are  not  notice- 
able when  the  muscles  are  uncontracted,  but  are  plainly  seen 
in  action.  In  repose  the  patella  drops  to  a  slightly  lower  level, 
and  lies  loosely  in  the  tissues  in  front  of  the  joint,  being 
supported  below  by  two  considerable  pads,  of  fat,  which 
occupy  the  intervals  between  the  ligament  of  the  patella 
and  the  front  of  the  joint  on  either  side.  By  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  muscles  of  the  front  of  the  thigh  the  patella  is 
drawn  up  so  that  its  lower  border  lies  about  an  inch  above 
the  level  of  the  articular  surface  of  the  tibia.  The  ligament 
which  connects  it  with  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia  is  thus 
put  on  the  stretch,  and  becomes  conspicuous  as  a  surface 
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elevation,  which  is  usually  marked  off  above  by  a  shallow 
furrow   con-esponding  to  its   line  of  attachment  with  the 
patella.     On   either  side   the   fullness  of  the   ligament  is 
maintained  by  the  pads  of  fat   already  mentioned,  which 
help    to  soften   its    outline.      Superiorly  a  flattened   tri- 
angular depression,  leading  up  into  a  furrow,  corresponds 
to  the  tendinous  insertion  of  the  muscles  into   its  upper 
border.     The   fullness   on   either  side   of   this    depression 
corresponds,  on  the  inner  side,  to  the  fleshy  fibres  of  the 
vastus  intemus,  which  are  coursing  obliquely  across  the  in- 
ternal condyle  of  the  thigh-bone  to  reach  the  upper  half 
of  the  inner  border  of  the   knee-pan,  whilst  at  a  higher 
level  the  fibres  of  the  vastus  extemus,  as  they  sweep  down 
to  be  inserted  by  tendinous  fibres  into  the  outer  part  of 
the  superior  border  of  the  patella,  limit  the  surface  depres- 
sion externally.     The  arching  fibres  of  Richer,  as  they  pass 
across  the  lower  part  of  the  vastus  intemus,  tend  to  em- 
phasize the  bulge  of  the  fleshy  part  of  this  muscle  below 
the   level   at  which   the  fibres  cross  (Plate  VIII,  p.  62). 
These   details  are  ordinarily  absent  in  the   knee   of  the 
female,  in  whom  we  have  a  less  strong  muscular  develop- 
ment and  a  greater  abundance  of  subcutaneous   fat.     In 
the  antique  there  is  little  suggestion  of  detail,  the  forms 
being  kept  simple  and  rounded.     In  female  models  a  great 
variety  of  form  is  met  with,  depending  on  the  disposition 
of  the  fat ;  but  as  a  rule   the  existence  of  the  patella  is 
oftenest  indicated  by  a  slight  hollowing  and  flattening  of 
the  surface  along  its  outer  side,  which  serves  to  emphasize 
its  presence.      It  is  by  no  means  uncommon,   when  the 
joint    is    forcibly    extended,    to    meet  with    a    triradiate 
furrow  in  front  of  the  joint,  one  limb  of  the  furrow  over- 
lying the   ligament  of  the  patella,   whilst  the  two  upper 
liml)s    serve    to    define   the    lower    and    outer  borders   of 
the  bone  itself,  the  fullness  between  these  being  due  to  the 
shape  of  the  patella,  whilst  the  rounded  forms  on   either 
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side  of  the  descending  furrow  are  caused  by  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  fat  on  each  side  of  the  ligament. 

As  viewed  fi'om  the  outer  side,  the  outline  of  tlie  front 
of  the   knee  is  due  to  the  form  of  the  femoral  condyles 
and   the  patella.     The  position  of  the   latter  depends  on 
whether  the  muscles  of  the  front  of  the  thigh  are  contracted 
or  not.     It  is  more  prominent  when  the   knee  is  forcibly 
extended  than  when  it  is  bent,  as  in  the  latter  condition 
the   patella  slips    into  the    groove    between    the  femoral 
condyles.     But  be  it  noted  that,  the  ligament  of  the  patella 
having  once  been  put  on  the  stretch,  the  distance  between 
the  tubercle  of  the  tibia  and  the  lower  border  of  the  patella 
can  never  vary,  whatever  be  the  position  of  the  joint.     In 
this  vie\v  of  the  limb  the  relation  of  the  femoral  condyles 
to  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia  is  well  seen.     They  should 
appear  as  if  well  supported  on  the  head  of  the  tibia,  and 
should  not  display  a  forward  thrust,  as  if  there  was  a  risk 
of  their  slipping  over  the  front  of  the  tibia.     This  appear- 
ance  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  models   and  imparts  ; 
to  the  limb  an  extremely  ugly  outline,  the  line  of  the  front 
of  the  leg  appearing  to  lie  bfehind  the  line  of  the  front  of                         ^  ' 
the   thigh,  instead   of  being   continuous  with  it  over  the  ] 
surface  prominences  of  the  knee.     In  flexion  of  the  joint,  { 
as   the    patella    sinks   into   the   groove    between  the   two                            \ 
condyles,  the  rounded  form  of  the  front  of  the  joint  becomes                            I 
more   and  more   due  to  the  condyles,  the  inner  of  which,                         •  j 
being  the  more  projecting  of  the  two,  helps  to  determine                            i 
the  outline,  even  though  viewed  from  the  outer  side.     The 
roundness  caused  by  this  condyle  is  further  emphasized  by 
the  fibres  of  the  vastus  intemus,  which  are  crossing  obliquely 
over  it  to  join  the  inner  border  of  the  patella  (Plate  XXII, 
Figs.  I,  2,  p.  240).  ,- 

The  outer  side  of  the  joint  is  overlain  by  the  ilio  tibial  \ 

band,  which   is  here  passing   down  to  be  attached  to  the      .  ' 

outer  tuberosity  of  the  tibia,  in  front  of  the  head  of  the  fibula. 

\ 
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Tfae  bones.of  the  exlend«d  knee  (right  aide). 
Fio.  164.  Outer  aide.  Fio.  165.  Inner  side. 

/  Femur.  fi,  Fibola.  h.  Head  of  flbnlft. 

Uh.  Tilna.  p.  RrteUaorktua-fn. 

&  Extemkl  cnndyle  of  femar.  I.  Lifament  of  tb«  paMla. 

>.  InteTDkl  oondylfl  of  famur.  (.  Taberote  of  titd*. 


The  bones  of  tlie  bent  knee  (right  ride). 
Fio.  166.  Front  view.  Fia.  167,  Outer  side. 

a.  Femur.  t  Intonwl  condrle  of  famnT. 

b.  Tibik.  p.  Pb(«11b. 
r.  PibnlA. 
I.  Extrnul  oondj-le  of  fkmar. 
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In  such  actions  as  put  a  strain  on  this  band  it  forms  a  sur- 
face relief  distinct  from  that  caused  by  the  vastus  extemus, 
which  lies  in  front  (Plates  VII,  IX,  XXV,  XXVI,  pp.  44,  72, 
292,  302).  Behind  the  ilio-tibial  band  the  tendon  of  the 
biceps  muscle  may  be  traced  to  the  head  of  the  fibula ;  in 
passing  down,  it  causes  a  surface  elevation  corresponding 
to  its  form  and  direction.  In  flexion  the  relief  formed 
by  the  outer  hamstring  (biceps  tendon)  is  at  once  em- 
phasized. The  relations  of  the  other  structures  in  different 
positions  of  the  joint  are  best  understood  by  a  reference  to 
Plate  XXII,  Figs,  i,  2,  p.  240. 

The  roundness  of  the  inner  side  of  the  knee  is  due  to  the 
projection  of  the  internal  condyle  and  the  internal  tuberosity 
of  the  tibia.  The  lowest  fibres  of  the  vastus  intemus  partly 
overlie  the  former,  whilst  curving  down  over  the  posterior 
half  of  the  inner  side  of  the  joint  are  the  fibres  of  the 
sartorius  (here  fleshy),  behind  which  there  lie  in  the  fol- 
lowing order,  from  before  backwards,  the  tendons  of  the 
gracilis,  semimembranosus,  and  semitendinosus.  The  semi- 
membranosus tendon  passes  away  from  the  surface  opposite 
the  level  of  the  internal  tuberosity  of  the  tibia,  into  the 
posterior  border  of  which  it  is  inserted.  The  tendons  of  all 
the  other  muscles  here  enumerated  pass  down  to  be  attached 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  shaft  of  the 
tibia,  below  the  internal  tuberosity,  the  sartorius  forming 
a  broad  expansion  underneath  which  the  other  two  tendons 
are  attached  to  the  bone,  that  of  the  gracilis  lying  on 
a  higher  level  than  that  of  the  semitendinosus.  These 
details  are  not  indicated  on  the  surface  forms  by  separate 
reliefs  ;  together  they  combine  to  form  a  rounded  elevation 
which  curves  over  the  inner  side  of  the  joint.  In  flexion 
the  two  inner  hamstrings,  viz  the  tendons  of  the  semi- 
membranosus and  semitendinosus,  become  very  prominent, 
particularly  the  latter,  and  serve  to  carry  the  line  of  the 
back  of  the  thigh  across  the  inner  and  posterior  aspect  of 
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the  flexed  joint.  On  either  side  the  spring  of  the  muscles 
of  the  calf,  from  the  back  and  upper  parts  of  the  femoral 
condyles  imparts  a  fullness  to  the  back  of  the  limb,  behind 
and  below  the  joint  (Plates  XXIV,  XXV,  XXVI,  pp.  281, 
292,  302). 

The  consideration  of  the  surface  forms  on  the  back  of  the 
knee  must  be  postponed  until  the  muscles  of  the  calf  have 
been  considered.     (See  p.  304.) 


CHAPTER  XI. 


THE    LEG   AND    FOOT. 


The  muscles  of  the  leg,  applying  that  term  to  the  part 
of  the  limb  which  lies  below  the  knee,  are  concerned  in  the 
movements  of  the  foot  and  toes.  Before  describing  them, 
something  must  therefore  be  said  about  the  bones  of  the 
foot  and  the  ankle-joint. 

The  description  of  the  bones  of  the  leg  has  been  already 
given  in  the  previous  chapter,  but  a  more  detailed  account 
of  their  lower  extremities  is  necessary  before  the  reader 
can  ftdly  appreciate  the  structure  and  movements  of  the 
ankle-joint.  Unlike  the  knee,  both  bones  of  the  leg  enter  • 
into  the ,  formation  of  the  ankle,  though  the  tibia  or  inner 
bone  plays  a  much  more  important  part  in  its  structure 
than  the  fibula  or  outer  bone.  The  lower  end  of  the  tibia 
is  expanded,  and  on  its  inferior  surface  displays  a  quadri- 
lateral articular  area,  hollow  from  before  backwards  and 
very  slightly  convex  from  side  to  side.  On  the  inner 
side  of  this  the  bone  is  prolonged  downwards  to  form 
a  broad  and  more  or  less  pointed  process  called  the  internal 
malleolus.  The  inner  aspect  of  this  process  is  subcutaneous, 
and  corresponds  to  the  surface  projection  of  the  inner  ankle. 
The  outer  surface  of  the  internal  malleolus  is  provided  with 
an  articular  facet,  which  is  continuous  with  that  already 
described  on  the  under  surface  of  the  expanded  lower  end 
of  the  tibia. 
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The  lower  end  of  ^&  fibula  is  aUo  enlarged,  and  forms 
s  process  called  the  external  inalleoluM.    This  is  narrower 


Right  tibia  and  fibula  articulated 
Fio.  168.  Front  Fia.  169.  Back        Fio.  170.  Outer      Fio.  171.  Inner 


t  TibU,  inner  bone  of  leg. 

a.  Tuberclfl  of  tibift,  to  vfaioh  ligunent 

of  pKtellB  ia  atUchxl 

b.  EitciTiBl  tnberaaily, 
e.  Iiitem«l  Inbspomty. 


d.  HMdofflbnU. 
(.  EitornBl  msUaolni  (flbnlaL 
/.  FibnU. 

i.  Internal  ■nmUaaliii(tlbi»). 
It.  Creet or ihin. 


and  more  pointed  than  the  internal  malleolus.     The  outer 
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surface  of  this  external  malleolus  is  subcutaneous  and  forms 
the  elevation  of  the  outer  ankle.  The  inner  side  of  the 
lower  end  of  the  fibula  is  firmly  nuited  to  the  outer  side 
of  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  tibia,  beyond  which  it 
projects  considerably,  and  is  smooth  and  covered  with  arti- 
cular cartilage.  When  the  two  bones  are  joined  together 
the  two  cartilage-covered  surfaces  become  continuous, 
and  an  articular  recess  is  formed,  bounded  on  either  side 
by  the  inner  and  outer  surfaces  respectively  of  the  two 
malleoli,  and  between  by  the  under  surface  of  the  lower 
end  of  the  shaft  of  the  tibia.  The  student  should  now 
study  the  relations  of  the  mialleolar  pro- 
cesses. The  internal  malUolus  is  broader 
from  before  backwards,  less  pointed,  lies 
at  a  higher  level,  and  is  placed  some- 
what in  front  of  the  external,  which  is 
more  prominent  and  pointed,  placed  lower, 
and  lies  on  a  plane  behind  that  of  the 
internal  These  are  all  details  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  the  drawing  of  Y\a.  172.  Sketch 
the  foot,  and  the  student  would  do  well  of  bones  of  right 
to  impress  them  on  his  memory.  The  i,gi,ind 
anterior  margins  of  the  two  malleoli  are 
rounded  off  in  front,  but  posteriorly  their  borders  are 
grooved  for  the  lodgement  of  certain  tendons  which  pass 
down  behind  them  and  so  help  to  soften  the  surface 
contours  corresponding  to  these  more  or  leas  abrupt  edges. 
One  of  the  bones  of  the  foot  fits  into  the  recess  between 
the  two  malleoli.  The  joint  between  these  three  bones  is 
called  the  ankle-joint. 

Just  as  we  have  carpal,  metacarpal,  and  phalangeal  bones 
in  the  hand,  so  we  have  tarsal,  metatantal,  and  phalangeal 
bones  in  the  foot  The  tarsal  bones  correspond  in  the  foot 
to  the  carpal  or  wrist-bones  of  the  hand.  They  are  seven 
in  number,  in  place  of  eight  as  in  the  hand  :  this  is  due  to 
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the  fact  that  the  representative  in  tjie  toot  of  the  piBiform 

bone  of  the  hand  has  become  fused  to  another  of  the  tarsal 

bones,  thus  leading  to  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  these 

bones  by  one. 

The  tarsal  hones  form  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  bones  of  the  wrist ; 
they  are  much  larger  and  stouter, 
and  constitute  a  far  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  foot  than  do  the  corxe- 
spondiug  bonea  of  the  hand.  If 
the  length  of  the  inner  border  of  the 
foot  be  taken  from  the  heel  to  the  tip 
of  the  great  toe  the  skeleton  of  the 
hinder  half  of  the  foot  is  made  up 
of  these  tarsal  bones,  the  half  in 
front  b^ing  formed  of  the  metatarsaU 
and  greatly  reduced  phalanges  or 
toe-bones.  The  advantage  of  this 
arrangement  is  at  once  obvious.  It 
is  on  the  feet  that  we  habitually 
rest  the  weight  of  the  body,  and  for 
Fio.  173.  The  bones  of  this  purpose  strength  tmd  solidity 
the  riffht  foot   M    seen  mL       j?    .    ■ 

from  above.  The  tibia  "^  necessary.  The  foot  is  not  a 
prehensile  organ  like  the  hand, 
where  mobility  is  required. 

The  tarsal  bones,  of  which  a  dia- 
gram is  here  given  (Fig.  173),  are 
named  the  astragalus,  os  calcis, 
navicular,  internal,  middle  and  ex- 
ternal cuneiforms,  and  the  cu&otd. 

Of  these  the  two  most  important 
are  the    astragalus  or  huckle-bone 
and  the  os  calcis  or  heel-bone ;   the 
rest  help  to  form  the  rounded  sur- 
face on  the  back  of  the  foot  called  the  instep. 


and  fibula  have  been  re- 
moved so  aa  to  expose 


phoid 
d.  Gnboid 
«.  Eitemftl 
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The  astragalus  consists  of  a  hinder  or  larger  part,  the 
npper  side  of  which  is  provided  with  a  somewhat  saddle- 
shaped  articular  surface.  The  fore  part  of  the  bone  is  called 
the  head.  This  rounded  surface,  which  is  moulded  on  an  ill- 
defined  neck,  articulates  with  the  navicular  bone  and  thus 
supports  the  skeleton  of  the  inner  border  of  the  foot.  The 
hinder  part  of  the  bone  is  of  little  importance  as  a  deter- 
minant of  surface  form,  but  is  noteworthy  because  it  links 
together  the  bones  of  the  foot  with  the  bones  of  the  leg. 

Superiorly  it  fits  into  the  recess  between  the  two  malleoli, 
which  thus  prevent  its  lateral^displacement  and  also  check 
excessive  movement  from  side  to  side.  Inferiorly  it  rests 
on  the  upper  surfiw^e  of  the  heel-bone,  whilst  in  front  it 
articulates^  as  has  been  said,  with  the  navicular. 

The  OS  calcis  or  heel-bone  is  not  placed  directly  beneath 
the  astragalus,  but  lies  under  the  outer  half  or  so  of  that 
bone.  It  supports  the  astragalus  in  part  on  its  upper  surface, 
and  in  part  by  means  of  a  bracket-like  process  called  the 
sustentaculum  tali,  talus  being  another  name  applied  to 
the  astragalus.  The  inner  side  of  the  os  calcis  forms  a  wide 
hollow  which  is  overhung  by  the  sustentaculum.  The  broad 
groove  which  lies  behind  the  inner  ankle  and  between 
it  and  the  prominence  of  the  heel  allows  of  the  passage 
of  the  numerous  structures  (tendons,  vessels,  &c.)  which 
run  from  the  back  of  the  leg  downwards  into  the  sole 
of  the  foot.  The  most  marked  feature  of  the  os  calcis  is 
its  large  posterior  extremity,  which  forms  the  prominence 
of  the  heel  The  length  of  this  process  varies  in  diflferent 
individuals;  it  is  longer  in  a  thin,  narrow,  and  long  foot 
than  in  a  short  and  broad  foot  The  powerful  tendon  ot 
the  muscles  of  the  calf  called  the  tendo  Achillis  is  inserted 
into  this  process.  The  outer  side  of  the  os  calcis  is  sub- 
cutaneous except  where  crossed  by  two  tendons  which  pass 
down  behind  the  external  malleolus:  these  tendons  help 
to  carry  the  relief  of  the  external  malleolus  on  to  the 

u 
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surface  form  corresponding  to  the  outer  side  of  the  heel- 
bone.  In  front  the  os  calcis  articulates  with  the  cuboid, 
and  thus  supports  the  bones  which  lie  along  the  outer 
border  of  the  foot. 

Such  further  description  of  the  remaining  tarsal  bones 
as  may  be  necessary  is  for  the  present  delayed  until  the  foot 
as  a  whole  is  considered. 

The  anTch-joint  is  the  articulation  between  the  tibia 
and  fibula  above  and  the  astragalus  below.  The  fibula 
takes  but  little  share  in  the  transmission  of  the  weight  of 
the  leg  to  the  foot,  but  by  its  external  malleolar  process 
afibrds  support  to  the  outer  side  of  the  joint,  and  thus 
prevents  lateral  displacement  of  the  astragalus.  It  is 
through  the  under  surface  of  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
tibia,  which  rests  on  the  saddle-shaped  surface  of  the  upper 
aspect  of  the  astragalus,  that  the  bulk  of  the  weight  passes. 
The  projection  of  the  internal  malleolus  on  the  inner  side 
assists  in  strengthening  the  joint  internally.  The  ankle 
is  further  supported  on  either  side  by  very  strong  lateral 
ligaments  which  are  attached  above  to  the  malleolar  processes 
and  pass  downwards  as  radiating  bands  which  are  connected 
with  the  surfaces  of  the  adjacent  bones  in  front,  below,  and 
behind.  Anteriorly  and  posteriorly  the  capsule  of  the 
joint  is  completed  by  thin  and  weak  ligaments. 

The  movements  of  the  ankle-joint  are  mainly  those 
of  flexion  and  extension.  Under  ordinary  conditions  the 
axis  of  the  foot  is  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of 
the  leg.  The  term  flexion  is  applied  to  that  movement  in 
which  the  joint  is  bent  so  as  to  bring  the  back  of  the  foot 
nearer  the  front  of  the  leg.  Extension  is  the  reverse  action ; 
in  it  the  axis  of  the  foot  is  drawn  more  directly  into  line 
with  the  axis  of  the  leg.  the  heel  is  raised,  and  the  toes 
are  pointed.  The  reader  may  easily  satisfy  himself  that  in 
the  extremes  of  flexion  and  extension  the  degree  of  lateral 
play  of  the  joint  varies  very  considerably.     When  the  joint 
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is  strongly  flexed  the  articular  surfaces  are  forced  together 
very  firmly,  owing  to  the  &ct  that  the  wider  part  of  the 
upper  articular  surfiice  of  the  astragalus  is  driven  home 
between  the  two  malleoli  and  acta  .like  a  wedge,   thus 


FiQ.  175.  Bona*  of  left  foot,  inner  view. 

a,  Aatngmlm.  g.  Internal  caueifonQ. 

h    Oi  c^gis  Iheel-bona).  k.  External  uukUeulus  (fibula), 

c  Nancnlar.  d.  Cnboid.  iHt.  Uetatniviu. 

«.  Eitemsl  oanaiform.  j.  PhaUngeg. 

/.  Kiddle  onndifbnn.  k.  Internal  malleolna  (tibia). 

tightening  the  joint      In  extension  the  narrower  portion 
of  the  articular  surface  of  the  astragalus   occupies    the 
interval  between  the  two  malleoli,  the  whole  joint  is  much 
looser,  and  a  small  amount  of  lateral  play  is  now  possible. 
The  foot  may  also  be  turned  so  that  the  sole  is  directed 

V  2 
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inwards  or  outwards  as  desired,  the  latter  movement  only 
to  a  very  limited  extent.  These  movements  take  place 
at  the  joints  between  the  tarsal  bones  and  not  at  the 
ankle,  though  the  slight  lateral  play  of  the  latter  joint  may 
assist  a  little  in  imparting  more  freedom  to  the  movement. 

The  muscles  of  the  leg  are  subdivided  into  three  groups : 
those  lying  in  front  of  the  bones,  those  behind,  and  those 
which  run  along  the  outer  side  of  the  fibula.  The  leg, 
similarly  to  the  thigh,  is  invested  with  a  sheath  of  fascia 
like  a  stocking :  along  the  inner  side  of  the  limb  this  sheath 
is  blended  with  the  anterior  internal  subcutaneous  surface 
of  the  shaft  of  the  tibia,  so  that  it  ceases  to  exist  as  a 
distinct  layer  as  it  lies  over  the  bone.  From  the  deep 
surface  of  the  sheath  along  the  outer  side  there  pass  in 
partitions  which  connect  it  with  the  fibula.  These  inter* 
muscular  septa,  as  they  are  called,  separate  the  muscles 
which  lie  along  the  outer  side  of  the  fibula  from  those  in 
front  and  behind.  In  the  region  of  the  ankle  the  fascia 
of  the  leg  becomes  thickened  and  forms  more  or  less 
distinct  bands,  one  of  which  passes  across  the  front  of 
the  ankle,  another  over  its  inner,  and  a  third  over  its 
outer  side  ;  these  are  called  annular  ligaments^  and  serve  to 
retain  in  position  the  numerous  tendons  which  pass  over  the 
different  aspects  of  the  joint,  preventing  them  frt)m  being 
drawn  away  from  the  surface  of  the  bones  in  whatever  direc- 
tion the  foot  is  moved  (Plates  XXV,  XXVI,  pp.  292,  302). 

The  muscles  which  lie  along  the  ftt)nt  of  the  leg  are 
the  following— the  tibialis  anticus^  the  extensor  proprius 
haUucis  (special  extensor  of  the  great  toe),  the  extensor 
longus  digitorum  (long  extensor  of  the  toes),  and  the  peroneus 
tertius.  Th'^se  muscles  arise  partly  from  the  tibia,  partly 
from  the  fibula,  and  also  from  the  interosseous  membrane 
which  connects  the  two  bones  throughout  nearly  their 
whole  length,  and  which,  in  the  interval  between  the 
two  bones,  separates  the  muscles  of  the  front  of  the  leg 
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from  those  which  lie  deeply  on  the  back.  The  tendons 
of  these  four  muscles  pass  down  in  front  of  the  ankle-joint 
under  cover  of  the  anterior  annular  ligament;  they  are 
therefore  flexor  muscles  of  the  ankle,  though  the  reader 
will  notice  that  some  of  them  are  named  extensors.  This 
is  an  illustration  of  how  the  action  of  a  muscle  varies 
according  to  the  joints  over  which  it  passes ;  thus  the 
extensor  muscles  of  the  toes  pass  along  the  dorsal  or  ex- 
tensor surface  of  the  toes,  and  in  action  will  straighten 
or  extend  them^  but  as  they  pass  down  to  reach  the  toes  they 
cross  over  the  front  or  flexor  aspect  of  the  ankle  and  thus 
become  flexors  of  that  joint. 

Of  these  muscles  the  innermost  is  the  tibialis  anticus. 
It  lies  along  the  outer  side  of  the  shaft  of  the  tibia,  from 
the  upper  two- thirds  of  which  it  arises,  as  well  as  from  the 
external  tuberosity  of  the  same  bone :  deeply  it  takes  origin 
from  the  interosseous  membrane.  The  muscle  becomes 
tendinous  about  the  middle  of  the  leg,  and,  following  the 
line  of  the  shin  for  some  distance,  passes  over  the  middle 
of  the  front  of  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia^  across  the  ankle- 
joint  beneath  the  anterior  annular  ligament,  and  reaches 
the  middle  of  the  inner  border  of  the  foot,  round  which 
it  turns  to  be  inserted  into  the  inner  and  under  surface 
of  the  internal  cuneiform  bone  and  the  base  of  the  meta- 
tarsal bone  of  the  great  toe  (Plate  XXV,  Fig.  i,  p.  292,  and 
Plate  XXVI,  p.  302). 

Above,  where  the  muscle  is  thick  and  fleshy,  it  serves 
to  conceal  the  outline  of  the  sharp  anterior  border  of  the 
tibia;  it  carries  the  roundness  of  the  inner  surface  of 
the  leg  on  to  the  front,  imparting  a  frillness  to  it,  and  con- 
cealing the  shank-like  appearance  which  is  obvious  when 
this  muscle  is  wasted.  The  tibialis  anticus  is  a  flexor 
of  the  ankle,  and  also  assists  in  raising  the  inner  border  of 
the  foot  from  the  ground  and  turning  the  sole  inwards. 

Lying  to  the  outer  side  of  the  tibialis  anticus  is  the 
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long  extensor  of  the  toes.  This  mnscle  arises  from  the 
external  tuberosity  of  the  tibia  in  front  of  the  point  of 
its  articulation  with  the  head  of  the  fibula,  from  the  head 
of  the  fibula,  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  shaft  of  that 
bone,  and  from  the  adjacent  surface  of  the  interosseous  mem- 
brane.  The  fleshy  fibres  which  arise  from  the  lower  quarter 
of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  fibula  have  a  different  insertion 
from  the  fibres  which  arise  above.  This  small  slip  is  called 
the  peroneus  t^rtitis^  and  its  tendon  passes  to  be  inserted 
into  the  dorsal  or  upper  surface  of  the  base  of  the  meta- 
tarsal bone  of  the  little  toe  (Plates  XXV,  XXVI,  pp.  292, 302). 

The  peroneus  tertius  is  of  little  importance  bom  the 
present  point  of  view,  and  may  for  all  practical  purposes 
be  disregarded.  The  bulk  of  the  fibres  which  arise  frt)m 
the  front  of  the  shaft  of  the  fibula,  viz.  those  which  spring 
from  the  upper  three-quarters,  unite  in  fix)nt  to  form 
a  tendon  which  passes  down  along  the  anterior  edge  of  the 
muscle  in  the  lower  half  of  the  leg.  Under  cover  of 
the  anterior  annular  ligament  this  tendon  divides  into  four 
separate  slips,  which  spread  out  below  the  level  of  the  liga- 
ment and  pass  to  the  upper  or  dorsal  sur&ce  of  the  four 
outer  toes,  where  they  form  expansions  which  are  inserted 
into  the  bases  of  the  second  and  third  phalanges  of  these 
toes.  The  fibres  of  the  peroneus  tertius  lie  close  to  the 
tendon  which  passes  to  the  little  toe,  but  its  tendon,  in 
place  of  passing  along  the  dorsum  of  the  little  toe,  curves 
outwards  to  be  attached,  as  has  been  stated,  to  the  upper  or 
dorsal  surface  of  the  enlarged  posterior  extremity  of  the 
metatarsal  bone  of  that  toe  (Plates  XXV,  XXVI,  pp.  292, 3p2). 

The  fleshy  bellies  of  the  tibialis  anticus  and  the  long 
extensor  of  the  toes  lie  close  together  in  the  upper  half  of 
the  leg.  At  the  point  where  these  muscles  become  tendinous 
they  separate,  and  in  the  interval  between  them  another 
muscle  appears  ;  this  is  the  special  extensor  of  the  great  toe. 

The  special  extensor  of  the  great  toe  arises  from  the 
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middle  three  fifths  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  shaft  of  the 
fibula,  and  also  from  the  adjacent  surface  of  the  interosseous 
membrana  At  its  origin  it  is  in  part  concealed  by  the  long 
extensor  of  the  toes  and  the  anterior  tibial  muscle,  but 
becomes  superficial  as  it  occupies  the  interval  between 
the  tendons  of  these  two  muscles.  The  tendon  of  the 
special  extensor  of  the  great  toe  therefore  occupies  an 
intermediate  position  between  the  tendons  of  the  foregoing 
muscles,  and,  entering  a  distinct  compartment  of  the 
anterior  annular  ligament  of  the  ankle-joint,  passes  along 
the  inner  and  upper  aspect  of  the  instep  to  reach  the 
dorsal  surface  of  the  great  toe,  into  the  base  of  the  terminal 
phalanx  of  which  it  is  inserted.  In  front  of  the  ankle  this 
tendon  lies  immediately  to  the  outer  side  of  that  of  the 
tibialis  anticus,  but  when  the  latter  has  passed  to  the  middle 
of  the  inner  border  of  the  foot  that  to  the  great  toe  becomes 
the  most  internal  of  the  tendons,  passing  along  the  upper 
surface  of  the  foot.  The  special  extensor  of  the  great  toe 
and  the  long  extensor  of  the  toes,  as  their  names  imply,  act 
as  straighteners  or  extensors  of  the  toes,  but  they  also  act  as 
flexors  of  the  foot  on  the  leg  (Plates  XXV,  XXVI,  pp.292,302). 

Lying  to  the  outer  side  of  the  long  extensor  of  the  toes 
is  the  group  of  muscles  which  arise  from  the  external 
surface  of  the  shaft  of  the  fibula.  This  comprises  the 
two  peroneal  muscles,  which  are  distinguished  by  the  terms 
longus  and  brevis  applied  to  them ;  the  longer  of  these 
muscles  is  the  more  superficial  and  overlies  the  shorter 
one  (Plates  XXV,  XXVI,  pp.  292,  302). 

The  peroneus  brevis  arises  from  the  lower  two-thirds 
of  the  external  surface  of  the  shaft  of  the  fibula  and  from 
the  intermuscular  septa  on  either  side  of  it  It  ends 
in  a  tendon  which  winds  round  the  back  of  the  external 
malleolus  and  is  inserted  along  the  outer  side  of  the  foot 
into  the  projection  at  the  base  of  the  metatarsal  bone 
of  the  little  toe.     The  peroneus  longus  arises  from  the  head 
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of  the  fibula  and  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  external  sur- 
face of  the  shaft;  its  fleshy  part  overlies  the  origin  of 
the  peroneus  brevis,  and  its  tendon  courses  down  over  the 
outer  surface  of  the  same  muscle  to  reach  the  back 
of  the  prominence  of  the  external  maUeolus,  behind  and 
beneath  which  it  passes  in  company  with  the  tendon 
of  the  brevis  to  reach  the  outer  border  of  the  foot. 
At  a  point  just  behind  the  prominent  base  of  the  metatarsal 
bone  of  the  little  toe  the  tendon  enters  a  groove  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  cuboid  (one  of  the  two  tarsal  bones 
of  the  outer  border  of  the  foot),  and  courses  deeply  across 
the  sole  of  the  foot  to  be  inserted  into  the  internal 
cuneiform  and  base  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great 
toe.  The  tendon  as  it  crosses  the  under  surface  of  the  foot 
lies  deeply,  and  has  no  influence  whatever  on  the  surfiu3e 
forms.  These  two  muscles,  as  they  cover  the  outer  sur- 
face of  the  fibula,  conceal  the  form  of  the  shaft  of  that  bone. 
Above,  the  head  of  the  fibula  is  readily  recognized.  Below, 
the  external  malleolar  process  and  the  bone  immediately 
above  it  are  subcutaneous,  occupying  the  interval  between 
the  peronei,  which  pass  behind,  and  the  lowest  fibres  of  the 
long  extensor  of  the  toes  and  the  fibres  of  the  peroneus 
tertius,  which  lie  in  front.  In  the  upper  three-fourths 
of  the  leg  the  anterior  borders  of  the  peroneus  longus  and 
brevis  are  in  contact  with  the  posterior  border  of  the  long 
extensor  of  the  toes,  which  lies  in  front ;  behind,  the  peronei 
run  alongside  the  anterior  external  border  of  one  of  the 
calf  muscles, '  called  the  soleus,  which  here  takes  origin 
from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  head  and  shaft  of  the  fibula. 
In  the  lower  fourth  of  the  leg  these  muscles  separate  frt)m 
one  another,  the  tendons  of  the  peronei  passing  behind  the 
external  malleolus,  whilst  that  of  the  soleus  is  continued 
down  to  the  prominence  of  the  heel.  An  interval  is  thus 
formed  which  in  the  living  is  filled  with  fat  and  bridged 
over  by  certain  layers  of  fiaacia;   this  corresponds  to  the 
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surface  hollow  between  the  external  malleolus  and  the 
tendo  Achillis,  or  tendon  of  the  calf  muscles ;  the  depth 
of  this  hollow  varies  according  to  the  quantity  of  fat 
present.  Occasionally  one  of  the  deeper  muscles  of  the 
back  of  the  leg,  called  the  long  flexor  of  the  great  toe, 
becomes  uncovered  in  the  interval  above  described,  though 
lying  at  some  considerable  distance  fix>m  the  surface ;  this 
muscle  exercises  but  a  slight  influence  on  the  surface  forms. 

The  tendons  of  the  two  peronei  as  they  pass  down  behind 
the  outer  ankle  lie  obliquely  across  the  outer  surface 
of  the  OS  calcis  or  heel-bone:  in  this  position  they  are 
held  down  by  a  ligament,  called  the  external  annular 
ligament.  By  this  means  the  prominence  of  the  outer 
ankle  is  rendered  less  abrupt/  and  the  surface  contours 
become  more  rounded.  The  peroneus  longus  and  brevis  act 
as  extensors  of  the  foot,  i  e.  they  assist  in  pointing  the  toes. 
Along  with  the  peroneus  tertius  they  also  raise  the  outer 
border  of  the  foot  and  turn  the  sole  outwards :  the  range 
of  this  movement  is  limited.  Their  principal  action  is 
to  antagonize  the  muscles  which  turn  the  sole  of  the  foot 
inwards ;  accordingly,  when  the  foot  is  inverted  they  will 
draw  the  foot  back  again  into  its  normal  position. 

The  muscles  on  the  back  of  the  leg  which  form  the 
prominence  of  the  calf  are  subdivided  into  a  superficial  and 
a  deep  group.  The  latter  consists  of  the  long  flexors  of  the 
toes  and  the  tibialis  posticus.  They  are  placed  so  deeply, 
however,  that  they  have  little  direct  influence  on  the 
modelling  of  the  surface,  though  by  their  presence  they 
impart  a  fullness  to  the  limb.  The  tendons  of  these  muscles 
all  pass  down  into  the  sole  of  the  foot  in  a  series  of  grooves, 
which  lie  behind  the  prominence  of  the  inner  ankle  and 
between  it  and  the  projection  of  the  heel.  It  is  here  that, 
to  a  slight  extent,  their  fleshy  bellies  crop  up  between  the 
tendo  Achillis  and  the  posterior  border  of  the  tibia,  as  will 
be  noticed  hereafter  (Plate  XXVI,  Fig.  2,  p.  302). 
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The  superficial  mnscles  of  the  posterior  group  are  the 
soleus  and  the  gcuftrocnemius.  The  soleus  is  the  deeper  of  the 
two.  It  arises  from  the  back  of  the  head  and  upper  third 
of  the  shaft  of  the  fibula,  and  from  the  back  of  the  shaft  of 
the  tibia  along  a  line  which  leads  from  the  surface  on  the 
external  tuberosity,  where  the  head  of  the  fibula  articulates, 
obliquely  downwards  and  inwards,  to  blend  with  the  posterior 
border  of  the  bone,  i.  e.  that  border  which  limits  posteriorly 
the  subcutaneous  internal  surface  of  the  shaft.  The  muscle 
is  attached  to  this  border  as  low  down  as  the  junction  of 
the  middle  with  the  lower  third  of  the  length  of  the 
tibia.  The  student  will  observe  that  the  soleus  takes  origin 
from  the  posterior  borders  of  both  bones  of  the  leg,  from 
the  tibia  on  the  inner  side,  and  from  the  fibula  on  the  outer 
side :  the  importance  of  this  will  be  ftirther  referred  to. 

Between  the  two  bones  the  muscle  'arises  from  a  ten- 
dinous arch,  which  crosses  over  the  deeper  structures.  The 
fleshy  fibres,  which  are  short,  are  inserted  into  a  broad 
tendon,  which  gradually  narrows  as  it  passes  downwards. 
The  lateral  fibres  of  origin  as  they  spring  from  the  tibia 
and  fibula  pass  obliquely  towards  the  middle  line  of  the 
muscle.  The  tendon,  which  also  receives  the  insertion  of 
the  gastrocnemius  muscle,  is  called  the  tendo  Achillis,  and  is 
attached  below  to  the  back  part  of  the  tuberosity  of  the 
heel-bone  (Plates  XXV,  XXVI,  pp.  292,  302). 

The  gastrocnemius,  which  rests  upon  and  lies  superficial 
to  the  soleus,  has  no  attachment  to  the  bones  of  the  leg. 
It  arises  by  two  heads  frt)m  the  back  of  the  lower  end  of 
the  thigh-bone,  immediately  above  the  condyles.  At  its 
origin  it  is  partly  tendinous  and  partly  fleshy.  The  two 
bellies  lie  side  by  side  behind  the  knee,  with  the  hamstring 
tendons  to  their  inner  and  outer  sides :  below,  where  they 
have  escaped  from  the  confining  influence  of  these  structures, 
the  bellies  of  the  gastrocnemius  become  much  enlarged  and 
bulge  out  laterally  (Plate  XXV,  Fig.  2,  p.  292}. 
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The  inner  head  is  more  prominent  than  the  outer,  and 
somewhat  longer.  Beth  bellies  are  inserted  into  the  super- 
ficial aspect  of  the  tendo  Achillis,  about  the  level  of  the 
middle  of  the  leg,  the  inner  head,  as  has  been  said,  reaching 
a  somewhat  lower  level  than  the  outer.  Above,  where  the 
two  heads  of  the  muscle  lie  behind  the  knee  and  between 
the  hamstrings,  they  are  separated  by  a  V'^^^P^d  interval 
which  boimds  inferiorly  the  hollow  called  the  ham.  Below 
this  the  angle  of  the  V  is  continued  downwards  as  a  linear 
depression,  which  serves  to  indicate  the  separation  of  the 
two  halves  of  the  muscle :  this  may  be  traced  right  down 
to  the  insertion,  where  it  opens  out  to  correspond  with 
an  interval  overlying  the  tendon  and  placed  between  the 
rounded  and  somewhat  pointed  inferior  extremities  of 
the  fleshy  bellies. 

As  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  Plate  XXV,  Fig.  2, 
the  inner  belly  of  the  gastrocnemius  overlaps  the  upper  part 
of  the  inner  or  tibial  attachment  of  the  soleus,  and  here 
determines  the  outline  of  the  limb  as  seen  from  either  front 
or  back.  The  outer  belly,  being  narrower,  does  not  overlap 
the  outer  or  fibular  attachment  of  the  soleus,  so  that  the 
gastrocnemius  plays  no  part  in  determining  the  surface 
outline  of  the  outer  side  of  the  leg  as  viewed  from  the  back 
or  front ;  here  the  outline  depends  on  the  soleus  above  and 
the  peronei  below  (Plate  XXV,  Figs,  i,  2,  p.  292). 

The  tendo  Achillis^  which  is  the  combined  tendon  of  the 
soleus  and  gastrocnemius,  occupies  the  lower  half  of  the  back 
of  the  leg.  Its  size  and  strength  vary  with  the  muscular 
development  of  the  model ;  superiorly  it  may  attain  a  width 
of  three  inches.  At  this  point  it  receives  the  insertions  of 
the  fleshy  bellies  of  the  gastrocnemius :  gradually  diminishing 
in  width  as  it  passes  downwards,  it  receives  on  either  side 
the  fleshy  fibres  of  the  soleus  as  they  run  towards  the 
middle  line  of  the  calf — from  the  fibula  on  the  outer  side 
and  the  tibia  on  the  inner  side. 
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At  a  point  about  three  or  four  inches  above  its  lower 
attachment  the  tendon  runs  down  clear  of  muscular  fibres, 
and,  gradually  tapering,  at  a  point  about  an  inch  above  the 
tuberosity  of  the  heel  it  again  expands  before  it  is  actually 
inserted  into  the  os  calcis.  At  its  narrowest  part  the  tendon 
mea.sures  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  width,  but  this, 
as  has  been  said,  largely  depends  on  the  muscular  develop- 
ment of  the  model:  it  is  inserted  into  the  tuberosity  of 
the  heel-bone  about  or  somewhat  below  its  middle.  The 
upper  part  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  heel-bone  is  separated 
from  the  deep  surface  of  the  tendon  by  a  little  sac  called 
a  bursa,  containing  oily  fluid,  which  serves  to  lubricate  the 
opposed  surfaces  of  the  bone  and  tendon  as  they  move 
on  one  another.  Not  unfrequently  the  bone  below  the 
insertion  of  the  tendon  projects  somewhat;  this,  when 
covered  by  the  dense  tissue  of  the  heel,  forms  a  rounded 
contour  distinct  from  and  below  the  insertion  of  the  tendo 
Achillis,  This  appearance  is  often  represented  in  the  antique, 
and  is  well  seen  in  the  outstretched  left  leg  of  the  Fighting 
Gladiator.  This  form  of  heel  is  by  no  means  universal,  and 
the  student  need  not  be  disappointed  if  he  fails  to  meet 
with  it  in  the  majority  of  modek  he  examines. 

The  gastrocnemius  and  soleus  are  powerful  extensors  of  the 
ankle.  If  the  foot  be  raised  from  the  ground  and  the  toes 
pointed,  the  foot  acts  like  a  lever  of  the  first  class :  the  ankle 
is  the  fulcrum  ;  the  part  of  the  foot  in  front  of  the  ankle  is 
the  long  arm  of  the  lever,  which  in  this  instance  repre- 
sents the  weight ;  the  part  of  the  foot  behind  the  ankle  is 
the  short  arm  to  which  the  force  exercised  by  the  muscles  is 
applied.  It  is  by  the  contraction  of  the  same  muscles  that 
we  are  enabled  to  raise  ourselves  on  tiptoe ;  in  this  posi- 
tion the  foot  is  now  converted  into  a  lever  of  the  second 
class,  the  fulcrum  being  represented  by  the  part  of  the  foot 
in  contact  with  the  ground,  the  weight  corresponding  to  the 
ankle  through  which  the  pressure  exercised  by  the  bulk  of 
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the  body  is  transmitjbed  to  the  foot,  the  force,  as  before,  being 
applied  to  the  extremity  of  the  heel. 

But  the  reader  will  note  that  the  gastrocnemius  muscle 
differs  from  the  soleus  in  not  being  attached  to  the  bones 
of  the  leg.  It  arises  from  the  lower  end  of  the  thigh-bone  ; 
it  therefore  passes  behind  the  knee,  and  will  accordingly, 
under  certain  conditions,  act  as  a  flexor  of  that  joint 
These  conditions  are  the  fixation  of  the  ankle-joint  by  the 
extensor  muscles  on  the  front  of  the  leg  and  the  relaxa- 
tion of  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  knee  on  the  front  of 
the  thigh. 

In  regard  to  the  development  of  the  muscles  of  the  calf 
a  point  of  some  practical  importance  arises.  It  has  been 
shown  how  the  foot  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  lever ;  the  force 
necessary  to  effect  the  same  results  will  vary  inversely  as  the 
length  of  the  lever ;  thus  a  short  lever  will  require  a  greater 
force  to  produce  the  same  result  as  when  a  long  lever  is 
employed.  It  follows  from  this  that  the  development  of 
the  muscles  of  the  calf  which  supply  the  power  will  stand 
in  some  relation  to  the  foot.  Experience  proves  that  this 
is  the  case.  We  find  the  most  marked  muscular  develop- 
ment of  the  calf  associated  with  a  short  foot  and  a  short 
heel,  while  a  long  foot  and  a  long  heel  are  the  usual  con- 
comitants of  a  poorly  developed  calf.  Yet  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  the  latter  type  is  less  able  to  perform  feats  of 
endurance  and  fatigue  than  the  former;  indeed,  an  examina- 
tion of  the  legs  of  some  of  the  best  running  men  of  the 
day  goes  far  to  prove  that  their  success  does  not  at  all 
depend  on  an  excess  in  the  bulk  of  the  calf,  for  many  of 
them  display  what  an  uneducated  spectator  might  regard 
as  but  a  feeble  development  of  these  muscles. 

During  powerful  contraction  of  these  muscles,  as  in  the 
act  of  standing  on  tiptoe,  the  fleshy  bellies  of  the  gastro- 
cnemius become  outstanding  elevations,  their  lower  ends 
where  they  are  inserted  into  the  tendo  Achillis  forming 
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abnipt  margins  of  a  more  or  less  pointed  form.  At  the 
same  time  the  fibres  of  the  soleus  which  lie  uncovered  on 
either  side  of  the  limb  form  elongated  sur&ce  elevations, 
which  blend  inferiorly  with  the  margins  of  the  tendo 
Achillis,  the  broad  expanded  upper  surface  of  which  cor- 
responds to  a  more  or  less  triangular  flattened  area,  which 
gradually  narrows  and  merges  inferiorly  with  the  ridge 
which  leads  below  to  the  prominence  of  the  heel,  and  which 
corresponds  to  that  part  of  the  tendon  which  is  free  from 
muscular  fibres  (Plates  VI,  XXV,  pp.  42,  2^). 

In  the  profile  view  of  the  back  of  the  limb  the  outline  of 
the  upper  half  or  so  of  the  leg  depends  on  the  form  of  the 
fleshy  bellies  of  the  gastrocnemius,  and  will  vary  according 
to  their  state  of  contraction :  below,  the  outline  depends  on 
the  tendo  Achillis.  This  outline  is  gently  curved — convex 
backwards  above  and  slightly  hollow  below,  where  it  passes 
to  the  heel :  the  latter  curvd  should  not  be  unduly  empha- 
sized, as  it  leads  to  an  unpleasant  projection  of  the  heel. 

In  front  and  on  the  outer  side  of  the  limb  the  anterior 
border  of  the  soleus  is  defined  by  a  straight  linear  de- 
pression, which  passes  from  the  back  of  the  head  of  the 
fibula  to  the  outer  border  of  the  tendo  Achillis ;  this  line 
serves  to  separate  the  calf  muscles  behind  from  the  peronei 
(long  and  short)  in  front  (Plate  XXVI,  p.  302). 

On  the  inner  side  of  the  limb  the  muscles  of  the  calf 
are  very  clearly  mapped  out  by  the  posterior  border  of  the 
tibia.  This  border,  the  reader  will  remember,  corresponds  to 
that  margin  of  the  bone  which  defines  posteriorly  the  sub- 
cutaneous surface  of  the  shaft,  the  surface  which  lies  between 
the  flexors  of  the  ankle  in  front  and  the  extensor  muscles 
posteriorly.  Behind  the  upper  fourth  or  so  of  this  margin 
lies  the  inner  prominent  head  of  the  gastrocnemius,  where 
it  escapes  from  under  cover  of  the  inner  hamstrings  as  they 
pass  to  the  inner  tuberosity  of  the  tibia.  The  middle  third 
of  this  margin  lies  in  front  of  the  fibres  of  the  soleus  which 
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arise  from  the  tibia,  and  which  are  passing  obliquely  down- 
awards  and  backwards  to  be  inserted  into  the  inner  border 
of  the  tendo  Achillis.  Below  that  point  the  posterior  border 
of  the  tibia  is  separated  from  the  tendo  Achillis  by  an 
elongated  triangular  interval,  the  apex  of  which  is  directed 
upwards.  It  is  here  that  the  fleshy  bellies  of  some  of  the 
deeper  muscles^  particularly  the  long  flexor  of  the  toes, 
become  superficial  and  exercise  a  direct  influence  on  the  i 

surfitce,  helping  to  fill  up  the  gap  that  would  otherwise  j 

exist    between    the    tibia    and    the    tendo  Achillis.     The  1 

hollow  behind  the  inner  ankle  is  of  crescentic  form.  Its 
greatest  width  is  between  the  internal  malleolus  and  the  { 

prominence  of  the  heel;  superiorly  it  fades  away  on  the 
surface  corresponding  to  the  triangular  interval  above 
referred  to ;  whilst  inferiorly  it  curves  behind  and  below 
the  inner  ankle  to  pass  imder  the  inner  border  of  the  foot 
and  thus  reach  the  hollow  of  the  sole.  The  margins  of  this 
hollow  are  less  abrupt  than  might  be  expected  from  an 
inspection  of  the  skeleton ;  this  is  due  to  the  arrangement  of 
the  fascia,  which  here  forms  the  internal  annular  ligament 
and  serves  to  bridge  over  the  interval     It  is  beneath  this  1 

structure  that  the  tendons  of  the  deep  muscles  of  the  back  of 
the  leg  pass  to  the  sole  of  the  foot.  The  muscles  which  spring 
from  the  under  surface  of  the  heel-bone,  and  which  run 
along  the  inner  border  of  the  sole  of  the  foot  have  also  a 
considerable  influence  in  modifying  the  surface  forms ;  and 
the  distribution  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue  which  here  forms 
the  pad  of  the  heel  should  not  be  overlooked  (Plate  XXVI). 
In  studying  the  outline  of  the  leg  as  seen  from  the  front 
the  student's  attention  must  be  directed  to  the  fact  that  the  ♦ 

outlines  of  the  inner  and  outer  side  of  the  limb  do  not  ■ 

depend  on  any  of  the  structures  which  lie  on  the  front  of  j 

the  leg,  but  are  chiefly  due  to  the  projection  on  either  side  ^ 

of  the  muscles  of  the  calf    Along  the  outer  side  the  fibular  \ 

attachment  of  the  soleus  determines  the  outline  of  about  the 


I 
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the  position  of  the  inner  and  outer  hamstrings,  within  which 
the  two  heads  of  the  gastrocnemius  may  be  felt  passing  up 
to  the  condyles  of  the  thigh-bone  (Plate  XXV,  p.  292). 

With  the  limb  in  the  extended  condition  the  fascia  is 
rendered  tense,  and  the  student  will  experience  difficulty  in 
recognizing  the  afore-mentioned  details  unless  he  is  familiar 
with  the  anatomy  of  the  region.  In  this  position  the  ham- 
string tendons  are  best  recognized  further  up  the  back  of  the 
limb,  and,  in  place  of  there  being  a  hollow  between  them 
below,  there  is  a  distinct  fullness  over  the  back  of  the  joint, 
due  to  the  contents  of  the  space  being  pushed  up  against 
the  tightly  stretched  fascia,  and  also  owing  to  the  fact  that 
in  this  position  the  femoral  condyles  together  with  the 
heads  of  the  gastrocnemius  are  now  forced  back  as  far  as 
possible.  The  position  of  the  hamstring  tendons  on  either 
side  of  this  central  elevation  is  now  indicated  by  shallow 
longitudinal  fiirrows,  which  pass  down  towards  the  inner 
and  outer  tuberosity  of  the  tibia,  the  external  reaching 
the  head  of  the  fibula.  In  women  the  inner  of  these 
fiirrows  is  often  especially  well  marked.  The  appearance 
may  perhaps  be  better  described  by  saying  that  in  the  ex- 
tended position  of  the  limb  the  surface  elevation  overlying 
the  calf  is  prolonged  upwards  on  the  back  of  the  thigh, 
occupying  like  a  wedge  the  y\- shaped  interval  between 
the  outer  and  inner  hamstrings,  the  position  of  which 
is  indicated  by  the  shallow  furrows  above  described. 
Crossing  this  elevation  at  a  level  corresponding  to  the 
joint  is  a  cutaneous  fold  or  line  of  flexure.  This  fold  is 
either  slightly  curved  with  the  convexity  directed  upwards, 
or  it  may  display  a  slight  obliquity  in  its  direction,  being 
a  little  higher  on  the  outer  than  on  the  inner  side.  Its 
depth  varies  considerably  in  different  individuals :  in  a  spare 
model  it  is  but  faintly  seen,  but  in  one  in  whom  there  is 
much  superficial  fat,  or  in  women,  it  is  readily  recognized. 
The   fold  is  of  course  stretched  during  extension  of  the 
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joint,  but  becomes  at  once  emphasized  when  the  knee  is 
bent  (Plates  VI,  XXV,  pp.  42,  292). 

Little  need  be  said  beyond  what  has  been  stated  in 
regard  to  the  influence  of  the  structures  already  described 
on  the  form  of  the  limb;  in  powerful  contraction  the 
lines  of  separation  of  the  muscles  on  the  front  of  the  leg 
are  indicated  by  a  series  of  shallow  longitudinal  furrows 
all  more  or  less  parallel,  and  best  seen  in  the  upper  or 
fleshy  part  of  the  leg.  Passing  from  within  outwards, 
we  can  recognize  the  furrows  separating  the  anterior 
tibial  muscle  from  the  long  extensor  of  the  toes,  the  long 
extensor  of  the  toes  from  the  peronei  (long  and  short),  and 
the  peronei  (long  and  short)  from  the  fibular  origin  of  the 
soleus.  The  surface  markings  on  the  back  and  inner  side 
of  the  leg  have  been  sufficiently  explained  (Plates  XXIV, 
XXV,  pp.  281,  292). 

We  have  taken  as  our  type  the  spare  athletic  male.  The 
influence  of  the  muscles  on  the  surface  forms  is  much 
reduced  whenever  the  subcutaneous  fat  becomes  abundant : 
this  is  exemplified  in  the  female,  in  whom  the  limb  presents 
a  uniformly  smooth  appearance  with  little  or  no  indication 
of  subjacent  structures  except  under  the  most  exceptional 
circumstances ;  the  outlines  are  more  flowing,  and  the  curves 
more  uniform.  In  this  connexion  it  may  be  noted  that 
in  the  female  the  fullness  of  the  calf  descends  to  a  lower 
level  than  in  the  male.  In  women,  owing  to  their  more 
delicately  modelled  bones,  the  surface  forms  of  the  inner 
and  outer  ankle  are  less  prominent  and  more  rounded  than 
in  the  male.  The  shortness  of  the  female  foot  is  no  doubt 
associated  with  the  greater  relative  development  of  the 
muscles  of  the  calf  (Plate  XXIII,  Figs,  i,  2,  p.  245). 

As  has  been  already  stated  in  the  earlier  part  of  this 
chapter,  the  skeleton  of  the  foot  consists  of  tarsal,  metatarsal, 
and  phalangeal  bonea  The  part  of  the  foot  formed  by  the 
tarsal  bones  exceeds  in  length  that  formed  by  the  metatarsal. 
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and  similarly  that  formed  by  the  series  of  metatarsals  exceeds 
in  length  that  formed  by  the  phalanges  or  bones  of  the 
toes.  This  arrangement  of  the  bones  of  the  foot  is  in 
striking  contrast  to  what  one  sees 
in  the  hand ;  the  combined  length 
of  the  phalanges  or  finger-bones  is 
greater  than  the  length  of  the  palm 
or  metacarpal  bones,  and  these  in 
torn  exceed  the  length  of  the  part 
of  the  hand  formed  by  the  wrist  or 
carpal  bones.  It  is  obvious  that 
these  difierences  are  correlated  with 
the  functions  the  foot  is  called  npon 
to  discharge,  for  the  toes,  which  cor- 
respond to  the  most  freely  movable 
part  of  the  hand — the  fingers — are 
much  reduced  in  their  relative  pro- 
portions, whilst  that  part  which 
corresponds  to  the  supporting  part 
of  the  band,  the  wrist,  is  greatly 
increased.  As  has  been  already 
pointed  out,  this  increase  in  the 
size  of  the  tarsal  elements  imparts 
greater  strength  and  solidity  to  the  and  fibula  have  been 
foot,  requirements  of  which  it  stands  "><"«'l  «*"  ^  ^°  ^^Po^^ 
much  in  need  from  the  nature  of 
the  duties  it  has  to  perform. 

The  astragalus  and  os  calcis  have 
been  sufficiently  described  (ante, 
p.  288).  The  astragalus  supports  the 
inner  colomn  of  the  foot,  which 
consists,  in  .order  irom  behind  for- 
wards, of  the  navicular,  the  three 
cuneiforms,  and  the  three  metatarsal 
hones  which  support  the  three  inner  toes. 
X  a 


Pm.  176.  TheboneBof 
the  right  foot  aa  seen 
from  above.     The    tibia 
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The  OS  calcis,  or  heel-bone,  supports  the  skeleton  of  the 
outer  column  of  the  foot,  which  includes  from  behind 
forwards  the  cuboid  and  the  metatarsal  bones  of  the  two 
outer  toes.  The  outer  border  of  the  foot,  as  we  proceed  from 
the  heel  forward,  is  formed  by  the  os  calcis  or  heel-bone,  the 
cuboid,  the  metatarsal  bone,  and  the  phalanges  of  the  little 
toe.  The  metatarsal  bone  of  the  little  toe  is  characterized 
by  an  enlarged  base ;  this  forms  a  marked  projection 
which  can  be  readUy  felt  at  the  middle  of  the  outer  border 
of  the  foot.  Tracing  the  outline  of  the  inner  border  of 
the  foot,  the  os  calcis  can  be  recognized  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  heel :  below  and  in  trout  of  the  inner  ankle  the  sua* 
tentaculum  tali  of  the  os  calcis  and  the  astragalus  can  be 
felt ;  in  front  of  the  latter  the  projecting  inner  border  of 
the  navicular  bone,  called  the  tuberosity,  can  be  easily  dis- 
tinguished ;  lying  in  fix)nt  of  this  is  the  internal  cuneiform, 
articulating  anteriorly  with  the  base  of  the  metatarsal  bone 
of  the  great  toe :  this  joint  corresponds  pretty  closely  to  the 
middle  of  the  inner  border  of  the  foot,  reckoning  the  distance 
from  the  heel  to  the  tip  of  the  great  toe.  In  frx>nt,  the  head 
of  the  metatarsal  bone  articulates  with  the  first  phalanx  of 
the  great  toe,  which  in  turn  supports  the  terminal  phalanx 
of  that  digit,  there  being  only  two  phalanges  in  the  great 
toe  in  place  of  three  as  in  the  others,  an  arrangement  which 
is  in  correspondence  with  what  we  have  seen  in  the  case 
of  the  thumb.  The  joint  between  the  metatarsal  bone  and 
the  first  phalanx  of  the  great  toe  is  supported  beneath 
by  two  small  nodules  of  bone:  these  are  called  sesamoid 
bones,  and  the  whole  joint  so  formed  corresponds  to  what 
is  known  as  the  ball  of  the  great  toe.  The  bones  which 
form  the  outer  and  inner  columns  of  the  foot,  above  referred 
to,  are  themselves  united  together  by  joints  and  ligaments^ 
with  the  exception,  of  course,  of  the  bones  of  the  toes,  which 
are  not  laterally  united  to  each  other  (Fig.  176). 

Just  as  the  bones  of  the  hand  were  arranged  so  as  to 
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fonn  the  hollow  of  the  palm,  so  the  bones  of  the  foot 
are  united  together  to  form  a  series  of  arches,  both  longi- 
tudinal and  transverse,  which  curve  the  sole  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  whole  of  its  surface  is 
never  in  contact  with  the  ground.  The 
best  way  by  which  to  demonstrate 
this  is  to  wet  the  foot  by  dipping  it  in 
water  and  then  step  on  a  dry  floor; 
the  wet  imprint  left  when  the  foot  is 
lifted  represents  accurately  the  surface 
of  the  sole  which  has  touched  the 
ground.  From  this  it  appears  that 
the  heel,  the  outer  border  of  the  foot, 
the  fore  part  of  the  foot,  correspond- 
ing to  the  ball  of  the  great  toe,  and 
the  pads  which  cover  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  other  metatarso-phalangeal 
joints  have  all  been  in  contact  with 
the  floor,  whilst  the  part  corresponding 
to  the  interval  between  the  heel  and 
ball  of  the  great  toe  lying  along  the 
inner  border  of  the  foot  has  not  touched 
the  ground,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  the  floor  corresponding  to  this 
part  of  the  foot  is  dry. 

Again,  it  must  have  been  the  ex- 
perience of  every  one  trying  on  a  new 
boot  that  the  fit  was  apparently  com- 
fortable and  perfect  when  the  foot 
was  raised  but  on  placing  the  foot  to 
the  ground  and  throwing  the  weight 
of  the  body  on  it  the  boot,  which  other- 
wise appeared  to  fit  the  wearer,  then  felt  cramped  and 
tight ;  this  at  once  brings  home  the  fact  that  under  these 
different  conditions  the  shape  and  size  of  the  foot  alter 


Fio.  177.  Outlines 
of  the  imprint  of  the 
sole  of  the  foot.  The 
dotted  line  shows  the 
outline  of  the  sole  of 
the  foot  when  it  merely 
rests  without  pressure 
on  a  plane  surface. 
The  thick  black  line 
represents  the  same 
when  the  weight  of 
the  body  rests  on 
the  foot.  The  latter 
outline  is  longer  and 
broader  than  the  for- 
mer, which  shows  how 
the  foot  expands  in  all 
its  diameters  when  it 
is  subjected  to  pres- 
sure. 
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considerably;  in  other  words,  the  foot  spreads  out  when 
the  weight  of  the  body  is  thrown  upon  it :  it  lengthens,  the 
toes  being  pushed  fiirther  into  the  point  of  the  boot,  and 
it  becomes  wider,  as  is  proved  by  the  tightness  across  the 
instep  (see  Fig.  177). 

It  is  important  that  the  reader  should  be  familiar  with 
the  mechanism  by  which  these  changes  are  effected.  As  has 
been  stated,  the  bones  of  the  foot,  apart  from  those  of  the 
to^s,  are  arranged  in  a  series  of  transverse  and  longitudinal 
arches ;  the  former  are  apparent,  as  they  form  the  rounded 
contour  from  side  to  side  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  foot. 
The  concavity  of  these  transverse  arches  assists  in  forming 
the  hollow  of  the  sole. 
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Fio.  179. 
Diaj^rams  to  illustrate  the  arches  of  the  foot. 

a.  The  longitudinal  arcli. 

h.  The  transverse  arch  through  the  onneifoims  and  enboid. 

The  experiment  with  the  wetted  foot  has  demonstrated 
the  existence  of  a  longitudinal  arch,  of  which  the  posterior 
pillar  is  the  prominence  of  the  heel,  the  anterior  pillar 
corresponding  to  the  ball  of  the  great  toe  and  the  pad  of 
the  fore  part  of  the  foot  immediately  external  to  it :  the  arch 
between  these  two  points  coincides  with  the  inner  border  of 
the  foot,  which  is  raised  fix)m  the  ground.  The  existence 
of  these  arches  imparts  a  certain  amount  of  elasticity  to 
the  foot ;  they  are  like  curved  springs  the  extremities  of 
which  are  in  contact  with,  the  ground:  if  over  the  most 
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elevated  part  of  the  spring  pressure  be  applied,  the  result 
will  be  that  the  spring  will  spread  out,  its  extremities  will 
be  more  widely  separated,  and  the  distance  between  the 
highest  point  of  the  curve  of  the  spring  and  the  ground 
will  be  reduced.  The  arches  of  the  foot  act  very  much 
in  the  same  way ;  they  spread  out  when  the  weight  of  the 
body  is  thrown  on  the  foot,  but  they  recover  themselves  at 
once  when  the  pressure  is  removed.  The  elasticity  thus 
imparted  to  the  foot  is  of  the  greatest  service  in  enabling 
it  to  withstand  the  violent  shocks  to  which  it  is  so  fre- 
quently subjected.  A  little  experiment  will  bring  this 
home  to  the  reader.  In  jumping  from  a  height  one  lands 
ordinarily  on  the  ball  of  the  foot,  the  heel  being  the  last 
part  to  touch  the  ground ;  the  shock  is  thus  much  reduced 
before  the  force  is  transmitted  up  through  the  leg:  but  if 
in  place  of  landing  on  the  fore  part  of  the  foot  the  reader 
jumps  from  an  inconsiderable  height  and  lands  on  his 
heels  with  the  knees  extended  he  will  realize  how  un- 
pleasant the  shock  is  by  the  jarring  effect  which  it  produces ; 
a  height  of  a  few  inches  is  quite  sujQGicient  to  cause  results 
unpleasant  enough  to  produce  a  lasting  effect  on  the 
memory.  In  this  case  the  arches  of  the  foot  cannot  yield 
to  the  force,  as  the  shock  is  directly  transmitted  through 
the  heel-bone  and  astragalus  to  the  bones  of  the  leg. 

Apart  from  the  elasticity  which  is  thus  imparted  to  the 
foot,  these  arches  also  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  protecting 
the  nerves  and  vessels  of  the  sole  from  the  consequences 
of  pressure.  The  reader  will  now  realize  how  these  struc- 
tures, as  they  lie  in  the  hollow  behind  the  inner  ankle,  pass 
down  into  the  sole  under  cover  of  the  arch  which  raises  the 
inner  border  of  the  foot  from  the  ground. 

The  lesson  to  be  learnt  from  these  observations  is  that 
the  foot  when  it  supports  the  weight  of  the  body  on  the 
ground  is  longer,  broader,  and  flatter  than  when  raised,  in 
which  position,  the  strain  being  taken  off  th^  arches,  the 
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foot  becomes  more  curved  and  the  elevation  of  the  instep 
more  pronounced. 

As  man  only  exceptionally  makes  use  of  the  foot  as  a  pre- 
hensile organ,  the  reader  will  note  that  that  part  of  the  foot 
(i.  e.  the  toes)  which  corresponds  to  the  most  movable  segment 
of  the  hand— the  fingers — is  much  reduced  in  size :  moreover, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  in  the  foot  the  further  extremity 
of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe  is  imited  to  the  other 
metatarsal  bones,  we  have  no  such  power  of  opposition  of 
the  great  toe  with  the  other  toes  as  we  possess  in  the  thumb 
and  fingers,  for  in  the  hand  the  distal  end  of  the  metacarpal 
bone  of  the  thumb  is  free  and  unconnected  with  the  other 
metacarpals. 

The  dorsal  surface  of  the  foot  owes  its  form  in  great  part 
to  the  arrangement  of  the  bones.  Overlying  these  are  the 
tendons  which  are  passing  down  from  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  leg  in  front  of  the  ankle.  As  previously  described, 
the  tendon  of  the  anterior  tibial  muscle  may  be  traced 
down  from  the  inner  side  of  the  front  of  the  ankle  to  the 
middle  of  the  inner  border  of  the  foot ;  in  like  manner  the 
tendon  of  the  peroneus  tertius,  the  muscle  which  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  lower  fibres  of  origin  of  the  long 
extensor  of  the  toes,  may  be  traced  from  the  ankle  imme- 
diately in  front  of  the  lower  end  of  the  fibula  to  the  middle 
of  the  outer  border  of  the  foot,  where  it  is  attached  to  the 
base  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  little  toe  on  its  upper 
surface :  this  tendon  is  small  and  thin,  and  only  exceptionally 
gives  any  indication  of  its  presence  by  a  corresponding 
surface  elevation.  Between  the  foregoing  muscles  ba  they 
lie  on  either  side  of  the  front  of  the  ankle  are  placed  the 
tendons  of  the  long  extensor  of  the  toes  and  the  special 
extensor  of  the  great  toe  The  former,  which  are  four  in 
number,  pass  to  the  dorsal  surfaces  of  the  four  outer  toes, 
whilst  the  latter,  which  is  single,  passes  down  to  the  dorsum 
of  the  great  toe.    Above,  at  the  front  of  the  ankle,  the 
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tendons  are  confined  within  narrow  limits;  below,  on  the 
dorsum  of  the  foot,  they  spread  out  as  they  pass  forwards 
to  reach  the  toes  (Plate  XXV,  Fig.  i,  p.  292). 

If  the  reader  will  place  his  finger  on  the  dorsum  of  his 
foot  in  front  of  the  outer  ankle  he  will  recognize  that 
something  soft  and  of  considerable  thickness  here  overlies 
the  tarsal  bones  and  prevents  him  from  recognizing  as 
easily  as  elsewhere  their  details.  This  is  a  muscle,  called 
the  short  extensor  of  the  toes:  it  arises  from  the  fore 
part  of  the  os  calcis  or  heel-bone  and  the  hollow  between 
it  and  the  astragalus,  from  the  outer  side  of  the  os  calcis 
in  front  of  the  groove  in  which  the  peroneus  brevis  is 
lodged,  and  also  from  the  anterior  aunular  ligament:  the 
muscle  at  its  origin  therefore  lies  immediately  in  front  of 
and  below  the  prominence  of  the  outer  ankle.  The  fleshy 
part  of  the  muscle  is  placed  obliquely  across  the  dorsum 
of  the  foot  from  without  inwards,  ending  in  four  small 
tendons  which  pass  to  the  four  inner  toes.  The  tendon 
to  the  great  toe  is  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  first  pha- 
lanx, the  other  tendons  blend  with  those  of  the  long 
extensor  muscle  which  pass  to  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
toes.  As  the  muscle  crosses  obliquely  over  the  dorsum  of 
the  foot  it  is  overlain  by  the  tendons  already  enumerated, 
with  the  exception  of  the  special  extensor  of  the  great 
toe  and  the  tibialis  anticus,  which  lie  altogether  to  its 
inner  side. 

It  is  to  the  presence  of  this  muscle  that  the  fullness  of 
the  dorsum  of  the  foot  in  front  of  the  external  malleolus 
is  due.  The  tendons  which  cross  it.  particularly  the  tendon 
of  the  peroneus  tertius,  help  to  restrict  its  influence  on 
the  surface  contours;  but  in  the  interval  between  the 
peroneus  tertius  in  front,  the  external  malleolus  behind, 
and  the  tendon  of  the  peroneus  brevis  below  as  it  passes 
to  the  spur  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  little  toe,  the 
fleshy  part  of  the  muscle  forms  an  oval  elevation,  which 
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is  considerably  intensified  when  the  toes  are  forcibly  ex- 
tended (Plate  XXV,  Fig.  i,  Plate  XXVI,  Fig.  i,  pp.  292, 302). 

The  appearance  of  the  back  of  the  foot  will  vary 
according  to  the  amount  of  subcutaneous  fat  present;  if 
that  is  considerable  in  quantity,  the  outlines  of  the  various 
tendons  are  masked,  and  only  become  apparent  when 
the  muscles  are  strongly  contracted.  Similarly  with  the 
veins  which  usually  form  a  feature  of  some  prominence 
on  the  back  of  the  foot ;  they  are  best  seen  in  a  model 
of  spare  habit,  where  their  presence  is  indicated  by  their 
surface  projection;  when  embedded  in  a  layer  of  sub- 
cutaneous fat  their  outline  is  displayed  rather  by  colour 
than  by  elevation.  As  the  arrangement  of  the  veins  of 
the  lower  limb  will  be  described  hereafter,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary  at  present  to  refer  Airther  to  them.  As  in  the  hand, 
so  in  the  foot,  the  intervals  between  the  metatarsal  bones 
are  occupied  by  muscles  called  interossei;  these  serve  to 
maintain  the  uniformity  of  the  surfe^^e  contours  and  prevent 
an  undue  definition  of  these  bones  of  the  foot. 

The  under  surface  of  the  bones  of  the  foot  is  clothed 
by  many  muscles;  these  are  arranged  for  the  purpose  of 
anatomical  description  into  layera,  but  a  knowledge  of 
their  details  is  happily  unnecessary.  The  muscles  which 
have  most  influence  on  the  surface  form  are  naturally  those 
which  are  immediately  covered  by  the  skin  and  fascia 
of  the  sole.  The  three  most  important  arise  posteriorly 
from  the  under  surface  of  the  prominence  of  the  heel.  6i 
these,  one  passes  forward  along  either  border  of  the  foot, 
whilst  the  third  occupies  an  intermediate  position. 

The  abductor  hallucis,  or  abductor  of  the  great  toe,  arises 
behind  from  the  inner  side  of  the  under  surface  of  the 
bony  prominence  of  the  heeL  Its  fibres  pass  forwards 
along  the  inner  border  of  the  foot,  forming  a  fleshy 
longitudinal  prominence.  Anteriorly  the  muscle  is  in- 
serted into  the  inner  of  the  two  sesamoid  bones,  which 
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are  placed  one  on  either  side  of  the  under  surface  of  the 
joint  between  the  metacarpal  bone  and  first  phalanx  of 
the  great  toe  (Plate  XXVI,  Fig.  2,  p.  302). 

The  abductor  minimi  digiti,  or  abductor  of  the  little  toe^ 
arises  behind  from  the  outer  side  of  the  under  surface  of 
the  bony  prominence  of  the  heel.  As  its  fleshy  fibres  pass 
along  the  outer  border  of  the  foot  they  are  attached  to 
the  prominent  tubercle  of  the  base  of  the  fifth  metatarsal 
bone.  Anteriorly  the  muscle  is  inserted  into  the  base 
of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  little  toe  along  with  the  short 
flexor  of  that  digit.  The  fleshy  part  of  the  muscle  forms 
the  surface  elevation  along  the  under  surface  of  the  outer 
border  of  the  foot,  between  the  heel-bone  behind  and  the 
prominent  spur  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone  in  front,  as 
well  as  along  the  out.er  and  under  surface  of  that  bone. 
In  standing  on  the  foot  this  border  is  in  contact  with 
the  ground,  and  is  compressed  and  flattened  by  the  weight 
thrown  on  it  (Plate  XXVI,  Fig.  i,  p.  302). 

The  action  of  these  two  muscles  is  indicated  by  their 
name.  Only  here  it  is  necessary  to  warn  the  reader  that 
the  terms  adduction  and  abduction  of  the  toes  apply  to 
movements  whereby  the  toes  are  drawn  to  or  away  from 
a  line  passing  along  the  axis  of  the  second  toe,  and  have 
no  relation  whatever  to  the  middle  line  of  the  body. 

Occupying  the  interval  between  these  two  muscles, 
and  lying  along  the  middle  of  the  sole  of  the  foot,  is  the 
flexor  brevis  digitorum,  or  short  flexor  of  the  toes.  This 
muscle  arises  behind  from  the  under  surface  of  the  pro- 
minence of  the  heel-bone,  between  the  two  muscles  just 
described.  In  front  it  ends  in  four  tendons,  which  pass 
to  the  four  outer  toes,  there  to  be  attached  to  the  bases  of 
the  second  phalanges  on  their  under  surfaces.  The  fleshy 
part  of  the  muscle  occupies  the  central  part  of  the  sole ; 
in  the  intervals  on  either  side  of  it,  and  in  front,  some 
of  the  short  muscles  of  the  great  and  little  toe  come  iu 
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relation  to  the  surface.  It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  on 
these  details  further  than  to  point  out  that  to  the  sesamoid 
bones  at  the  base  of  the  great  toe  there  are  attached 
the  short  flexor  and  adductors  of  that  digit,  whilst  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  sole  the  short  flexor  of  the  little  toe 
unites  with  the  abductor  of  that  digit  to  be  inserted  into 
the  base  and  outer  border  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the 
little  toa  The  action  of  the  short  flexor  of  the  toes  is 
sufficiently  indicated  by  its  name  ;  it  assists  the  long  flexor 
in  bending  the  toes  towards  the  sole  of  the  foot. 

The  influence  of  these  muscles  on  the  surface  forms 
of  the  sole  is  less  than  what  one  might  expect,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  skin  in  this  region  is  very  thick  and 
toiigh,  and  also  because  there  is  a  considerable  quantity 
of  fat  and  a  layer  of  dense  fascia. 

The  plantar  fascia  very  much  resembles  the  fascia  which 
has  been  already  described  in  the  hand.  It  consists  of 
a  very  strong  and  thick  central  portion  which  overlies 
the  short  flexor  of  the  toes,  and  two  thinner  lateral  expan- 
sions which  spread  over  the  abductors  of  the  great  and 
little  toes  respectively.  The  strong  central  part,  which  is 
connected  with  the  under  surface  of  the  heel  behind, 
and  with  the  anterior  extremities  of  the  metatarsal  bones  in 
front,  is  a  structure  of  no  little  importance,  as  it  assists 
in  maintaining  the  longitudinal  arch  of  the  foot  by  tying 
together  its  two  extremities.  The  subcutaneous  fat  of  the 
sole  of  the  foot  is  specially  modified  to  enable  it  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  an  elastic  pad.  The  fatty  lobules,  whioh 
are  of  small  size,  are  abundantly  mixed  with  fibrous  tissue, 
which  imparts  to  the  layer  so  formed  a  remarkable  tough- 
ness and  resiliency.  This  layer  is  especially  thick  over 
those  parts  of  the  sole  on  which  the  bulk  of  the  weight 
falls,  particularly  over  the  heel  and  the  ball  of  the  great 
toe.  The  skin  which  forms  the  superficial  covering  is 
likewise    modified.    In    no    part    of  the   body    is    it   so 
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thick  as  over  the  heel,  and  an  inspection  of  the  sole 
of  the  foot  will  reveal  the  fact  that  over  all  the  parts  of 
the  sole  which  touch  the  ground  the  skin  is  thick  and 
horny,  whereas  where  the  foot  is  not  in  contact  with 
the  ground  the  skin  is  thinner  and  more  delicate,  as  is 
indicated  by  its  colour  and  wrinkling. 

The  hollow  of  the  sole,  which  is  continuous  with  the 
hollow  behind  the  inner  ankle  round  the  inner  border 
of  the  foot,  occupies  the  interval  between  the  surface  of 
the  heel  which  is  in  contact  with  the  ground  behind 
and  the  ball  of  the  great  toe.  The  latter  projection  corre- 
sponds to  the  metatarso-phalangeal  joint  of  that  digit, 
a  joint  which  is  greatly  enlarged  owing  to  the  presence 
of  the  two  sesamoid  bones  already  referred  to.  This  forms 
a  well-marked  oval  elevation,  around  which  the  hollow 
of  the  sole  slightly  curves  before  it  is  interrupted  in  jfront 
by  the  pad  of  the  fore  part  of  the  foot  which  corresponds 
to  the  metatarso-phalangeal  joints  of  the  remaining  toea 
Externally  the  hollow  of  the  sole  is  bounded  by  the  outer 
border  of  the  foot  which  is  in  contact  with  the  ground 
when  standing. 

The  toes,  with  the  exception  of  the  great  toe,  are 
much  bent,  so  that  when  viewed  from  the  under  surface 
little  can  be  seen  of  their  shafts  except  the  enlarged  extre- 
mities by  which  they  rest  on  the  ground ;  the  pad  of  the 
fore  part  of  the  foot  is  therefore  separated  by  a  deep  groove 
from  the  enlarged  ends  of  the  toes.  In  correspondence  with 
this,  the  dorsal  surfaces  of  the  toes  are  more  or  less  curved 
in  an  antero-posterior  direction.  Models  with  good  feet 
are  exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain.  The  habit  of  wearing 
boots  is  so  universal  amongst  civilized  races  that  it  is 
difficult  to  meet  with  a  person  whose  feet  have  not  been 
tortured  and  disfigured  by  this  means,  and  in  the  peasantiy 
of  our  own  islands  who  habitually  go  barefooted  the  ex- 
posure and  injury  to  which  the  feet  are  subjected  do  much 
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to  destroy  their  natural  beauty :  we  are  largely  dependent 
therefore  for  our  ideal  on  our  knowledge  of  the  antique. 
In  regard  to  the  length  of  the  toes,  there  is  much  diversity 
of  opinion.  The  type  most  frequently  represented  in  the 
antique  is  that  in  which  the  second  toe  projects  beyond 
the  great  toe.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  condition  is  more 
frequently  met  with  in  dwellers  of  the  south,  for  observa- 
tions made  on  our  Highland  peasantry,  some  of  whom  have 
gone  about  barefooted  from  childhood,  appear  to  indicate  that 
the  great  toe  is  almost  universally  the  longest  of  the  series : 
this  is  a  detail,  however,  of  little  moment,  and  the  choice 
may  well  be  left  to  the  individual  taste  of  the  artist.  The 
third  toe  is  shorter  than  the  second  by  the  length  of 
the  nail,  the  fourth  hardly  reaches  the  level  of  the  nail 
of  the  third,  and  the  fifth  presents  many  variations  in 
length;  there  is  anatomical  evidence  that  this  toe  is 
gradually  undergoing  a  reduction  in  size. 

In  regard  to  the  direction  of  the  different  toes  a  certain 
misconception  appears  to  exist.  The '  Anatomical  bootmaker' 
would  have  us  believe  that  the  inner  borders  of  the  foot  and 
great  toe  are  in  line.  An  examination  of  the  best  models 
appears  to  upset  this  view,  for  normally  the  great  toe  has  a 
slightly  outward  inclination,  though  undoubtedly  this  is 
oftentimes  unduly  exaggerated  by  the  wearing  of  pointed 
boots.  The  second  and  third  toes  as  a  rule  should  follow  this 
outward  inclination,  whilst  the  fifth  should  be  slightly  in-, 
turned,  the  direction  of  the  fourth  being  more  or  less  straight, 
or  directed  slightly  inwards  or  outwards,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  cleft  between  the  great  and  second  toes  is  often- 
times slightly  deeper  than  that  between  the  second  and 
third.  As  a  rule,  the  clefts  between  the  four  outer  toes  are 
linear,  whilst  that  between  the  great  and  second  toe  is 
wide :  this  may  be  well  seen  in  an  infant's  foot,  particu- 
larly when  the  toes  are  outspread.  Advantage  was  taken 
of  this  greater  interval  between  the  great  and  second  toes 
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to  pass  the  thong  by  which  the  sandal  was  held  in  position. 
The  toes  appear  longer  when  viewed  from  above  than 
when  seen  from  below;  this  is  due  to  the  web  between 
the  toes  sloping  downwards  and  forwards  towards  the  sole. 

As  the  bones  of  the  leg  are  firmly  fixed  together, 
there  is  no  movement  in  the  lower  limb  comparable 
to  the  movements  of  pronation  and  supination  which 
occur  in  the  fore-arm.  This  necessarily  limits  the  range 
of  the  movements  of  the  foot  as  compared  with  the  hand. 
Apart  from  the  movements  which  have  been  described 
as  taking  place  at  the  ankle-joint,  the  foot  may  be  turned 
inwards  or  outwards,  the  latter  only  to  a  limited  extent. 
These  movements  take  place  at  the  joints  between  the 
tarsal  bones.  The  toes  may  be  flexed  or  extended  as 
well  as  moved  apart  and  drawn  together ;  this  latter  move- 
ment is  freest  between  the  great  and  second  toe. 

The  foot  of  the  female  is  absolutely  smaller  than  that 
of  the  male.  If  we  take  into  consideration  its  proportion 
to  the  height,  we  find  that  it  is  relatively  slightly  shorter 
in  women.  A  foot  unduly  small,  if  represented  in  the 
nude,  at  once  imparts  a  feeling  of  instability  to  the  figure. 
In  no  respect  do  artists  concede  more  to  fashion  than 
in  the  representation  of  the  female  foot:  one  has  only  to 
imagine  what  the  same  foot  would  look  like  if  divested 
of  its  coverings  to  realize  how  absurd  is  the  fiction  which 
makes  us  slaves  to  fashion.  Another  point  on  which  the 
lay  mind  is  apt  to  be  misled  is  the  height  of  the  instep. 
The  foot  as  it  rests  within  the  boot  is  really  supported 
on  an  incline,  the  slope  of  which  depends  on  the  height 
of  the  heel :  this  tends  of  course  to  emphasize  the  arch 
on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  as  the  toes  are  necessarily  some- 
what bent  upwards  at  the  metatarso-phalangeal  joint.  The 
reader  need  only  notice  the  appearance  of  a  foot  in  a  high- 
heeled  shoe  to  realize  this  fact.  Naturally  when  the  same 
foot  is  bared  and  placed  flat  upon  the  ground  the  curvature 
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(  of  the  instep  is  much  reduced ;  so  marked  is  the  change 

I  that  I  have  frequently  been    struck  with    the    criticism 

passed  on  photographs  of  fairly  well-formed  feet,  to  the 
effect  that  they  were  unduly  flat. 

True  flatness  of  the  foot  must  of  course  be  avoided,  but 
the  student  will  rea>dily  recognize  this  condition,  as  he 
will  notice   that   the  sole   of  the   foot    not  only  touches 
\  the  ground  at  the  surfaces  already   described,  but  is  in 

I  contact  with  it  at  the  parts   corresponding  to  the  inner 

I  border  and  hollow  of  the  sole.    Whilst  imdue  flatness  of  the 

I  foot  is  ugly,  excessive  arching  of  the  dorsum  should  be 

;  avoided,  as  it  imparts  a  cramped  appearance  to  it. 

Great  variation  will  be  met  with  in  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  foot.  As  a  rule,  the  width  of  the  foot  is 
about  one-third  of  its  length.  Excessive  prominence  of 
the  heel,  which  is  associated  with  marked  curving  of  the 
tendo  Achillis  as  it  passes  down  to  it,  should  also  be  avoided, 
as  it  gives  rise  to  an  exceedingly  unpleasant  outline.  The 
smaller  bones,  the  greater  abimdance  of  fat,  and  the  less 
\  marked  muscular  development  impart  to  the  female  foot 

a  softer  outline  and  a  plumper  form. 

Much  that  has  been  already  stated  in  regard  to  cutaneous 
veins  in  general  might  be  repeated  here,  but  the  reader 
is  referred  to  p.  185,  where  the  matter  has  been  previously 
discussed.  The  blood  in  the  veins  of  the  leg  flows  con- 
traiy  to  the  direction  of  the  force  exercised  by  gravity; 
in  consequence  there  is  a  much  greater  tendency  for  the 
blood  to  accumulate  in  these  vessels  than  in  the  upper 
limb,  where  the  flow  of  the  blood  through  the.  veins  is 
frequently  accelerated  by  the  raising  of  the  arms.  We 
m-^et  with  the  longest  vein  in  the  body  in  the  lower 
limb ;  it  extends  from  the  inner  ankle  up  the  inner  side  of 
the  leg  and  thigh,  and  terminates  above  a  little  below  the 
inner  extremity  of  the  fold  of  the  groin.  It  is  superficial 
throughout  its  entire  lengthy   and  when  distended  with 
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blood  it  forms  a  well-marked  surface  elevation,  as  is 
seen  in  the  thighs  of  the  Fighting  Gladiator.  Over  the 
dorsum  of  the  foot  a  more  or  less  arched  arrangement 
of  the  veins  is  readily  recognizable,  whilst  running  up  the 
outer  side  of  the  ankle  and  back  of  the  leg  to  reach 
the  hollow  behind  the  knee  is  another  vein,  which  is  pretty 
definite  in  its  position.  These  veins  are  called  respectively 
the  inner  or  long  saphenous  and  the  outer  or  short  saphenous 
veins.  They  will  best  be  seen  as  surface  elevations 
when  the  model  is  of  spare  habit  and  when  the  limbs 
are  in  action,  as  under  these  conditions  they  are  dis- 
tended. The  student  is  warned  that  these  veins  are  often 
unduly  prominent  and  tortuous,  an  appearance  which 
depends  on  their  abnormal  distension  or  varicose  condition ; 
hence  care  must  be  exercised  to  avoid  a  too  realistic 
representation  of  them.  In  the  antique  they  are  employed 
to  emphasize  powerftil  muscular  action  and  the  student 
cannot  do  better  than  follow  the  example  set  before  him 
in  these  masterpieces  of  plastic  art. 

When  the  tjrpe  is  less  athletic  and  the  subcutaneous  liat 
more  abundant,  the  veins  are  indicated  by  colour  rather 
than  contour,  a  condition  which  particularly  maintains 
in  the  female,  in  whom  their  representation  as  surface 
elevations  would  be  altogether  out  of  keeping  with  the 
character  of  the  figure.  Here  they  may  be  traced  by 
colour  alone,  which  by  contrast  increases  the  whiteness  of 
the  skin  and  imparts  a  feeling  of  delicacy  in  harmony 
with  the  type. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


THE   KECK. 


In  considering  the  anatomy  of  the  neck  it  will  be 
necessary  in  the  first  instance  to  examine  the  skeleton 
of  this  part  of  the  body,  and  note  how  it  is  united  with  the 
head  above.     As  was  stated   in  a  previous  chapter  (see 

ante,  p.  31),  there  are  seven 
cervical  or  neck  vertebrae 
in  that  part  of  the  'back- 
bone' which  passes  through 
and  supports  the  soft  tissues 
of  the  neck.  One  of  the 
characteristic  features  of 
these  neck  vertebrae  is  the 
shortness  of  their  spines :  to 
this  there  is  one  exception, 
the  last  or  seventh  cervical 
vertebra.  The  reader  s  atten- 
tion has  been  already  directed 
to  the  importance  of  the  spine 


Fig.  1 80.  Skull  and  cervical  ver- 
tebrae of  man,  showing  small  face- 
bones,  large  brain-case,  and  short 
cervical  spines. 


of  this  vertebra  as  a  surface 
prominence  on  the  back  of  the  root  of  the  neck  (see 
ante,  p.  88),  and  the  name,  vertebra  prominens,  often  given 
to  it,  refers  to  this  peculiarity  in  the  length  of  its  spine. 
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In  regard  to  the  other  neck  vertebrae,  the  shortness  of 
their  spines  is  a  distinct  advantage,  as  it  enables  the 
vertebral  column  to  be  more  fully  extended,  i.  e.  bent 
back,  in  this  situation  than  in  any  other  part.  The  two 
highest  of  the  neck  vertebrae  are  modified  in  a  peculiar 
way  to  enable  the  skull  to  articulate  with  the  top  of  the 
vertebral  column.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  student 
should  be  familiar  with  the  details  of  structure  of  these 
two  vertebrae,  as  they  have  no  influence  whatever  on  the 
surface  forms,  but  some  account  of  the  nature  of  the  move- 
ments possible  at  these  joints  is  of  service  in  enabling 
the  reader  to  understand  the  subsequent  account  of  the 
movements  of  the  head  and  neck. 

The  highest  of  the  cervical  vertebrae  is  called  the  atlas^ 
owing  to  the  circumstance  that  it  supports  the  globe  of  the 
head :  it  is  provided  with  a  pair  of  peculiar  articular  surfaces 
on  which  rest  the  condyles  of  the  occipital  bone,  one 
of  the  bones  forming  the  base  or  under  surface  of  the 
skull.  These  condyles  may  be  compared  to  the  rockei-s 
on  a  cradle,  and  as  they  move  in  the  hollows  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  atlas  they  produce  a  rocking  or  nodding 
movement  of  the  head.  Associated  with  this  there  may 
be  slight  degrees  of  oblique  or  lateral  movement. 

The  atlas  fits  on  the  vertebra  beneath  it — the  axis^  so 
called — very  much  as  a  ring  fits  over  a  peg,  for  the  latter 
vertebra  is  provided  with  an  upstanding  process  called 
the  odontoid  or  tooth-like  process,  which  is  enclosed  above 
in  a  ring  formed  by  the  bony  arch  of  the  atlas  together 
with  a  ligament  The  joint  is  a  pivot-joint,  and  here  take 
place  the  movements  of  rotation  whereby  the  head,  and 
with  it  the  atlas,  are  turned  from  side  to  side.  The  range 
of  this  movement  is  checked  by  ligaments,  but  as  a  rule 
the  head  may  be  rotated  to  one  or  other  side  of  the  middle 
plane  of  the  body  to  the  extent  of  30°.  The  reader  will  thus 
realize  the  importance  of  these  two  joints,  as  at  the  upper 
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the  nodding  movements  alone  take  place,  whilst  at  the 
lower  the  movements  of  rotation  only  occur. 
In  the  remainder  of  the  cervical  portion  of  the  vertebral 

column  the  principal  movements  are 
effected  in  a  backward  and  forward 
direction ;  extension  or  bending  back- 
wards is  more  free  than  flexion  or 
bending  forwards,  for  the  reason  ex- 
plained at  the  commencement  of  this 
chapter  and  also  because  the  forward 
movement  is  checked  when  the  chin 
comes  into  contact  with  the  front  of 
the  chest 

The  other  movement  of  which  this 
part  of  the  column  is  capable  is  a 
combination  of  rotation  and  lateral 
flexion,  a  movement  whereby  we  bend 
the  neck  to  the  side.  The  neck  verte- 
brae are  so  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  muscles  and  other  tissues  that  under 
ordinary  conditions  they  have  no  direct 
influence  on  the  surface  forms  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  spine  of 
the  vertebra .  prominens  Behind  and 
on  either  side  it  is  principally  muscle 
which  we  have  to  deal  with,  whilst  in 
front  the  gullet  windpipe,  and  larynx 
all  conceal  the  form  of  the  bony  struc- 
tures. The  fleshy  mass  met  with 
behind  is  a  continuation  upwards  of 
that  great  group  of  muscles  which  has 
been  already  described  under  the  name 
of  the  erectores  spinae  (see  ante,  p.  35) :  the  latter  was 
seen  to  occupy  the  furrows  on  either  side  of  the  spines 
of  the  vertebrae,  but  became   much   reduced  in  bulk  in 


Fio.  181.  A  diagram 
to  show  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  muscles 
which  support  the 
back-bone.  The  mus- 
cles, which  are  repre- 
sented in  solid  black, 
are  seen  to  be  thick 
in  the  regions  of  the 
loins  and  neck,  and 
comparatively  thin  in 
the  mid-dorsal  region. 
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the  mid-dorsal  region :  above  that  point,  however,  the 
muscular  column  is  reinforced  by  additional  slips  and 
fleshy  fibres  all  of  which  are  associated  with  the  move- 
ments of  the  head  and  the  cervical  portion  of  the  column,  the 
most  freely  movable  segment  of  the  whole  '  back-bone.'   See 


f.  i8a.  View  of  the  muscles  attached  to  the  shoulder-blade, 
trapezius  haa  been  cut  away  on  the  left  side  of  the  fifpire. 


a.  Tmpeniu  miwole. 

b.  Bhombaid. 

c.  Ele»Uirof  tbevigleof  theuapula 

(Isrator  auguli  •wpolM). 

d.  SplenJD*  muKle. 

a.  CoDiiJeiiu  niDMle. 


/  Stamo-mBMoid  tntilole. 

f.  iDfn-ipinoaifoMaonbackofsiuipDla. 

K  AorconioD  prooeu  of  (ckpala. 

i.  Spine  of  wwpdU. 

j.  CDUkt-boDe  (oUTide). 
k.  Hmueroa. 


Fig-  i8i.  These  form  two  cylindrical  masses  which  pass  up 
to  reach  the  under  surface  of  the  back  of  the  skull  on  either 
aide  of  the  middle  line,  but,  as  the  spines  of  the  neck  verte- 
brae are  short,  they  have  little  or  no  direct  influence  on  the 
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sor&ce  forms  behind. 


The  fleehy  columns  on  either  aide 
are  separated  from  one 
another  by  a  fibrous  parti- 
tion called  the  ligamentum 
nuchae,  a  feeble  represen- 
tative in  man  of  the  greatly 
developed  elastic  ligament  so 
often  met  with  in  many  of 
the  lower  animals.  As  waa 
stated  in  an  earlier  chapter 
(Chapter  I,  p.  19),  the  poor 
development  of  this  ligament 
in  man  ia  associated  with  the 
assumption  of  the  erect  pos- 
ture, a  position  in  which  the 
head  is  more  or  less  poised 
on  the  summit  of  a  vertical 
column,  whereas  in  the  lower 
animals  the  ligament  is  of 
necessity  strong  in  order  to 
support  the  head  at  the  ex- 
tremity  of  a  more  or  leas 
horizontal  colnmn.  . 

It  is  needless  to  enter  into 
any  detailed  description  of 
these   fleshy  masses  on   the 


Fig.  183.  Shows  the  great  erector 
tntiM  cif  muiiclei.  The  muiclea  ore 
■bownonlj  on  one  Ride;  thegtooie 
in  which  they  &re  lodged  is  eeen 
on  the  right  tide  of  the  figure. 


r  tendiiioiu  put  of  vaalor 


b.  Povterior  raperior  iliao  ipln*. 

c.  Haanob-boQe  (os  innomiiiBliuii). 

t.  Bockgtfor  he«d  of  thigh-bDUa  (Mat*. 

bulqm)^ 
«.  T^berDvit^  of  the  iwshiiuzi. 
/  PliKsd    over  fledty   p«it  of  aMstaT 

(.  BpleDiu  mTuole. 
k,  llaitoid  proMM  of  tampor*]  bona. 
L  ComplenimiiicteaiidaaperiariiarTcd 
Una  of  occipital  bone. 
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back  of  the  neck,  as  they  are  in  great  part  overlain  by 
the  trapezius  which  has  been  already  described  (p.  87), 
and  al30  by  other  superficial  muscles,  the  description  of 
which  will  follow ;  but  their  indirect  influence  on  the  surface 
contours  of  the  back  of  the  neck  should  not  be  over- 
looked, as  it  is  to  their 
presence  that  the  inll 
and  rounded  appearance 
of  this  region  is  due. 

The  form  of  the  front 
of  the  neck  is  partly  due 
to  muscle  and  partly  to 
other  structures  which 
are  associated  with  the 
alimentary  tract  and  the 
respiratory  system.  In 
front  of  the  vertebral 
column,  and  commenc- 
ing  above  at  the  back 
of  the  mouth,  is  the 
tube,  called  the  gullet 
or  oesophagus,  by  which 
food  is  transmitted  to 
the  stomach.  Within 
and  below  the  arch  of 
the  lower  jaw  there  is 
a  bone,  called  the  hyoid 
&one,which  is  connected 
with  the  tongue.  Below 
the  hyoid  bone,  and 
lying  in  front  of  the  gullet  or  oesophagus,  is  the  trachea 
or  teindpipe.  The  upper  extremity  of  this  respiratory  tube 
is  peculiarly  modified  to  form  an  organ  immediately 
concerned  in  voice-production — the  laryru:.  In  front  of 
the  windpipe,  below  the  larynx,  there  is  a  ^and  of  cou- 


[   (AOua'i 

•.  Left  lobe  of  tbymir!  gl&Dd, 
i.  Upper  end  of  breut-bone. 

k  1!Vacbea  or  windpipe. 

'.  Spine  of  (OTsnth  cairical  vertebra  (verteb™ 
pranunens). 
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siderable  size  called  the  thyroid  body  and  connecting  these 
various  structures,  viz,  the  hyoid  bone  and  laiynx,  with 
surrounding  parts,  such  as  the  inferior  jaw-bone,  the  breast- 
bone, and  collar-bones,  there  are  a  number  of  small  muscles 
which,  whilst  they  do  not  as  a  rule  influence  the  surface- 
forms  in  detail,  yet  in  bulk  assist  in  imparting  to  the  front 
of  the  neck  its  characteristic  modelling.  A  more  detailed 
description  of  some  of  these  structures  is  necessary.  The 
hyoid  bone,  or  bone  of  the  tongue,  which  is  a  small 
slender  bone  formed  like  a  (J  is  situated  at  the  angle  formed 
by  the  outline  of  the  soft  parts  below  the  chin  and  the 
line  of  the  front  of  the  neck.  The  position  of  the  bone 
varies  according  to  the  position  of  the  head.  When  the 
eyes  are  directed  straight  forwards  the  hyoid  bone  lies 
nearly  on  a  level  with  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw.  The 
reader  may  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  position  of  the  bone 
by  grasping  the  tissues  of  the  neck  in  this  region  firmly 
between  the  thumb  and  fingers.  When  the  head  is 
extended  or  thrown  back,  the  angle  formed  by  the  line 
below  the  chin  and  the  line  of  the  front  of  the  neck  is 
opened  out,  and  the  position  of  the  bone  is  more  easily 
recognized ;  it  always  corresponds  to  the  line  of  flexure 
or  angle  where  the  head  bends  forward  on  the  neck. 
When  the  head  is  thrown  back  the  first  point  of  resistance 
met  with  in  passing  from  the  chin  downwards  along  the 
middle  line  is  the  hyoid  bone.  If  the  finger  be  placed  on 
this  and  then  carried  downwards,  a  well-marked  elevation 
about  half  an  inch  below  the  level  of  the  hyoid  bone  will 
easily  be  recognized :  this  projection  is  due  to  one  of  the 
cartilages  of  the  larynx  or  voice-box.  It  is  called  the  pomum 
Adami,  or  Adam*8  apple. 

This  projection  is  more  characteristic  of  the  male  than 
of  the  female,  and  difiers  remarkably  in  the  adult  male 
as  compared  with  the  child.  If  the  neck  of  a  child  be 
examined  there  is  littie  or  no  evidence  of  this  prominence, 
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but  at  that  period  of  life  when  youth  gradually  merges  into 
manhood  changes  take  place  in  the  growth  of  the  larynx 
which  are  associated  with  marked  increase  in  the  size  of 
its  cartilages,  and  the  surface  outlines  due  to  their  develop- 
ment become  factors  of  importance  in  the  modelling  of  the 
throat.  This  alteration  in  the  size  of  the  larynx  is  intimately 
associated  with  the  changes  which  are  taking  place  at  the 
same  time  in  the  character  of  the  voice,  changes  which 
are  popularly  referred  to  as  the  '  breaking  of  the  voice.' 
In  the  female  there  is  no  such  marked  difference  between 
the  child  and  the  adult,  so  that  in  woman  the  rounded 
contours  of  the  front  of  the  neck  are  not  disturbed  by  any 
undue  projection  of  these  laryngeal  cartilages. 

Below  the  laiynx  the  windfi'pe,  which  is  composed  of  a 
number  of  cartilaginous  rings  united  together  by  membrane, 
passes  down  behind  the  upper  end  of  the  breast-bone  to 
enter  the  thorax.  On  either  side  of  this  tubO:  which,  owing 
to  its  structure,  always  remains  open  or  distended,  there  are 
the  lobes  of  a  structure  called  the  thyroid  body.  These  lobes 
consist  of  masses  of  gland  tissue  of  oval  flattened  form 
which  lie  on  either  side  of  the  trachea,  and  which  are 
connected  with  each  other  by  a  bridge  of  gland  substance 
called  the  isthmus,  which  passes  across  the  front  of  the 
windpipe  just  below  the  laxynx.  These  structures  lie  under 
the  layer  of  thin  muscles  which  pass  up  from  the  breast  and 
collar-bones  to  be  attached  to  the  hyoid  bone  and  larynx 
above,  and  serve  to  increase  the  fullness  of  the  neck  in  this 
region.  As  the  thyroid  gland  is  usually  larger  in  the 
female  than  in  the  male,  it  assists  in  imparting  that  round- 
ness and  fiillness  to  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  in  the  female 
which  is  regarded  as  so  charming  a  feature  in  its  modelling. 
The  reader  is  warned  that  undue  emphasis  of  this  feature 
may  give  rise  to  an  imnatural  form,  a  form  which  is  by 
no  means  uncommon  and  is  associated  with  the  diseased 
enlargement  of  the  gland  called  goitre. 
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These  atructores,  ae  has  been  stated,  are  many  of  them 
overlain  by  thin  muscleo, 
whilst  others  are  supported 
and  fixed  by  the  same 
means.  A  detailed  de- 
scription of  these  appears 
unnecessary,  as  it  ia  only 
under  exceptional  circum- 
stances that  they  can  have 
any  direct  influence  ou  the 
surface  forms :  thus  it  ia 
only  in  the  emaciated  that 
their  outlines  can  be  re- 
cognized, or  in  such  ex- 
tremes of  muscular  effort 
as  are  associated  with  the 
struggles  of  an  unfortunate 
creature  gasping  for  breath 
that  their  details  are  at  all 
apparent. 

The  muscle  which  plays 
the  most  important  part 
as  a  determinant  of  the 
surface  forma  of  the  neck 
is  the  gterno-mastoid.  In- 
feriorly  this  muscle  is 
attached  to  the  anterior 
snr&ce  of  the  upper  end 
of  the  breast-bone  by  a 
thick  roanded  tendon ;  it 
also  derives  fleshy  and 
tendinous  fibres  from  the 
inner  third  or  so  of  die 
collar-bone ;  these  two 
origins  are  separated  by  an  interval  of  variable  widtii.     The 


Fia.  185.  Diftgrain  abowing  the 
arrangement  of  Hinie  of  the  principal 
■tmcturaa  of  the  neck. 

a.  Sterno-inaatoid  miuole. 

b.  TrapenTU  miucle^ 

c.  Stemik-hyoid  mtucla. 

t  Hj-oid  bone. 
^  Poftorior  triKDgle. 
g.  Acromion  procfloi  of  BoftpulA. 
h.  Spice  of  K'Hpolk. 
<i  The  twobellieaoftlieoma-hyoidmaacle. 
j.  Tbynid  cArtilage  of   Iftiyui  (Ad&m'i 
ftpple^ 
kk.  The  too  bellies  of  the  di^aMric  moBcle. 
n.  Hactoid  proocAB  of  tampoml  bont. 
II.  Saperiur  onrred  line  of  oocipital  bona. 


(.  Corwoiil  prooea  of  K»pBl>. 

(.  PlKcednninfn.*pinODlfb«oflc«ptil«. 

f .  CollAT-bono. 
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fleshy  belly  formed  by  the  union  of  these  two  attachments 
passes  upwards  and  backwards  towards  the  part  of  the  skull 
immediately  behind  the  ear.  If  the  finger  be  placed  on 
the  bone  in  this  situation^  a  thick  rounded  blunt  process 
can  be  distinctly  felt :  this  is  called  the  mastoid  process  of 
the  temporal  hone,  and  it  is  into  this  and  the  rough  ridge 
passing  back  from  it,  called  the  superior  curved  line  of  the 
occipital  bone,  that  the  muscle  is  inserted.  The  extent  of  the 
attachment  of  the  muscle  to  this  ridge  varies  considerably 
in  different  individuals  (Fig.  185  and  Plate  XXVIII,  p.  370). 
The  stemo-mastoid  as  it  passes  obliquely  across  the  side 


Fio.  i£6.  Showing  articulation  of  the  collar-bones  (clavicles)  with 

the  breast-bone  (sternum). 

a.  Collar-bones  (clavicles).  g.  Placed  over  the  body  of  the  first  dorsal 

b.  Sternal  ends  of  collar-bones.  vertebra ;  lies  in  the  interval  between 
r.  Placed  on  the  first  and  second  ribs.  the  sternal  ends  of  the  collar-bones, 
d.  The  upper  piece  of  the  breast-bone  a  space  which   corresponds  to  the 

(manubriom  stemi).  surface  depression  at  the  root  of  the 

/.  Rib  cartilages.  neck,  called  the  pit  of  the  neck. 

of  the  neck  divides  this  region  into  two  triangles :  the  one 
in  front  and  above  it  is  called  the  anterior  triangle,  that 
behind  and  below  it  the  posterior  triangle.  The  con- 
vergence of  the  muscles  of  either  side  below  where  they 
are  attached  to  the  upper  end  of  the  breast-bone  has  a  most 
important  eflfect  on  the  moulding  of  the  surface-forms :  here 
their  tendons  of  origin  from  the  breast-bone  lie  just  within 
the  expanded  inner  extremities  of  the  collar-bones  as  they  rest 
upon  the  upper  border  of  the  sternum  on  either  side.  Thus 
a  V-shaped  recess  is  produced,  the  sides  of  which  are  formed 
by  the  tendons  of  the  two  stemo-mastoid  muscles,  whilst 
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the  angle  of  the  V  corresponds  to  the  upper  border  of  the 
breast-bone.  The  depth  of  the  recess  is  further  emphasized  by 
the  projection  caused  by  the  inner  end  of  the  collar-bone 
on  either  side.  This  depression  corresponds  to  the  surface 
hollow  familiar  to  the  reader  imder  the  name  pit  of  the  neck. 
In  the  male  its  borders  are  sharply  defined,  especially 
during  violent  muscular  efibrt ;  in  the  female,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  an  abimdant  layer  of  fat  beneath  the  skin, 
the  outlines  are  smoother  and  more  roimded.  and  the  surface 
depression  is  altogether  softer  and  forms  a  feature  of  great 
beauty  in  the  modelling  of  the  throat  as  it  rises  fix)m  the 
general  fullness  of  the  breast  (Plates  XV,  XVI,  pp.  io8,  ill). 

It  is  in  the  interval  between  the  two  stemo-mastoids  that 
the  structures  already  enumerated  Ue  viz.  the  windpipe, 
larynx,  and  hyoid  bone.  These,  as  we  have  seen,  are 
covered  by  a  layer  of  small  muscles  on  either  side.  The 
interval  between  the  stemo-mastoids  above,  which  is 
bounded  superiorly  by  the  border  of  the  lower  jaw  and 
inferiorly  by  the  hyoid  bone,  is  filled  up  in  part  by  the 
muscles  of  the  tongue  and  floor  of  the  mouth,  in  part  by 
blood-vessels,  and  in  part  by  the  salivary  glands ;  one  of  the 
latter  occupies  the  interval  between  the  ear  and  the  angle 
of  the  jaw.  Under  cover  of  the  angle  of  the  jaw  there  is 
another  of  these  glands,  which  imparts  a  fiillness  to  the 
surface  as  it  sweeps  inwards  and  downwards  towards  the 
hyoid  bone  (Plate  XXVIII,  p.  370). 

In  regard  to  the  region  behind  and  below  the  stemo- 
mastoid,  the  student  should  bear  in  mind  that  the 
trapezius  muscles  pass  up  on  either  side  to  reach  the  back 
of  the  skull  close  to  the  middle  line.  The  same  muscles 
are  inserted  into  the  outer  thirds  of  the  upper  borders 
of  the  collar-bones,  thus  leaving  an  interval  inferiorly 
between  the  attachments  of  the  stemo-mastoid  and 
trapezius  corresponding  to  the  middle  third  of  that 
bone.    Above,  the  attachment  of  these  two  muscles  to  the 
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superior  curved  line  of  the  occipital  bone  is  much  closer 
together  (Fig  185).  The  space  between  them  constitutes 
the  posterior  triangle  of  the  neck,  the  floor  of  which  is 
formed  by  the  deeper  muscles,  which  are  here  superficial 
and  are  thus  in  direct  relationship  to  the  surface.  So  dense 
and  tough  is  the  fascia  which  covers  them,  and  so  thick  the 
layer  of  fat,  that  their  details  are  hardly  if  at  all  apparent 
on  the  surface.  The  boundaries  of  this  space,  formed  as 
they  are  by  the  posterior  border  of  the  stemo-mastoid 
anteriorly,  and  behind  by  the  anterior  edge  of  the  trapezius, 
form  in  muscular  males  and  thin-necked  females  outstanding 
sur&ce  contours  which  mark  out  very  clearly  the  triangular 
interval  referred  to.  Especially  is  this  the  case  towards  the 
lower  part  of  the  neck,  where  the  clavicle  forms  a  prominent 
ridge,  the  hollow  above  which  corresponds  to  the  interval 
between  the  two  muscles :  this  depression  is  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  ftillness  below  caused  by  the  origin  of  the 
great  pectoral  and  the  deltoid  muscle  of  the  shoulder, 
though  the  interval  between  these  is  oftentimes  indicated 
by  a  shallow  Airrow.  These  details,  as  has  been  said,  are 
best  seen  in  a  spare  athletic  male ;  in  the  female  such  evi- 
dence of  detail  is  contrary  to  the  usually  accepted  type,  in 
which  the  general  roundness  of  the  neck  is  largely  due  to 
the  abundance  of  fat,  but  in  women  of  a  spare  habit  and  with 
slender  necks  these  details,  if  not  unduly  emphasized,  may 
be  in  harmony  with  the  type  represented  (Plates  XV,  XVI). 
The  position  of  the  shoulder-girdle  has  a  marked  in- 
fluence on  the  production  of  this  hollow ;  in  models  in  whom 
there  is  no  evidence  of  this  depression  when  the  arms  are 
hanging  by  the  side  we  get  clearer  indications  of  its  presence 
when  the  arms  are  raised  and  carried  forwards  In  this 
position  the  collar-bone  is  not  only  elevated,  but  carried 
forwards  from  the  chest- wall ;  it  is  rendered  more  prominent, 
and  the  space  is  thus  more  clearly  defined,  though  even 
under  those  conditions  especially  in  well-formed  women  in 
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\  ment  of  these  varions  stractares.    A  detailed  account  of 

' '  this  fascia  is   needless,  but  the  student  would    do  well 

f  to  remember  the  restraining  influence  which  it  exercises 

L  on  the  structures  which  lie  beneath  it     It  is  between  this 

fibrous  investment  and  the  skin  of  the  neck  that  the  super- 
ficial fat  which  constitutes  what  is  called  the  superficial 
V  cervical  fascia  lies.    Here   we    have   to    study  a  muscle 

called  the  platysma  myoides,  which  is  a  survival  in  man 
of   a  muscle  which  commonly  occurs  in   many  animals. 
Jl  Any  one  who  has  watched  a  fly  settle  on  a  horse*s  back 

jl*  knows  that  the  latter  has  the  power  of  rippling  or  wrink- 

ling its  skin  in  a  remarkable  manner.  The  muscle  which 
we  are  now  describing  belongs  to  the  same  class.  Its 
development  varies  very  much  in  different  individuals. 
Some  people,  too,  appear  to  have  much  more  control  over 
it  in  causing  it  to  contract  than  others. 

The  platysma,  which  forms  a  thin  muscular  sheet,  arises 
below  from  the  fascia  covering  the  great  pectoral,  the 
deltoid,  and  the  trapezius :  its  fibres  are  directed  obliquely 
upwards  and  forwards  to  pass  over  the  lower  jaw-bone 
from  the  chin  as  far  back  as  the  angle :  some  of  its  fibres 
are  attached  to  this  bone,  but  others  pass  up  to  blend 
with  the  muscles  which  are  connected  with  the  lower  lip 
and  angle  of  the  mouth  (see  Plate  XXVIII  6  p.  370).  Under 
ordinary  conditions  there  are  no  indications  of  the  presence 
of  this  muscle,  though  in  old  people  in  whom  the  fat 
has  disappeared  it  may  be  often  recognized,  as  it  forms 
the  dewlap-like  folds  which  hang  beneath  the  chin.  The 
action  of  the  muscle  is  best  displayed  in  the  expressions 
of  fright  and  terror,  wherein  it  draws  down  the  angle  of 
the  mouth  and  wrinkles  the  skin  of  the  neck  transversely ; 
^  at   the   same  time   it  appears  to  increase  the  transverse 

t  diameter  of  the  root  of  the  neck  in  front  by  flattening  the 

1  surface  forms  over  and  above  the  collar-bone. 

Of  other  structures  which  lie  in  the  superficial  fascia  the 
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only  ones  which  concern  us  are  the  veins.  Here  again 
the  remarks  which  have  been  made  at  the  end  of  the 
last  chapter  (p.  320)  might  be  repeated,  but  this  appears 
unnecessary. 

The  vein  which  is  most  readily  seen  is  the  external 
jtigular.  This  runs  down  the  side  of  the  neck,  from  the 
region  behind  the  angle  of  the  jaw  to  a  point  above  the 
collar-bone  and  just  external  to  the  origin  of  the  stemo- 
mastoid.  Usually  the  vein  of  one  side  of  the  neck  is  much 
larger  than  that  of  the  opposite.  The  superficial  veins 
become  distended  with  blood  when  the  contraction  of  the 
muscles  of  the  head  and  neck  is  prolonged  and  violent. 
They  also  become  prominent  under  the  influence  of  the 
emotions.  In  the  expression  of  rage  and  passion  they 
are  more  or  less  engorged.  Under  all  circumstances  due 
care  and  restraint  must  be  exercised  in  their  representation. 
As  indicated  by  colour,  they  are  of  service  in  imparting 
a  feeling  of  delicacy  to  the  skin. 

Having  described  in  some  detail  the  structures  which 
determine  the  contours  of  the  neck,  we  may  pass  on  to 
consider  the  form  of  the  neck  as  a  whole. 

The  neck  is  rounder  in  front  than  behind.  The  flattened 
surface  of  the  back  of  the  trunk  is  carried  up  on  to  the  back 
of  the  neck  without  any  interruption  in  the  surface  contours. 
In  front  the  rounded  form  of  the  root  of  the  neck  appears 
implanted  on  the  breast,  between  the  shoulders,  the  modelling 
of  which  is  distinct  and  separate  from  that  of  the  neck. 
The  spring  of  the  neck  from  the  shoulders  on  either  side  is 
very  much  higher  than  its  root  in  the  middle  line  in  front, 
where  the  pit  of  the  neck  corresponds  to  the  upper  edge  of 
the  breast-bone.  If  the  figure  be  viewed  in  profile,  the  pit 
of  the  neck  is  seen  to  lie  on  a  very  much  lower  level  than 
the  surface  projection  formed  by  the  spine  of  the  seventh 
cervical  vertebra,  which  marks  the  inferior  limit  of  the 
neck  posteriorly.     This  is  due  to  the  oblique  position  of 
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the  first  pair  of  ribs,  which  with  the  breast-bone  form  the 
boundaries  of  the  inlet  or  superior  aperture  of  the  thorax. 
The  effect  of  this  obliquity  is  that  the  upper  end  of  the 
breast-bone  lies  on  a  level  with  the  second  or  third  dorsal 
vertebra,  and  hence  it  follows  that  the  root  of  the  neck 
appears  to  spring  obliquely  from  the  upper  end  of  the 
thorax.  This  circumstance  explains  why  in  profile  the  front 
of  the  neck  appears  longer  than  the  back. 

Much  diflTerence  occurs  in  the  neck  of  different  indi- 
viduals as  regards  length.'  This  is  not.  due  to  any  marked 
difference  in  the  length  of  thd  <5ejvical  portion  of  the 
back-bone,  for  observations  prove  that  the  back-bone  is 
of  all  other  parts  of  the'  skiBleton  the  least  liable  to 
variations  in  its  length.  The  length  of  the  neck  depends 
largely  on  the  elevation  of  the  shoulders.  A  long  neck  is 
associated  with  sloping  shoulders,  while  broad  and  square 
shoulders  are  the  concomitants  of  a  short  neck.  The 
position  of  the  shoulder-girdle  depends,  as  has  been 
noticed  (p.  85),  on  the  form  of  the  thorax,  as  well  as. on 
the  development  of  the  muscles  which  are  connected  with 
it.  The  sloping  shoulder  coincides  with  a  collar-bone 
which  slants  outwards  and  downwards,  whilst  in  the  square- 
shouldered  the  outer  end  of  th^  clavicle  lies  on  a  higher 
level  than  the  sternal  end..  The  muscular  development  of 
a  person  with  sloping  shoulders  is  usually  poor ;  hence  the 
muscles  of  the  neck  are  not  so  bulky;  this  reduces  the  width 
of  the  neck  and  tends  to  intensify  the  appearance  of  length. . 
The  broad  and  square-shouldered  are  usually  persons  of 
powerful  physique;  their  muscles  are  usually  strongly 
developed,  and  increase  thereby  the  width  of  the  neck. 
This  increase  in  the  width  of  the  neck  detracts  from  its 
appearance  of  length. 

Much  depends,  as  has  been  said,  upon  the  quantity  of 
subcutaneous  fat  which  is  here  distributed.  In  women 
of  a  robust  and  healthy  type  the  modelling  of  the  neck  is 
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foil  and  round,  and  only  in  exceptional  positions  are  there 
indications  of  the  superficial  muscles.  The  fat,  which  is 
often  present  in  considerable  quantities,  imparts  a  width 
to  the  neck  which  does  away  with  any  appearance  of  undue 
length.  In  such  the  neck  is  often  crossed  in  front  by  one 
or  two  delicate  cutaneous  folds.  This  type  is  associated 
with  a  full  and  well-developed  bust  and  shoulders. 

Another  type  is  that  in  which  we  meet  with  the  long  and 
swan-like  neck.  This  form  occurs  in  women  of  a  sparer  habit 
with  narrower  chests  and  more  sloping  shoulders.  The 
forms  themselves  may  be  very  beautiful,  but  hardly  convey 
that  feeling  of  rude  health  which  is  so  characteristic  of 
the  former  type.  Here  the  slightness  of  the  forms  conveys 
a  feeling  of  delicacy  associated  rather  with  a  highly  sensitive 
and  nervous  constitution.    Owing   to   the    less   abundant  ^ 

layer  of  superficial  fat  we  are  in  them  more  liable  to  have 
surface  indications  of  the  superficial  structures. 

The  neck  undergoes  very  considerable  modifications  in 
its  form  according  to  its  position.  The  movements  of  the 
head  on  the  neck  have  been  already  referred  to  at  the 
beginning  of  this  chapter.  As  a  matter  of  fact  these  move- 
ments are  usually  associated  with  corresponding  movements 
of  the  neck.  Thus  when  the  head  is  bent  forward  the  neck 
moves  forward  with  it.  A  backward  movement  of  the 
head  is  usually  accompanied  by  extension  of  the  neck.  In 
like  manner,  the  movements  of  lateral  inclination  and 
rotation  of  the  head  and  neck  are  usually  associated.  The 
reader  must  not  suppose  that  these  movements  may  not  be 
disassociated.  We  can  extend  the  head  when  the  neck  is 
bent,  and  we  can  flex  the  head  on  the  extended  neck,  but 
these  actions  are  unusual  and  constrained. 

In  flexion  of  the  head  and  neck  the  hollow  curve  of  the 
back  of  the  neck  disappears  and  is  replaced  by  a  convex 
outline,  which  is  an  upward  and  forward  continuation  of 
the  curve  of  the  dorsal  region  of  the  back.     The  spine  of  the 
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seventh  cervical  vertebra  becomes  more  prominent  and  the 
spines  of  the  upper  two  or  three  doisal  vertebra^  can  usually 
be  recognized.  The  outline  of  the  front  of  the  neck  is 
concealed  by  the  fact  that  the  chin  comes  into  contact  with 


>ws  the  hollow  above  the  collar-bone  when  the  thoulden 
are  raised  and  the  head  bent  forward. 


Fio.  190.  .Shown  the  fotJi  of  the      Fio.  191.    Shown  the  form  of  the 
neck  in  flexion.  neck  in  eitennon. 

the  upper  end  of  the  breast-bone.  A  series  of  transverse 
folds  cross  the  neck  in  front,  the  most  pronounced  corre- 
sponding to  the  surface  of  the  skin  immediately  beneath 
the  border  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  inner  end  of  the  collar- 
bone is  emphasized,  and  the  slight  hollow  which  lies  between 
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the  angle  of  the  jaw  and  the  anterior  border  of  the  stemo- 
mastoid  is  obliterated  by  the  approximation  of  these  two 
structures.  The  anterior  border  of  the  trapezius  can  usually 
be  recognized  passing  from  the  occiput  to  the  outer  third  of 
the  collar-bone  (Fig.  190,  and  Plate  XXVII,  Fig.  2  p.  339). 

When  the  head  and  neck  are  thrown  back  or  extended^ 
the  angle  formed  by  the  structures  underlying  the  lower 
jaw  and  the  outline  of  the  fix)nt  of  the  neck  is  opened  out. 
The  hyoid  bonC;  as  we  have  seen,  corresponds  almost  precisely 
to  this  angle.  The  interval  between  the  hyoid  bone  and  the 
upper  end  of  the  breast-bone  is  increased,  so  that  the  outline 
between  these  two  points  is  lengthened  and  the  skin 
stretched  over  the  subjacent  structures.  In  the  male  the 
outline  of  the  cartilages  of  the  larynx  is  rendered  distinct ; 
in  the  female,  owing  to  the  greater  quantity  of  fat  and  the 
slighter  development  of  these  structures  the  outline  de- 
«crib  s  a  uniform  forward  curve  from  the  pit  of  the  neck  to 
the  angle  where  it  sweeps  forward  to  the  chin  (Plate  XXVII, 
•^g-  i»  P*  339)*  ^  correspondence  with  this  the  back  of  the 
head  or  occiput  is  brought  nearer  to  the  prominence  caused 
by  the  seventh  cervical  spine.  The  outline  of  the  back  of 
the  neck  is  shortened  and  rendered  more  concave,  and  the 
skin  is  thrown  into  thick  transverse  folds,  the  skin  of  the 
back  of  the  neck  being  much  thicker  and  tougher  than  that 
of  the  front.  The  neck  is  somewhat  increased  in  its  trans- 
verse diameter  by  the  outward  thrust  of  the  muscles,  and, 
owing  to  the  stretching  of  the  skin  over  the  lower  jaw,  the 
outline  of  that  bone  becomes  more  distinct,  and  the  hollow 
between  its  angle  and  the  anterior  border  of  the  stemo- 
mastoid  is  more  pronounced.  The  lower  attachments  of  the 
stemo-mastoids  are  rendered  tense,  and  the  pit  of  the  neck 
becomes  sharply  defined  (Fig.  191). 

Whilst  the  collar-bone  is  easily  recognized  by  the 
stretching  of  the  skin  over  it,  the  hollow  above  it  corre- 
sponding to  the  interval  between  the  stemo-mastoid  and 
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trapezius  becomes  obliterated.  A  fhllness  appears  over  the 
back  and  upper  part  of  the  shoulder,  owing  to  the  relaxed 
fibres  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  trapezius. 

When  the  head  is  turned  towards  the  shoulder  the  skin 
of  the  side  of  the  neck  from  which  the  head  is  turned  is 
tense  and  stretched,  whilst  that  on  the  side  towards  which 
the  head  is  directed  is  obliquely  wrinkled.  The  surface 
form  of  the  side  of  the  neck  from  which  the  head  is 
tamed  is  full  and  round  ;  the  anterior  border  of  the  stemo- 


Fio.  192.  Shows  the  relation  of 
the  stemo-mastoid  to  the  surface 
when  the  head  is  turned  towards 
the  shoulder. 


Fio.  193.  Shows  the  relation  of 
the  stemo-mastoid  muscle  to  the 
surface  when  the  head  is  hent  to 
the  side. 


mastoid  muscle  is  outstanding,  though  its  clavicular  attach- 
ment is  less  marked.  The  skin  as  it  is  stretched  over  the 
collar-bone  emphasizes  that  structure,  and  the  hollow  above 
it  is  effaced  to  a  great  extent,  though  the  border  of  the 
trapezius  may  be  frequently  recognized.  The  posterior 
belly  of  the  omo-hyoid  as  it  crosses  the  lower  part  of  the 
interval  between  the  trapezius  and  stemo-mastoid  is  stretched , 
and  often  forms  a  surface  elevation  when  there  is  little 
subcutaneous  fat.  On  the  side  towards  which  the  head  is 
turned  the  hollow  above  the  collar-bone  is  deepened,  but 
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the  outline  of  the  superficial  muscles  is  concealed  by  the 
wrinkled  skin.  X  deep  cutaneous  fold  defines  the  angle  of 
the  jaw  and  runs  up  behind  the  ear,  marking  the  interval 
between  the  jaw-bone  and  the  anterior  border  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  stemo-mastoid  (Plates  VIII,  XV,  XVI,  pp.  62, 
108,  III). 

By  the  rotation  of  the  head  and  neck  the  structures  which 
lie  in  the  middle  line  of  the  neck  are  dragged  obliquely 
towards  the  side  to  which  the  head  is  turned,  and  in  the 
male,  as  also  to  a  slight  extent  in  the  female,  the  form  of  the 
laryngeal  cartilages  is  apparent  (Plates  IX,  XVI,  pp.  72,  iii). 

In  the  lateral  movements  in  which  the  head  is  inclined 
towards  the  shoulder  the  skin  over  the  neck  on  the  side 
towards  which  it  is  bent  is  wrinkled :  the  best  marked  of 
these  folds  corresponds  to  the  spring  of  the  neck,  and  curves 
round  the  root  of  the  neck  from  the  inner  end  of  the  collar- 
bone upwards  and  backwards  across  the  middle  of  the  anterior 
border  of  the  trapezius,  whilst  another  follows  more  or  less 
accurately  the  anterior  border  of  the  stemo-mastoid,  passing 
up  between  it  and  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw  to  reach  the 
back  of  the  ear.  On  the  side  from  which  the  head  is 
inclined  the  stemo-mastoid  is  distinctly  seen,  its  origin 
from  the  collar-bone  being  especially  evident.  Here  too  the 
collar-bone  is  brought  more  or  less  into  prominence  by 
the  stretching  of  the  skin  over  it,  and  the  attachment  of  the 
trapezius  to  it  is  usually  easily  recognized.  A  surface 
elevation  dependent  on  the  posterior  belly  of  the  omo-hyoid 
may  also  be  noticed.  These  forms  will  of  course  be  very 
much  modified  if  the  shoulder  from  which  the  head  is 
inclined  is  elevated  at  the  same  time  (Fig.  193,  and  Plate 
VIII,  p.  62). 

It  only  remains  to  be  said  in  this  connexion  that  the 
sweep  of  the  fibres  of  the  trapezius,  as  they  pass  from 
the  occiput  and  the  middle  line  of  the  back  of  the  neck 
downwards  and   outwards  towards  the  outer  end  of  the 
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a  corresponding  reduction  in  tbe  size  of  the  nose  in 
man.  In  animals  the  nose  and  jaws  form  a  muzzle  or 
snout  which  projects  in  front  of  that  part  of  the  skull 
which  contains  the  brain,  whilst  in  man  the  large  cranial 
box  overtops  the  greatly  reduced  facial  bones  in  place  of 
lying  only  behind  them,  as  in  the  lower  animals. 


a.  PronUl  bnne.         b.  Faristal  borne. 

e.  OccipiUJ  bona. 

i.  Tsmponil  bono. 

t.  Naul  boue. 

/.  rpperJHW-bane(inp«ri[ir  suutilU). 

g.  Cheek  cir  malar  bone. 

k.  Uandiblu    or    lower    jaw   (inferior 


Fta.  194.    HaleBkull.    Side  vi 

i-  Angle  of  lower  jair. 


k.  Condyle  of  jaw. 
I.  Zjfgumatic  aroh. 
■a.  lta*CoId  pmceM  of  Mmpoial  bona. 
n.  External  ocoipital  protaberanee. 
0.  Cotonoid  procee*  of  lower  jaw. 


These  two  parts  of  the  skull  can  be  conveniently  defined 
in  the  living  by  drawing  a  line  from  the  root  of  the  nose 
to  the  orifice  of  the  ear,  and  thence  backwards  to  the  point 
where   tlie    neck    unites   with   the  posterior  part    of   the 
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head  xa.  the  middle  line.  There  a  rounded  knob  of  bone 
can  usually  be  felt ;  it  is  called  the  external  protuberance 
of  the  occipital  bone. 

All  the   BkuU  above  this  line   is  for  the  lodgement   of 
the  brain.     The  part  in  front  of  and  below  the  line  which 
stretches  between  the  root  of 
the  nose  and  the  ear  belongs 
to  the  faca 

The  cranial  box  is  formed 
of  expanded  plates  of  bone : 
these  present  a  smooth  and 
rounded  appearance  where 
they  form  the  dome-like  roof 
and  sides  of  the  head,  and 
impart  to  it  its  characteristic 
shape.  The  form  and  size 
of  the  head  vary  very  mnch 
in  different  individuals,  a 
circumstance  which  usually 
enables  us  with  certainty  to 
recognize  our  own  hats. 

The  under  surface  of  i.his 
bony  bo2  is  called  the  base 
of  the  skull.  In  front,  it  is 
united  with  the  bones  of  the 
face.  Behind,  it  is  rough 
and  irregular  and  pierced  by 
many  holes.  Here  it  affords 
attachment  to  a  great  many 
muscles,  which  are  concerned  with  the  movements  of 
the  head.  By  a  large  hole,  called  the  foramen  magnum, 
placed  immediately  over  the  canal  in  the  vertebral  column 
for  the  lodgement  of  the  spinal  cord,  it  allows  th&t  nervous 
column  to  pass  upwards  and  become  connected  with  the 
brain. 


Fio.  195.    Male  skull.    Front  view. 

a.  Frontal  bona. 

b.  ParieMI  bouw. 
if.  Tamporkl  bonea. 
t.  Kaool  bones. 

/.  Upper  jaw-bonei. 
g,  Hftlor  or  chMk-bouaa. 
A.  Handibls  or  lower  jaw. 
i  Anglee  of  lower  jaw. 
J.  Bami  of  luwer  jaw, 
I  ZfHOinatio  archea. 
m.  Haatoid  piocaawfl  of  temporal  bonea. 
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We  are  in  no  wise  concerned  with  these  details,  nor  is 
it  necessary  that  we  should  further  discuss  the  manner  in 
which  the  head  articulates  with  the  top  of  the  vertebral 
column.    This  was  described  in  the  last  chapter  (p.  322). 

The  bones  of  the  cranial  vault,  as  we  pass  from  before 
backwards,  are  named  the  frontal,  which  forms  the  fore- 
head;  the  two  parietals,  one  on  either  side,  which  con- 
stitute the  top  and  part  of  the  sides  of  the  head;  and 
the  occipital  bone,  which  forms  the  back  of  the  head.  The 
bony  wall  of  the  cranium  in  front,  above,  and  behind 
the  ear  is  made  up  of  the  temporal  bone  on  each  side. 
This  bone  nearly  completely  occupies  the  interval  between 
the  bones  above  mentioned,  except  in  front,  where  a  portion 
of  one,  called  the  sphenoid^  forms  the  wall  of  the  cranium. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  these  in  detail,  for  it 
is  by  their  union  with  each  other  that  they  mould 
the  form,  of  the  head.  There  are  but  slight  indications 
of  their  lines  of  union  in  the  living,  and  the  hairy 
scalp  ftirther  conceals  any  evidence  of  their  outlines. 

They  are  united  by  a  series  of  interlocking  teeth-like 
projections,  and  the  joints  so  formed  are  called  sutures. 
In  Chapter  II  the  advantage  of  this  arrangement  was 
pointed  out.  The  bones  are  by  this  means  immovably  united 
at  the  same  time  that  expansion  by  growth  is  permitted. 
In  the  aged,  after  all  growth  ha?  ceased,  these  sutures 
frequently  disappear,  and  it  is  then  no  longer  possible  to 
separate  the  bones,  as  they  have  become  fused  together  by 
osseous  union. 

The  structure  of  these  bones  requires  some  explanation. 
They  are  composed  of  a  dense  inner  and  outer  layer, 
the  interval  between  which  is  formed  of  softer  and  more 
spongy  osseous  tissue,  called  the  diploe.  In  some  situations 
this  diplog  is  liable  to  disappear  at  certain  periods  of  life. 
Spaces  are  thus  formed  between  the  inner  and  outer 
hard  layers.     Through  their  connexion  with  the  respiratory 
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passages  these  spaces  contain  air,  and  are  hence  called 
air  sinuses.  The  growth  of  these  air  sinuses  takes  place 
in  the  earlier  periods  of  life,  but  some  of  them  are 
strikingly  developed  at  that  age  when  youth  merges 
into  manhood.  One  of  these  sinuses  has  a  special  interest 
for  us,  as  it  leads  to  very  considerable  modifications  in 
the  surface  form  of  the  bone.  The  frontal  bone,  as  it 
moulds  the  forehead,  can  be  felt  beneath  the  eyebrows, 
forming  the  arches  over  the  hollows  in  which  the  eyes 
are  lodged.  In  this  situation  it  is  hollow,  and  contains 
an  air  sinus  called  the  frontal  sinus.  This  space  is  not 
developed  in  the  child  and  only  to  a  slight  extent  in 
the  youth.  In  man  it  attains  its  maximum  development 
and  imparts  to  the  bone  a  fullness  and  prominence  under- 
lying the  eyebrows.  In  this  respect  man  differs  from 
woman,  for  in  the  latter  the  sinus  is  much  smaller,  resem- 
bling rather  the  condition  met  with  in  childhood.  This 
explains  why  a  woman's  forehead  is  flatter  and  smoother 
than  a  man*s,  and  accounts  for  the  persistence  in  her 
of  the  juvenile  type. 

The  bones  of  the  vault  of  the  cranium  ossify  in  a  peculiar 
way :  they  are  what  are  termed  membrane-bones.  In  the 
early  stages  of  growth  the  bone  appears  like  a  deposit  in 
the  membrane  which  is  subsequently  to  become  ossified: 
from  this  centre  it  spreads  until  the  membrane  has 
become  a  plate  of  bone.  These  *  centres  of  ossification ' 
are  readily  recognized  in  a  young  child  ;  they  constitute 
the  *  bumps'  which  are  so  easily  seen  in  certain  situa- 
tions. The  most  noticeable  of  these  are  the  frontal  and 
the  parietal  eminences-,  the  former  cause  the  projection  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  forehead  on  either  side,  whilst  the 
latter  can  be  readily  felt  at  some  little  distance  above 
the  ears.  The  fullness  imparted  to  the  child's  forehead 
by  those  frontal  centres  of  ossification  is  maintained 
throughout  life,  though  not  in  such  a  pronounced  form. 
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From  the  fact  that  in  man  the  brows  become  more  pro- 
jecting, owing  to  the  development  of  the  frontal  sinuses, 
the  forehead  slopes  more^  and  the  frontal  eminences  appear 
less  prominent.  In  women  the  forehead  is  more  vertical, 
as  in  them  the  brows  do  not  project  and  the  frontal  bosses 
seem  more  pronounced.  In  this  respect  again  the  female 
resembles  the  child. 

The  relative  proportion  of  the  brain-case  to  the  face 
varies  much  at  different  periods  of  growth.  Apart  altogether 
from  the  proportions  of  the  head  in  relation  to  the  rest  of 
the  body,  the  most  casual  observer  must  have  noticed  that 


Fig.  196.   Skull  of  adult  showing      Fig.    197.  Skull  of  child  showing 
proportion  of  face  to  brain-case.  proportion  of  face  to  brain-case. 

in  the  child  the  part  of  the  skull  which  contains  the  brain 
is  relatively  much  larger  as  compared  with  the  face  than 
what  we  see  in  the  adult.  Q-rowth  takes  place  in  both 
these  parts  concurrently,  though  to  a  greater  extent  in 
the  structures  of  the  face  than  in  the  cranial  box,  else  the 
relative  proportions  met  with  in  the  adult  could  not  be 
attained. 

The  size  of  the  cranial  box  is  some  index  to  the 
development  of  the  brain,  since  a  large  brain  necessarily 
requires  a  large  covering.  The  size  of  the  brain  may, 
with  certain   reservations,  be   regarded   as  an   indication 
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of  the  development  of  the  intellectual  faculties.  Though 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  a  man  with  a  big  head  is 
a  philosopher,  yet,  speaking  generally,  it  may  be  stated 
that  the  more  civilized  the  race  the  larger  the  brain, 
and  consequently  the  bigger  the  head. 

Since  women  as  a  rule  are  smaller  than  men,  so  we  find 
that  their  brains  are  smaller  than  men's ;  not  only  are 
they  absolutely  less,  but  also  relatively  so  in  proportion 
to  the  bulk  of  the  body.  Curiously  enough,  this  dispro- 
portion between  the  sexes  is  less  marked  in  savage  than  in 
civilized  races;  in  the  latter  perhaps  the  difference  has 
been  emphasked  by  the  greater  facilities  aflforded  for  the 
education  of  the  intellectual  faculties  in  the  male.  Cor- 
related with  these  facts  is  the  size  of  the  head,  which 
in  woman  should  be  small  and  shapely,  though  this  is 
often  concealed  by  the  luxuriance  of  the  hair.  The  fashion 
of  wearing  the  .hair  naturally  modifies  the  appearance  of 
the  head :  travellers  have  fi'equently  been  misled  thereby, 
describing  races  as  big-headed  which  in  reality  had  skulls 
of  small  size. 

Whilst  willing  to  admit  that  a  well-shaped  head  is 
some  gua^ntee  of  high  mental  and  'moral  attainments, 
it  remains  to  be  pointed  out  that  the  detailed  mapping 
out  of  the  faculties  on  the  surface  of  the  skull  is  not  based 
on  or  supported  by  any  scientific  facts. 

As  has  been  said,  the  fece  is  proportionately  small  in  the 
young  child.  As  yet  the  air  sinuses  in  the  bones  have  not  been 
fully  developed.  These  air  sinuses  are  all  accessory  to  the 
respiratory  tract,  with  which  they  communicate.  They  act 
apparently  as  resonators,  and  influence  thereby  the  character 
of  the  voice.  Many  of  them  are  connected  with  the  nose, 
and  the  reader  will  at  once  appreciate  their  effect  on  the 
voice  if  he  notes  the  changes  which  take  place  in  its 
quality  when  one  is  suffering  from  a  severe  cold  in  the 
head. 
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The  most  important  of  these  sinuses  in  connexion  with 
the  face  is  that  found  within  the  upper  jaw-bone  which 
though  apparently  solid  displays  on  section  a  large  cavity 
in  its  interior.  Besides  the  function  above  ascribed  to 
these  sinuses,  it  will  be  evident  that  by  substituting  hollow 
bones  for  solid  ones  the  weight  of  this  part  of  the  skull  is 
very  much  diminished. 

Among  the  most  important  of  the  bones  of  the  face  as 
determinants  of  form  are  the  cheek  or  malar  bones.  These 
impart  the  width  to  the  upper  part  of  the  face.  If  the 
finger  be  placed  upon  the  brows,  and  the  outline  of  the  orbits 
be  traced  beneath  the  skin,  these  bones  may  be  felt  as  they 
form  the  margin  of  these  hollows  to  the  outer  and  lower  side, 
lying  in  this  position  between  the  outer  parts  of  the  frontal 
bone  above  and  the  upper  jaw-bone  below.  Wide  of  the 
orbit  those  bones  form  the  prominence  of  the  cheeks.  Pos- 
teriorly  they  can  be  felt  to  be  supported  by  an  arch  of  bone 
which  can  be  readily  traced  back  to  the  region  in  front  of 
the  ear.  This  is  called  the  zygomatic  arch,  and  is  in  part 
made  up  of  a  backward  process  of  the  cheek-bone  and 
a  forward  projection  of  the  temporal  bone.  Beneath  this 
arch,  when  the  skull  is  stripped  of  its  fleshy  parts,  there 
is  a  hollow  extending  up  on  either  side  of  the  head.  This 
is  called  the  temporal  fossa  and  it  lodges  a  large  muscle 
called  the  temporal  muscle.  The  reader  may  satisfy  himself 
as  to  the  presence  of  this  muscle  by  placing  his  fingers 
above  the  zygomatic  arch  and  then  opening  and  closing 
the  mouth  alternately.  The  fibres  of  the  muscle  will  then 
be  felt  contracting,  for  they  are  inserted  into  the  lower  jaw 
and  help  to  move  that  bone  (Figs.  194,  195,  200). 

The  zygomatic  arches  therefore  act  as  buttresses  to  the 
cheek-bones  at  the  same  time  that  they  allow  the  fibres 
of  the  temporal  muscle  to  pass  beneath  them  to  be  inserted 
into  the  lower  jaw. 

The  character  of  the  face  largely  depends  on  the  cheek- 
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bones.  It  is  to  these  that  the  Mongolian  and  Tartar  races  owe 
their  characteristic  flatness  of  face  ;  whilst  they  impart  to  the 
Australian  aborigines  their  remarkable  breadth  of  features. 
The  prominence  of  the  cheek-bones,  apart  from  these  racial 
characteristics,  depends  largely  upon  the  fullness  of  the 
tissues  of  the  cheek.  When  from  absence  of  fat  or  wasting 
of  the  tissues  the  cheek  loses  its  roundness,  the  form  of  the 
malar  bones  becomes  more  easily  recognized.  Under  these 
circumstances  we  speak  of  a  person  with  high  cheek-bones. 
This  prominence  is  more  apparent  than  real  and  depends, 
as  has  been  said  on  the  wasting  of  the  surrounding  tissues 
rather  than  on  any  undue  projection  of  the  bone  itself.  In 
old  age  they  become  prominent  by  the  sinking  of  the  cheeks 
beneath  them. 

As  has  been  said,  one  of  the  characteristic  features  of  man's 
skull  is  the  absence  of  a  muzzle :  though  this  is  the  case  it 
is  true  that  minor  degrees  of  projection  of  the  upper  jaw. 
and  with  it  the  lower  jaw,  are  met  with.  These  variations 
in  the  position  of  the  bones  lead  to  very  characteristic  dif- 
ferences in  the  appearance  of  the  features.  The  student 
may  best  realize  this  by  contrasting  the  two  extremes  : 
viz.  the  ideal  type  represented  in  the  antique,  and  that 
characteristic  of  the  negro  races.  In  the  one  the  outline 
of  the  face  is  more  or  less  vertical ;  in  the  other  it  slopes 
forward. 

A  Dutch  anatomist  named  Camper  was  the  first  to  draw 
attention  to  this  difference  and  record  it  by  a  scientific 
method.  The  projection  of  the  face  can  be  expressed  by 
what  is  termed  the  facial  angle.  A  base  line  is  taken  which 
passes  across  the  face,  cutting  the  orifice  of  the  ear  posteriorly, 
and  lying  on  a  level  with  the  border  of  the  septum  of  the  nose 
in  front ;  on  this  another  straight  line  is  drawn  which  touches 
the  most  prominent  part  of  the  forehead  above,  and  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  upper  incisor  teeth  or  the  front  of 
the  upper  lip  below ;  the  angle  formed  by  the  intersection 
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of  the  two  lines,  marked  in  the  accompanying  diagrams,  is 
the  facial  angle  (Figs.  198,  199^  c  e  h). 

In  order  to  measure  this  angle  on  the  living  a  variety 
of  different  forms  of  apparatus  is  used,  but  the  method 
described  above,  if  applied  to  a  profile  outline  of  the  head, 
will  enable  the  student  to  recognize  the  variation  that  may 
take  place. 

The  angle  ranges  from  62"  to  85^  These  are  the  extremes. 
The  former  figure  indicates  a  very  marked  projection,  the 
latter  a  more  vertical  outline.  Commonly  the  angle 
measures  from  70°  to  80° ;  the  white  races  being  characterized 


Fio.  198.  Head  of  a  European.  Fio.  199.  Head  of  a  Negro. 

The  facial  angle  c  €  h  \m  formed  by  the  two  lines  a  b  and  e  d.  In  the 
negro  the  angle  c  «  6  is  unaller  than  in  the  European,  owing  to  the  greater 
projection  of  the  jaws. 

by  a  facial  angle  of  from  75°  to  80°,  the  yellow  by 
an  angle  which  varies  from  70""  to  75°,  whilst  the  negroid 
races  display  a  projection  of  the  lower  part  of  the  face 
which  often  causes  the  facial  angle  to  fall  below  70". 
In  other  words,  the  European  races  have  more  or  less 
straight  faces,  the  yellow  slightly  sloping  faces,  and  the 
black  markedly  projecting  faces.  In  the  latter  this  appear- 
ance is  further  emphasized  by  the  presence  of  a  broad  and 
flattened  nose,  and  thick  and  everted  lips. 

In  the  more  highly  civilized  races,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
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face  is  much  straighter,  and  this  may  account  for  the  ideal 
forms  represented  in  the  antique,  in  which  no  doubt 
a  sense  of  dignity  is  imparted  to  the  features  by  the 
undue  emphasis  of  this  condition.'  In  some  of  these 
the  facial  angle  exceeds  a  right  angle,  a  condition  not 
met  with  in  man  under  normal  circumstances.  Subjected 
to  these  tests  many  of  the  types  represented  in  the 
antique  are  impossible^  yet  in  spite  of  all  such  criticism 
they  still  remain  the  glorious  embodiment  of  all  thai 
is  noble  and  great  in  art. 

Another  bone  of  much  importance  in  the  modelling 
of  the  face  is  the  lower  jaw. 

This  is  divided  into  two  lateral  halves  consisting  each  of 
a  hody^  an  angle,  and  a  ramtiSy  which  are  united  together 
in  the  middle  line  in  front.  The  hody  of  the  jaw  is  that 
part  which  forms  the  arch  which  supports  the  lower  teeth ; 
in  front  it  determines  the  projection  of  the  chin,  and  its 
lower  border  can  easily  be  traced  beneath  the  skin  back- 
wards to  a  point  a  little  in  front  of  the  ear.  Here  its 
lower  border  turns  suddenly  upwards,  forming  the  angle, 
and  becomes  continuous  with  the  posterior  border  of  the 
ramus.  The  ramus  is  connected  with  the  hinder  end  of 
the  body  of  the  bone  and,  passing  upwards,  forms  an  angle 
with  it  This  angle,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  varies  consider- 
ably. The  upper  end  of  the  rami,  for  there  is  one  on  each 
side,  supports  two  processes.  The  hinder  of  these,  which 
is  called  the  condyle  of  the  jaw,  is  furnished  with  a 
surface  by  means  of  which  it  articulates  with  the  temporal 
bone  in  front  of  the  ear,  in  a  way  which  need  not  here 
be  described.  Separated  from  this  by  a  notch  called 
the  coronoid  notch,  and  lying  in  front  of  it,  is  a  pointed 
process  called  the  coronoid  process.  This  process,  when 
the  jaws  are  closed,  passes  up  beneath  the  zygomatic 
arch,  and  into  it  the  fibres  of  the  temporal  muscle,  pre- 
viously referred  to,  are  inserted  (Figs.  194,  195,  200). 
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Connecting  the  lower  border  of  the  zygomatic  arch 
witli  the  outer  surface  of  the  jaw-bone,  corresponding 
to  the  angle,  is  a  powerful  muscle  called  the  masseter. 
Of  quadrilateral  form,  it  overlies  the  ramus  of  the  jajv, 
and  so  conceals  its  outline,  except  behind,  where  the 
posterior  border  of  the  ramus  can  readily  be  felt  as  it 
passes  up  in  front  of  the  ear.  The  masseter  thus  corre- 
sponds to  the  hinder  and  lower  part  of  the  cheek,  the 
fullness  of  which  in  this  situation  is  due  to  the  presence 


a.  Condvls  of  lower  jaw. 

b.  Body  of  lower  jsw. 

c  Ualsr  or  cheek  bone. 


^  Eztamal  oooipital  prvtnbeimiioa. 
t.  TompiirHl  miucle. 
r.  Ufntoid  prnoeM  of  tomponl  bone. 
L  Zygomfttio  arch. 


of  this  muscle.  The  reader  may  satisfy  himself  as  to 
the  correctness  of  this  statement  by  placing  his  fingers 
on  his  cheeks  a  little  in  front  of  and  above  the  angle  of 
the  Jaw :  then  on  firmly  closing  the  jaws  h©  will  feel  the 
hardening  caused  by  the  contraction  of  the  moscles.  These 
two  muscles,  the  temporal  and  the  masseter,  as  they  arise 
from  fixed  attachments  on  the  side  of  the  skull  elevat« 
the  inferior  maxilla  and  so  close  the  jaws.     They  are  much 
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concerned  in  the  movements 
of  chewing,  and  are  hence 
classed  among  the  muscles 
of  mastication. 

The  size  of  the  lower  jaw 
varies  much,  being  small  in 
infancy,  large  in  adult  life, 
and  again  reduced  in  old 
age.  But  coincident  with 
these  changes  in  size  there 
are  also  alterations  in  shape. 
If  the  jaw  of  a  child  be 
examined,  the  angle  formed 
by  the  ramus  with  the  body 
is  seen  to  be  much  more 
open  than  that  displayed 
by  the  adult,  in  whom  it 
more  nearly  approaches  a 
right  angle.  With  advanc- 
ing years  the  angle  again 
alters,  and  becomes  more 
like  that  seen  in  infancy. 
The  growth  and  eruption  of 
the  teeth  have  much  to  do 
with  the  form  of  the  jaw. 
Whilst  the  child  derives 
its  nourishment  from  the 
mother  the  body  of  the  jaw 
remains  small ;  but  when 
nature  provides  it  with  teeth 
to  chew  its  own  food  the  jaw 
alters  its  shape.  It  is  only 
after  the  permanent  teeth 
have  succeeded  the  milk- 
teeth    that   the    lower  jaw 


Fio.  20 1.     Infant. 


Fig.  203.    Adult. 


Fio.  203.    Old  Age. 

Show  the  8ha])e  of  the  lower  jaw  and 
its  influence  on  the  sorfaoe  ft>rm  iu 
infancy  (Fig.  aoi),  in  the  adult  (Fig. 
aoa),  in  old  age  (Fig.  jqs). 
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attains  its  full  development.  In  later  life  when  the  natural 
process  of  decay,  or  it  may  be  disease,  leads  to  the  loss  of 
the  teeth,  a  shrinkage  fitnd  atrophy  of  the  bone  take  place, 
which  bring  about  the  alterations  in  form  characteristic 
of  old  age. 

These  alterations  in  the  shape  and  size  of  the  jaw  are 
associated  with  alterations  in  the  surface  forms,  and  account 
for  the  nut-cracker  appearance  imparted  to  the  faces  of  old 
people  in  whom  the  jaws  are  toothless.  The  lips  and  cheeks, 
no  longer  supported  by  the  teeth,  are  thin  and  wasted  and 
form  loose  and  wrinkled  hollows. 

The  size  of  the  teeth  varies  in  different  individuals.  The 
lower  races  of  man  as  a  rule  have  larger  teeth  than  the 
more  civilized.  This  is  no  doubt  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  the  higher  races  pay  more  attention  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  their  food  by  cooking,  &c.  Large  teeth  neces- 
sarily require  large  jaws,  and  we  can  thus  account  for  the 
massive  lower  jaws  met  with  in  many  savages.  Too  big 
a  jaw  imparts  a  brutal  appearance  to  the  face,  a  feature 
which  draughtsmen  have  emphasized  in  representing  the 
criminal  type. 

The  chin  is  a  very  characteristic  feature  of  man's  face ; 
it  depends  on  the  forward  projection  of  the  central  point 
of  the  lower  jaw.  It  presents  a  variety  of  forms ;  it  should 
be  ftdl,  prominent,  and  somewhat  square  in  the  male,  in 
contrast  with  the  more  pointed  form  which  is  so  pleasant 
a  feature  in  women.  Not  unfrequently  a  depression  or 
dimple  overlies  its  centre,  due  to  a  muscle  which  is  here 
attached  to  the  skin  and  which  helps  to  raise  the  tissues 
of  the  chin  in  certain  expressions.  This  muscle  is  called 
the  levator  menti;  it  takes  its  origin  from  the  front  of 
the  lower  jaw,  beneath  the  lower  lip  (Plate  XXVIII,  Fig.  2,  c, 
p.  370).  The  ftiUness  of  the  chin  is  increased  by  the 
quantity  of  fat  which  underlies  the  skin.  In  cases  where 
this  is  abundant  the  chin  is  circumscribed  by  a  fold  below 
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which  defines  it  from  the  ftillness  beneath  the  jaw.  Not 
unfrequently  the  tissues  here  are  so  loaded  with  fat  as  to 
give  rise  to  the  appearance  of  double-chin. 

In  some,  owing  to  the  feeble  development  of  the  lower 
jaw,  the  chin,  instead  of  being  prominent,  recedes.  This 
imparts  a  feeling  of  weakness  to  the  whole  face,  in  striking 
contrast  to  the  look  of  strength  and  determination  associated 
with  a  square  jaw. 

The  other  parts  of  the  skeleton  of  the  face  do  not  require 
much  description,  as  their  form  is  masked  by  the  overlying 
tissues. 

The  shape  of  the  orbits  or  hollows  in  which  the  eyes  are 
lodged  varies  considerably  in  different  races.  The  most 
pronounced  feature,  and  one  which  alters  considerably  the 
appearance  of  the  face,  is  the  overhang  and  projection  of 
the  brows.  This  as  has  been  said,  depends  on  the  presence 
of  large  frontal  sinuses  and  corresponding  brow  ridges — 
a  condition  which  lefids  to  modifications  in  form  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  forehead  in  the  male  as  contrasted  with 
the  female. 

The  form  of  the  nose  depends  on  the  shape  and  size  of  the 
na^al  hones  and  the  arrangement  and  form  of  the  na^al 
cartilages.  In  a  skull  in  which  the  nasal  cartilages  have 
been  destroyed  in  the  process  of  preparation  the  form  of 
the  nasal  aperture  is  like  an  inverted  ace  of  hearts ;  but 
on  looking  at  a  number  of  skulls  of  different  races  it  will 
be  seen  that  this  opening  varies  considerably  in  appear- 
ance. In  the  negroid  races  it  is  broad  and  short,  whilst 
in  the  European  it  is  long  and  narrow.  This  corresponds 
with  the  form  of  the  nose  in  the  living.  The  negro  has 
a  broad  flat  nose,  whilst  in  the  white  man  the  nose  is  long 
and  thin. 

Differences  in  the  form  and  projection  of  the  nasal  bones 
are  associated  with  characteristic  variations  in  the  shape  of 
the  nose  in  the  living.    So  also  the  moulding  of  the  nasal 
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cartilages  plays  an  important  part  in  this  the  most  pro- 
minent feature  of  the  face.  The  disposition  of  the  nostrils 
and  the  form  of  the  end  of  the  nose  depend  on  theat)  struc- 
tures. The  persistence  of  type  in  the  arrangement  of  these 
parts  is  often  remarkable  as  exemplified  in  the  chai*acteristic 
nose  of  the  Jewish  race. 

The  root  of  the  nose  is  very  variable.  Formed  as  it  is 
by  the  nasal  bones,  its  outline  depends  on  the  shape  and 
disposition  of  these  bones.  In  some  the  root  of  the  nose 
is  depressed  and  clearly  marked  by  a  hollow  from  the 
ridge  of  the  brows;  in  others  it* is  more  projecting  and 
carries  down  the  outline  of  the  forehead. 

Further  description  of  this  feature  is  unnecessary.  A  great 
variety  of  shapes  are  met  with,  but  the  student  can  now 
realize  on  what  structures  these  modifications  in  form  depend. 

The  external  auditory  meatus  marks  the  position  of  the 
ear  on  the  skull.  It  is  a  canal  leading  into -the  interior  of 
the  temporal  bone  placed  between  the  articular  hollow  for 
the  lower  jaw-bone,  in  fronts  and  the  projecting  process 
behind,  called  the  mastoid  process,  to  which  the  anterior 
fibres  of  the  stemo-mastoid  are  attached. 

In  front  of  this  aperture  the  temporal  portion  of  the  zygo- 
matic arch  springs. 

Implanted  in  and  surrounding  this  orifice  is  a  convoluted 
leaf  of  cartilage,  which  when  covered  by  skin  forms  the 
shell-like  ear.  Connected  with  the  cartilage  below  is 
a  quantity  of  fatty  tissue  which  forms  the  lobe  of  the  ear. 
trreat  differences  are  seen  in  the  shape  and  size  of  the  ear. 
In  women  it  should  be  small  and  not  projecting,  its  delicacy 
being  enhanced  by  its  colour  and  the  light  and  shade  which 
its  contours  inijmrt.  In  men  it  should  not  be  unduly  large, 
and  should  lie  close  to  the  side  of  the  head 

Unpleasant  forms  are  due  to  irregularities  in  the  folding 
of  the  cartilage  and  a  spreading  out  of  its  edge.  The  lobe 
too  varies,  in  many  being  absent,  whilst  in  others  it  is  not 
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free  in  front,  but  is  tied  down  to  the  tissues  of  the  cheek. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  identify  these  conditions  with 
racial  characteristics,  but  sufficient  has  been  said  to  enable 
the  student  to  judge  for  himself  as  to  the  forms  most  suitable 
for  representation.  Below  and  behind  the  ear  the  hollow 
which  lies  between  the  jaw  in  front  and  the  anterior  border 
of  the  stemo-mastoid  behind  ends  abruptly. 

We  have  hitherto  confined  our  description  to  the  bones, 
cartilages,  and  some  of  the  muscles  which  influence  the 
surface  form  of  the  face ;  but  covering  the  front  of  these, 
and  serving  as  a  mask,  is  an  investment  of  skin  along  with 
fat  and  muscles  It  is  to  this  that  our  attention  must 
next  be  directed.  It  will  be  well,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
study  the  various  openings  on  the  face.  Of  these  there 
are  five — the  mouth,  the  nostrils,  and  the  openings  between 
the  eyelids.  The  orifice  of  the  ear  is  not  included,  as  it 
lies  on  the  side  of  the  head  and  has  already  been  sufficiently 
described. 

All  these  openings  are  liable  to  modification  in  their 
form  by  the  action  of  the  muscles  which  surround  them.  It 
is  largely  to  these  alterations  in  shape  that  the  expression 
of  the  emotions  is  due. 

The  mouth,  the  largest  and  most  important  of  these 
apertures  from  the  point  of  view  of  expression,  is  the  clett 
between  the  lips ;  it  varies  much  in  size  and  in  the  form 
of  its  boundaries.  The  lips  should  be  full  and  rounded,  the 
red  parts  being  clearly  defined  from  the  rest  by  a  more  or 
less  prominent  margin.  The  upper  lip  should  project  some- 
what, so  as  to  throw  part  of  the  under  lip  in  shadow.  The 
form  of  the  upper  lip  is  often  a  feature  of  great  beauty. 
From  the  angles  of  the  mouth  the  red  part  of  the  upper  lip 
should  curve  over  so  as  to  form  an  arch,  the  centre  of  which, 
however,  is  interrupted  by  a  gentle  groove  which  passes 
across  its  middle  from  the  septum  of  the  nose.  As  this 
groove  joins  the  red  edge  of  the  lip  it  breaks  the  continuity 
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of  the  curve  and  imparts  to  it  that  characteristic  appearance 
which  has  been  named  *  Cupid's  bow.'  It  is  just  where  this 
groove  breaks  the  outline  that  the  lip  is  most  prominent. 
The  upper  lip  varies  considerably  in  length  in  different 
individuals,  a  short  lip  being  regarded  as  one  of  the 
attributes  of  ideal  beauty.  The  lower  lip,  though  fiiU, 
should  not  project  as  feir  forwards  as  the  upper.  Beneath 
its  red  part  it  should  be  recurved  and  separated  by  a  broad 
depression  from  the  prominence  of  the  chin,  thus  tending  to 
cast  a  shadow  beneath,  which  helps  to  accentuate  its  curved 
outline.  At  the  angles  of  the  mouth  the  red  parts  of  the 
lips  are  narrowed  down  to  a  line  and  tend  to  be  intumed. 
The  fullness  of  the  tissues  of  the  cheek  here  forms  an  angular 
depression  which,  thrown  in  shadow,  breaks  the  otherwise 
abrupt  union  of  the  upper  and  lower  edges.  The  modelling 
of  these  parts  displays  great  subtilty  of  form  and  imparts 
a  delicacy  and  finish  to  the  curves  of  the  lips.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  here  to  remind  the  reader  of  the  many  defects 
displayed  in  this  feature. 

An  undue  length  of  the  upper  lip,  as  well  as  thinness  or 
excessive  fullness  of  the  red  parts  of  the  lip,  are  characters 
which  should  be  avoided  in  ideal  conceptions,  though  doubt- 
less they  have  their  value  in  the  representation  of  more 
realistic  types.  The  most  remarkable  feature  about  the 
mouth  is  its  extreme  mobility,  a  property  which  we  shall  see 
hereafter  is  of  the  greatest  value  as  a  modifying  influence 
in  expression. 

The  structures  which  determine  the  form  of  the  nose 
have  been  already  described.  The  form  of  the  nostrils  dis- 
plays many  varieties,  according  to  the  shape  of  the  nose. 
These  openings  are  separated  by  the  septum,  which  joins 
the  upper  lip  at  a  point  corresponding  to  its  medifitn  furrow ; 
on  either  side,  the  cartilages  which  form  the  aloe  of  the 
nose  overhang  the  nostrils.  These  cartilages  are  separated 
posteriorly  from  the  AiUness  of  the  cheek  by  a  curvilinear 
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furrow.  Their  lower  borders  are  more  elevated  than  the 
lower  border  of  the  septum,  so  that  in  profile  the  septum 
determines  the  outline,  and  the  aperture  of  the  nostril 
is  seen.  The  shadow  thrown  across  the  nostril  by  the 
overhanging  ala  is  warm  in  tone,  owing  to  the  exposure  of 
the  highly  vascular  membrane  which  lines  the  interior 
of  the  opening.  It  is  worth  noting  at  present  that  the 
alae  of  the  nose  are  slightly  movable,  and  are  to  a  certain 
extent  under  the  control  of  the  will. 

The  size  of  the  eyes  depends  on  the  extent  of  the  surface 
of  the  globe  exposed  between  the  eyelids.  This  naturally 
varies  with  the  length  of  the  fissure  between  ther  lids, 
which  on  the  statement  of  expert  authority  should  form 
one-fifth  of  the  width  of  the  head.  The  two  apertures 
should  be  separated  by  a  width  equal  to  the  length 
of  one. 

With  the  eyes  open,  the  angles  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  upper  and  lower  lids  should  lie  on  the  same  horizontal 
line.  Deviations  from  this  are  not  uncommon,  the  most  re- 
markable being  that  in  which  the  outer  angles  are  raised, 
thus  giving  the  eye  an  oblique  appearance.  It  is  partly  due 
to  this  obliquity  that  the  eyes  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese 
owe  their  distinctive  appearance.  Another  characteristic  of 
these  races  is  the  condition  known  as  epicanthu^ ;  in  this 
the  inner  angle  of  the  eye  is  overhung  by  a  fold  of  skin 
which  passes  downwards  from  the  upper  eyelid.  This 
appearance  is  not  unfrequently  met  with  in  European 
infants,  though  in  them  it  usually  disappears  as  the  child 
grows  up. 

The  globe  of  the  eye  rests  on  a  pad  of  fat  within  the  orbit 
Its  movements  are  controlled  by  the  action  of  six  muscles 
which  are  attached  to  it.  If  the  fat  within  the  orbit  be 
scant  in  amount,  the  eyes  appear  deep-set  and  sunken. 
When  prominent  the  condition  depends  on  the  increase 
in  the  bulk  of  these  supporting  pads. 
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The  setting  of  the  eyes  is  further  affected  by  the  pro- 
minence of  the  brows.  When  these  overhang,  the  eyea 
appear  deep-set.  The  orbital  margin  is  only  recognized 
as  a  surface  form  along  the  brows  and  towards  the  outer 
side.  Below,  the  skin  passes  from  the  lower  lid  to  the 
cheek  without  any  indication  being  given  on  the  surface 
of  the  lower  margin  of  the  orbit. 

Of  the  two  eyelids,  the  upper  is  the  longer  and  the  more 
movable.  The  closing  of  the  eye  is  effected  by  the 
descent  of  the  upper  eyelid,  and  not  by  the  raising  of 
the  lower  lid.  The  margin  of  the  upper  lid  is  more  curved 
than  that  of  the  lower.  Both  margins  are  ftimished  with 
eyelashes,  of  which  the  upper  are  the  longer.  The  margin 
of  the  upper  lid  is  sufficiently  thick  to  throw  a  shadow  on 
the  eyeball  beneath  it.  Viewed  from  the  front  or  side,  the 
surface  of  this  margin  is  not  visible.  The  margin  of  the 
lower  lid,  thinner  than  that  of  the  upper,  is  upturned, 
and,  viewed  from  the  front  in  ordinary  positions,  is 
clearly  visible.  From  its  colour,  and  from  the  fact  that, 
being  a  moist  surface,  it  more  readily  catches  the  light, 
it  forms  an  element  of  much  importance  in  the  drawing 
of  the  eye. 

The  inner  and  outer  angles  between  the  eyelids  differ. 
The  outer  angle,  or  external  canfhus  as  it  is  called,  is  formed 
by  the  upward  curve  of  the  lower  eyelid  beneath  a  fold 
which  is  continuous  with  the  margin  of  the  upper  lid.  In- 
ternally the  two  eyelids  do  not  directly  unite  with  one 
JBinother,  but  are  separated  by  a  small  3-shaped  recess.  Here 
are  found  the  ducts  which  carry  away  the  tears,  and  here 
also  a  small  triangular-shaped  vascular  fold,  which  stretches 
across  the  angle  between  the  lids,  supplies  the  painter  with 
opportunities  of  applying  local  colour.  The  red  tint  of  this 
fold  is  carried  inwards  into  the  recess  aforementioned. 
Passing  inwards  towards  the  root  of  the  nose  from  the  inner 
canthu^,  for  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch,  a  prominent  surface 
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ridge  can  often  be  seen  which  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a 
little  ligament  called  the  tendo  oculi,  which  unites  the  eye- 
lids with  the  inner  wall  of  the  orbit. 

When  the  eyes  are  closed,  as  in  sleep,  the  form  of  the 
upper  lid  depends  on  the  shape  of  the  eyeball.  This  is  not 
a  simple  sphere,  but  consists  of  part  of  a  sphere  of  smaller 
diameter  placed  on  the  front  of  a  larger  one.  It  might  be 
compared  to  a  well-curved  watch-glass  placed  on  the  surface 
of  a  cricket-balL  This  more  prominent  part  of  the  eyeball 
is  called  the  cornea ;  it  corresponds  to  the  coloured  part  of 
the  eye  as  distinct  from  the  white  of  the  eye.  The  white 
of  the  eye  is  due  to  the  white  glistening  fibrous  coat  of  the 
eyeball,  called  the  sclerotic.  This  serves  as  a  protection  for 
the  delicate  contents  within  the  globe.  The  corneal  part 
of  the  eyeball  is  transparent,  and  allows  of  the  transmission 
of  the  colour  of  the  parts  which  lie  within.  The  colour  of 
the  eye  is  due  to  the  pigment  in  the  iris,  a  curtain  which 
serves  to  control  the  amount  of  light  which  enters  the 
interior  of  the  eye.  It  corresponds  to  the  diaphragm 
of  a  photographic  lens,  varying  the  size  of  the  aperture  or 
pupil  through  which  the  light  passes. 

Both  the  cornea  and  sclerotic,  so  far  as  they  are  exposed 
between  the  eyelids,  are  covered  by  a  delicate  membrane, 
called  the  conjunctiva,  which  is  always  kept  moist  by  the 
secretion  of  the  tears  and  thus  reflects  the  light  which  falls 
upon  it.  In  this  way  the  '  high  light/  which  is  so  important 
a  detail  in  the  drawing  of  the  eye,  is  accounted  for.  The 
presence  or  absence  of  this  high  light  and  its  position  will- 
vary  with  the  direction  of  the  light  falling  on  the  eye  of  the 
model.  A  misuse  of  this  high  light  is  frequently  seen  in 
productions  of  *  artist '  photographers. 

When  the  eye  is  open  the  upper  eyelid  is  withdrawn 
within  a  deep  fold,  which  repeats  more  or  less  accurately 
the  curve  described  by  its  free  margin.  Above  this  fold  the 
tissues  form  a  fullness  which  is  continuous   above  with 
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the  projecting  brows.  Variations  in  the  outline  of  these 
details  are  of  course  numerous,  and  alter  with  the  ex- 
pression and  the  modelling  of  the  parts. 

Expression  is  in  great  part  due  to  the  modifications  which 
take  place  in  the  form  and  outline  of  the  features  which 
have  just  been  described,  but  the  study  of  the  subject  is 
beset  with  many  difficulties,  and  is  by  no  means  so  easy 
as  at  first  appears.  To  take  a  case  in  point,  the  differences 
between  the  expression  of  terror  and  horror  are  but  slight, 
yet  so  marked  that  there  is  no  mistaking  them.  Horror  is 
not  necessarily  associated  with  fear,  nor  terror  with  disgust, 
yet  both  are  remarkable  for  the  general  similarity  in  the 
mode  of  their  representation.  The  analysis  of  these  differ- 
ences is  by  no  means  easy,  and  many  subtilties  are  apt 
to  escape  the  casual  observer.  The  artist  may  rely  on  his 
models  for  their  outward  shape,  but  it  is  only  exception- 
ally that  he  can  trust  to  those  means  for  the  inspiration 
which  quickens  his  forms  and  gives  life  and  directness  to 
their  actions.  Herein  lies  the  difference  between  the 
mechanical  translator  of  what  he  sees  and  the  artist  who 
endows  with  his  own  sentiments  the  scenes  he  represents. 
Fortunately  all  have  not  the  same  way  of  looking  at 
things;  the  same  object  appeals  to  people  in  different 
ways,  one  relying  on  breadth  of  treatment  for  effect,  whilst 
another  depends  on  details  which  may  have  escaped  general 
recognition. 

So  it  is  with  the  study  of  expression :  the  broader  effects 
are  easily  attained  by  what  one  may  almost  term  conven- 
tional methods.  It  is  only  when  the  more  delicate  shades 
of  difference  are  treated  that  we  recognize  the  master  hand. 
This  comes  home  to  us  in  our  experience  of  the  stage.  We 
acknowledge  success  and  condemn  failure  almost  intuitively. 
When  the  mimicry  of  the  actor  falls  short  of  our  standard 
of  experience  we  do  not  hesitate  to  criticize  his  performance 
adversely,  yet  how  often  are  we  unable  to  explain  the  reasons 
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of  his  failure !  He  has  missed  appealing  to  us  because  he 
has  not  seemed  natural,  for  though  he  has  employed  all  the 
conventionalities  of  his  art  he  has  omitted  the  niceties 
which  give  refinement  and  force  to  his  conception. 

It  is  the  recognition  of  these  details  and  shades  of  differ- 
ence that  enable  us  at  once  to  place  our  finger  on  the  weak 
spot,  and  it  is  only  by  prolonged  study  and  careful  observa- 
tion that  we  can  hope  to  attain  to  anything  like  excellence 
in  this  respect.  Fortunately  we  are  able  to  avail  ourselves  of 
the  experience  of  a  great  teacher,  Darwin,  whose  book  on 
the  Expression  of  the  Emotions  is  a  masterpiece  of  thought- 
ful inquiry,  has  given  us  a  striking  exposition  of  the  manner 
in  which  these  problems  should  be  attacked.  The  student 
will  be  well  repaid  if  he  reads  this  book,  for  not  only  will  his 
interest  be  aroused,  but  his  spirit  of  inquiry  and  observation 
will  be  quickened. 

It  is  outside  the  scope  of  this  work  to  attempt  anything 
like  a  full  consideration  of  this  subject,  and  in  the  following 
pages  only  a  few  of  the  more  striking  facts  are  referred  to. 

As  has  been  said,  expression  largely  depends  on  the 
alteration  in  the  form  of  the  features  by  muscular  means,  but 
the  student  may  be  reminded  that  action  is  not  confined 
to  the  facial  muscles  alone.  Attitude  and  posture  largely 
assist  us  in  the  expression  of  the  emotions ;  the  pose  of 
the  body,  the  turn  of  the  head,  the  position  of  the  hands, 
all  bear  a  part. 

There  are  changes  due  to  other  factors,  as  for  instance 
the  blood-vessels  and  their  contents.  In  certain  conditions 
of  excitement  the  heart  beats  faster,  the  blood-vessels  are 
filled  with  more  blood,  and  the  countenance  becomes  suf- 
Aised.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  emotions  associated 
with  a  great  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the 
cutaneous  vessels,  attended  by  a  death-like  pallor  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  body.  These  changes  in  the  circulation  react, 
too,  on  other  organs  and  systems ;   thus  the  eye  becomes 
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more  brilliant  in  certain  forms  of  excitement,  due  to  an 
increase  in  the  tension  of  its  contents,  whereas  in  other 
conditions,  as  in  extreme  prostration  through  fear  &c., 
it  lacks  much  of  its  natural  lustre.  Again,  perspiration  is 
a  result  of  similar  influences,  and,  curiously  enough,  this 
transudation  through  the  pores  of  the  skin  is  associated 
either  with  increase  or  decrease  in  the  amount  of  blood 
in  the  cutaneous  capillaries.  Brcference  need  only  be  made 
to  the  occurrence  of  a  cold  and  clammy  sweat  in  states  of 
terror  to  verify  this  fact.  Blushing  is  also  due  to  vas- 
cular changes  dependent  on  nervous  influence,  but  as  the 
quality  of  a  blush  as  contrasted  with  a  general  height- 
ening of  the  colour  depends  upon  its  transient  nature 
it  is  outside  the  scope  of  pictorial  representation.  A 
moment's  consideration  will  enable  the  reader  to  realize 
that,  whilst  the  contraction  of  the  facial  muscles  is  under 
the  influence  of  our  will,  the  vascular  and  nervous  pheno- 
mena above  referred  to  are  beyond  our  control,  and  hence 
beyond  our  powers  of  mimicry,  so  that  in  representing  the 
various  emotions  the  artist  must  rely  on  his  own  experience 
and  observations  rather  than  on  the  conventional  efforts  of 
his  model. 

It  is  with  the  first  group  of  phenomena,  viz.  those 
due  to  the  contraction  of  the  facial  muscles,  that  we 
are  mainly  concerned.  In  discussing  these  we  must  bear 
in  mind  that  the  openings  on  the  face  are  each  associated 
with  a  particular  sense :  the  eye  with  sight,  the  nose  with 
smell,  and  the  mouth  with  taste :  moreover  the  nose  and  the 
mouth  are  also  concerned  with  the  admission  of  air  t^ 
the  lungs.  The  bearing  of  these  facts  will  be  seen  here- 
after, when  we  come  to  realize  that  certain  emotions  are 
associated  more  or  less  distinctly  with  certain  of  these 
senses.  Thus  the  turning  away  of  the  eyes  in  shame  the 
sniffing  associated  with  a  disdainful  look  and  the  move- 
ments of  the  lips  frequently  observed  in  the  expression  of 
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disgust,  are  proof  of  the  association  of  these  emotions  with 
particular  sense  organs.  A  person  ashamed  does  not  look 
one  in  the  face;  the  sniffing  in  disdain  implies  that  a 
person  has  made  himself  offensive  by  his  odour ;  and  in  dis- 
gust the  same  meaning  is  conveyed  as  if  by  the  movement 
of  the  lips  on  an  unsavoury  morsel. 

The  muscles  of  expression  may  be  grouped  in  the 
following  way,  viz.  those  which  influence  the  movement 
of  the  scalp,  and  particularly  that  part  of  it  which  forms 
the  covering  of  the  forehead,  and  those  which  control  the 
form  of  the  various  apertures  of  the  face,  i.  e.  the  eyes, 
nose,  and  mouth. 

The  scalp  consists  of  the  tissues  overlying  the  brain- 
case,  from  the  brows  in  front  to  the  external  occipital 
protuberance  behind.  The  part  of  this  which  covers  the 
forehead  is  free  from  hair,  that  behind  forms  the  hairy 
scalp.  It  is  loosely  connected  with  the  underlying  bones, 
so  that  it  can  be  moved  backwards  and  forwards  on 
them.  The  freedom  of  this  movement  varies  very  consi- 
derably in  different  individuals.  Many  possess  this  power 
to  a  remarkable  degree,  whilst  in  others  it  is  almost 
absent. 

These  movements  are  effected  by  the  action  of  certain 
muscles — most  important  of  which  is  the  occipito,  frontalis. 
This  muscle  consists  of  two  thin  fleshy  portions  with  an 
intermediate  fibrous  sheet,  called  the  epicranial  aponeurosis. 
The  occipital  part  of  the  muscle  covers  the  back  of  the 
head  and  is  attached  to  the  ridge  on  the  occipital  bone 
called  the  superior  curved  line.  This  corresponds  to  the 
junction  of  the  tissues  of  the  neck  with  the  back  of 
the  head.  Superiorly  the  fleshy  fibres  are  connected 
with  the  hinder  part  of  the  epicranial  aponeurosis.  The 
frontal  part  of  the  muscle  overlies  the  forehead:  it  has 
no  bony  attachment.  Superiorly  it  arises  from  the  fore 
part  of  the  epicranial  aponeurosis,  and  inferiorly  is  inserted 
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into  the  skin  of  the  brows  and  the  root  of  the  nose  (Plate 
XXVIII,  Figs.  1,  2,  n,  q,  ij,  p.  370). 

"When  thia  muscle  contracts  it  raises  the  skin  of  the 
forehead,  as  in  the  expression  of  surprise,  and  throws 
it  into  a  series  of  folds,  which  repeat  iairly  accurately 
the  curves  of  the  eyebrows.  Descending  from  the  frontalis, 
on  either  side  of  the  middle  line  and  over  the  root 
of  the  nose,  are  two  little  muscular  slips  called  the  pyrU' 
midales  nasi.  These  have  their  fixed  points  below,  and 
are  attached  in  part  to  the  outer  sur&ce  of  the  nasal  bones, 
and  in  part  to  the  aponeorosia  which  overlies  the  car- 
tilages of  the  nose.  When  these  muscles  act  they  therefore 
draw  down  the  skin  of  the  forehead  towards  the  centre ; 
this  is  accompanied  by  a  depression  of  the  inner  ends 
of  the  eyebrows  and  a  wrinkling  of  the  skin  over  the 
root  of  the  nose.  Such  movements  are  associated  with  ex- 
pressions of  displeasure,  as  in  frowning  (Plate  XXYUI,  m). 

The  corrugatores  aupercilii  muscles  occupy  an  oblique 
position  above  the  inner  half  of  the  brows,  one  on  either 
side.  They  lie  under  cover  of  the  frontalis,  and  arise  from 
the  bony  arch  of  ihe  orbit  on  either  side  of  and  slightly 
above  the  root  of  the  nose;  spreading  outwards  and  up- 
wards  they  become  attached  to  the  skin  over  the  middle 
of  the  eyebrows.  When  these  muscles  contract,  the  skin 
over  the  outer  part  of  the  forehead  is  drawn  inwards,  and 
a  series  of  central  longitudinal  folds  is  produced.  The 
muscle  is  usually  combined  in  its  action  with  the  foregoing, 
that  is  to  say  either  with  elevation  or  depression  of  the  skin 
of  the  forehead.  In  this  way  the  transverse  folds  produced 
by  the  frontalis  and  pyramidalis  are  modified  in  the 
middle  line.  In  combination  with  the  central  part  of 
the  frontalis  the  corrugatores  supercilii  cause  the  eyebrows 
to  become  oblique,  and  pucker  the  skin  in  the  centre  of 
the  forehead,  aa  in  the  expression  of  grief  In  associated 
action  with  the  pyramidales  muscles  they  help  to  emphasize 
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strongly  compressed  against  the  front  of  the  globe,  which 
is  slightly  pushed  backward  at  the  same  time  that  the  lids 
are  carried  a  little  inwards  towards  the  bony  attachment 
of  the  muscle  (Plate  XXVIII,  Figs,  i,  2,  Z,  p.  370). 

The  eye  is  opened  by  the  action  of  a  muscle  called  the 
levator  palpebrae  superioris  (the  elevator  of  the  upper  lid). 
This  muscle  lies  within  the  orbit,  and  is  attached  to  the 
deep  surface  of  the  upper  eyelid.  Its  action  is  sufficiently 
expressed  by  its  name. 

The  eye  plays  a  most  important  part  in  the  expression  of 
the  emotions.  The  changes  met  with  in  it  are  due  to  several 
causes.  First,  its  brilliancy  may  be  increased  or  diminished 
according  to  the  increase  or  decrease  in  the  tension  of  the 
contents  of  the  eyeball.  These  changes  are  beyond  our 
control,  and  are  associated  with  exalted  feelings  on  the 
one  hand  and  a  sense  of  depression  on  the  other.  In  the 
former  state  the  eye  is  bright,  whilst  in  the  latter  it  appears 
dull.  An  increase  in  the  tears  which  bathe  the  surface  of 
the  eyeball  leads  to  the  more  ready  reflection  of  the  light 
from  the  moist,  exposed  surfaces.  An  excessive  increase 
leads  to  the  shedding  of  the  tears  which  takes  place  in 
certain  violent  and  uncontrollable  emotions. 

The  movements  of  the  eyeball,  which'  are  distinct  from 
those  of  the  eyelids,  have  a  definite  influence  on  expression. 
The  downcast  eye  indicative  of  shame,  the  upturned  eye 
suggestive  of  devotion,  the  averted  eye  associated  with 
the  expressions  of  disgust  and  aversion,  the  downward  and 
sidelong  look  in  contempt,  are  all  well-marked  examples. 

Lastly,  we  have  the  relation  of  the  opening  of  the  eyelids 
to  consider.  In  such  emotions  as  surprise,  terror,  and  horror 
the  eyes  are  widely  opened. 

The  partial  closure  of  the  lids  may  be  associated  with 
a  contemptuous  look,  in  which  the  suggestion  is  that  the 
person  is  not  worth  looking  at,  and  that  we  would  experience 
little  loss  if  we  shut  him  out  from  our  sight.    Narrowing 
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Though  man  is  unable  to  open  and  close  the  nostrils^  he 
yet  possesses  a  considerable  amount  of  control  over  the  size 
of  these  apertures.  This  \a  effected  by  the  movements  of 
the  nstsal  cartilages.  The  reader  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
nose  is  not  only  the  organ  of  the  special  sense  of  smell, 
but  is  also  one  of  the  channels  through  which  air  passes 
to  and  fro  in  respiration ;  hence  the  muscles  which  control 
the  movements  of  these  cartilages  are  concerned  with  the 
changes  in  the  form  of  the  nostril  which  accompany  forced 
respiration,  as  well  as  those  which  are  associated  with  the 
perception  of  smell. 

Of  these  muscles  the  most  important  are  the  compressor 
naris,  the  levator  aloe  nasi,  and  the  depressor  alae  nasi. 

The  compressor  muscles  are  placed  on  either  side  of  the 
nose.  They  arise  from  the  upper  jawbone,  close  to  the  bony 
margin  of  the  nasal  aperture.  Spreading  out  in  a  fan- 
shaped  manner  on  the  sides  of  the  nose^  they  are  inserted 
into  a  thin  aponeurotic  expansion  which  stretches  across 
the  bridge  of  the  nose.  Overlying,  as  these  muscles  do,  the 
cartilaginous  part  of  the  nose,  when  they  contract  they  tend 
to  depress  the  cartilages  and  so  compress  the  alae,  as  they 
overhang  the  nostrils  (Plate  XXYTII,  Figs,  i,  2,  j,  p.  370). 

The  levator  alae  nasi  forms  part  of  a  muscle  called  the 
levator  labii  superioris  et  alae  nasi  It  takes  origin  above 
from  the  bone  in  front  of  the  orbital  margin,  and  close  to 
the  root  of  the  nose ;  its  fibres  pass  downwards  along  the 
side  of  the  nose  and  are  inserted  into  the  wings  or  alae 
of  the  nostril.  As  its  name  implies,  this  muscle  raises  the 
wings  of  the  nose  and  hence  dilates  the  nostril,  as  in  the  act 
of  sniffing.  Its  action  is  associated  with  an  elevation  of 
the  upper  lip  at  the  same  time,  from  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  fibres  which  arise  from  the  same  bony  attachment  pass 
down  to  be  inserted  into  the  upper  lip ;  hence  the  name  given 
to  the  whole  muscle  (Plate  XXV ITT,  Figs,  i,  2,  Jk,  p.  370). 

The  depressor  alae  nasi  takes  origin  fix)m  the  upper  jaw- 
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bone,  immediately  above  the  front  teeth.  Its  fibres  pass 
upwards  to  be  inserted  in  part  into  the  septum  of  the  nose, 
in  part  into  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  wings  of  the  nostril. 
The  muscle  draws  down  the  septum  and  assists  the  com- 
pressor in  depressing  the  alae  of  the  nose  and  narrowing 
the  nostril.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  movements 
of  the  alae  are  imperceptible  in  respiration.  In  violent 
inspiratory  efforts  after  prolonged  muscular  exercise,  or  in 
conditions  of  intense  excitement  accompanied  by  deep  in- 
spirations, the  dilatation  of  the  nostrils  becomes  a  character- 
istic feature.  When  we  wish  to  analyze  more  carefully  the 
nature  of  a  particular  odour  we  draw  the  air  up  forcibly  into 
the  nose  and  then  contract  the  orifice  so  as  to  prevent  its 
escape.  These  are  the  sniffing  movements,  movements  which 
are  often  the  involuntary  accompaniment  of  such  expres- 
sions as  contempt  and  disdain  (Plate  XXVIII,  Figs.  1,2,  i). 

Of  all  the  features  the  mouth  is  the  most  mobile  and  the 
most  under  our  control  Though  many  of  its  movements 
are  in  a  sense  involuntarily  associated  with  certain  moods, 
yet  they  may  be  checked  by  the  exercise  of  the  will. 
In  like  manner  we  can,  with  a  certain  degree  of  success, 
simulate  by  the  voluntary  contraction  of  some  of  its  muscles 
the  expressions  which  are  habitually  dependent  on  the  more 
or  less  co-ordinated  action  of  these  muscles. 

The  mouth  ranks  first  therefore  as  a  modifying  agent  in 
the  appearance  of  the  features.  The  slight  upturning  of 
the  angles  of  the  mouth  imparts  to  the  face  an  altogether 
different  appearance  from  that  displayed  when  the  angles 
are  down-drawn.  In  support  of  the  view  that  the  mouth  is 
such  an  important  factor  in  the  determination  of  expression 
we  have  only  to  take  into  consideration  the  number  of 
muscles  which  surround  it. 

Generally  speaking,  the  muscles  of  the  mouth  may  be 
divided  into  groups  according  to  their  action.  There  is 
a  closing  muscle  called  the   orbicularis  oris.    There  are 
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muscles  which  raise  the  upper  lip,  others  which  elevate  the 
angle  ;  some  which  retract  the  angles,  and  some  which  draw 
them  down;  and,  finally,  there  are  those  which  depress 
the  lower  lip. 

The  orbicularis  oris  consists  of  an  oval  sheet  of  muscle 
of  considerable  thickness  which  surrounds  the  orifice  of  the 
mouth.  Its  inner  edge  corresponds  to  the  red  margins  of 
the  lips.  Its  outer  border  spreads  upwards  towards  the  base 
of  the  nose,  outwards  towards  the  cheek,  and  downwards  as 
low  as  the  furrow  which  separates  the  lower  lip  from  the 
chin.  The  muscle  is  connected  by  slender  slips  with  both 
upper  and  lower  jaws,  above  and  beneath  the  front  teeth. 
The  bulk  of  the  muscle,  however,  is  made  up  of  fibres  which 
pass  across  from  side  to  side  and  turn  upwards  and  down- 
wards at  the  angles  of  the  mouth.  The  outer  border  of  the 
muscle  is  blended  with  the  various  elevators  and  depressors 
of  the  lips  and  angles,  and  is  also  intimately  connected  with 
the  muscles  of  the  cheeks.  The  muscle  closes  the  mouth 
and  brings  the  lips  together  ;  it  also  narrows  the  mouth  and 
causes  the  lips  to  protrude  (Plate  XXVIII,  Figs,  i,  2.  gr,  p.  370). 

The  elevators  of  the  upper  lip  are  two  in  number.  One 
has  been  already  in  part  described,  viz.  the  levator  labii 
Huperioris  et  alae  nasi.  The  fibres  of  this  muscle  which  pass 
to  the  lip  are  blended  with  the  orbicularis  on  either  side 
of  the  wings  of  the  nostrils  (Plate  XXVIII,  Figs,  i,  2,  Jc). 

The  levator  labii  superioris  proprius,  or  special  elevator 
of  the  upper  lip,  arises  from  the  front  of  the  upper  jaw-bone, 
close  to  the  lower  margin  of  the  orbit ;  it  is  more  or  less 
united  with  the  preceding  muscle,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
tissues  of  the  upper  lip  (Plate  XXVIII,  Figs,  i,  2,  s). 

The  elevators  of  the  angles  of  the  mouth  are  the  levator 
anguli  oris  and  the  zygomaticus  major  and  minor. 

The  levator  anguli  oris  arises  from  the  front  of  the  upper 
jawbone  under  cover  of  the  levator  labii  superioris  pro- 
prius,  and  passes  downwards  and  slightly  outwards  to  be 
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sometimes  called  the  qtiadrattis  menti,  it  passes  upwards  and 
is  inserted  into  the  tissues  of  the  lower  lip,  blending  with 
the  orbicularis  oris.  The  action  of  this  muscle  is  assisted  by 
the  fibres  of  the  platysma  (Plate  XXVIII,  Figs,  i,  2,  d,  p.  370). 

The  levator  nienti  is  a  small  muscle  which  arises  from  the 
front  of  the  lower  jaw,  below  the  front  teeth.  Sunning  down- 
wards and  forwards,  it  spreads  out  and  is  inserted  into  the 
skin  of  the  chin.  By  raising  the  chin,  as  its  name  implies, 
it  also  elevates  the  lower  lip  and  protrudes  it  (Plate  XXVIII, 
Fig.  2,  c,  p.  370). 

The  action  of  the  various  muscles  on  the  form  of  the 
mouth  has  been  referred  to  as  each  has  been  described,  but 
a  moment's  reflection  will  enable  the  reader  to  understand 
the  complexity  of  form  which  is  the  result  of  their  combined 
action.  Not  only  is  this  the  case  when  the  lips  are  closed,  but 
an  altogether  different  shape  may  be  given  to  the  open 
mouth  by  the  squaring  of  the  angles  or  the  intuming  and 
protrusion  of  the  lips. 

Note  also  how  the  mouth  is,  like  the  nose,  associated  with 
a  special  sense,  viz.  that  of  taste,  and  also  with  the  respiratory 
ftmction.  In  association  with  taste  we  frequently  have 
movements  expressive  of  pleasure  or  disgust,  movements 
such  as  would  be  performed  by  the  lips  on  the  reception 
of  a  tasty  bit  or  the  rejection  of  an  unsavoury  morseL 

The  mouth  is  not  only  a  channel  through  which  air  may 
enter  and  pass  from  the  lungs,  but  also  exercises  an  important 
influence  in  speech  and  voice-production.  In  making 
a  violent  muscular  effort  after  the  chest  has  been  filled  with 
air  the  mouth  is  firmly  closed  to  prevent  its  escape.  On  the 
completion  of  the  action  the  mouth  is  again  opened  and  the 
air  expelled  from  the  lungs.  Under  ordinary  and  healthy 
conditions  the  nose  alone  suffices  for  the  purposes  of 
respiration,  but  under  exceptional  circumstances,  when  the 
respiratory  efforts  are  much  increased,  the  mouth  is  often 
made  use  of  to  enable  us  to  get  more  breath.    So  delicate 
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and  precise  are  the  forms  given  to  the  lips  in  speech  that 
advantage  is  taken  of  this  circumstance  to  enable  the  deaf 
and  dumb  to  read  by  sight  the  words  which  fall  from  the 
lips  of  a  speaker  they  cannot  hear.  A  striking  example 
of  the  characteristic  appearance  of  the  mouth  and  lips  in 
the  production  of  certain  notes  is  seen  in  the  figures  on 
the  sculptured  frieze  executed  by  Luca  della  Eobbia,  in 
conjunction  with  Donatello,  for  the  organ  gallery  of  the 
cathedral  at  Florence.  The  visitor  to  the  Uffizi  Gallery  has 
no  difficulty  in  determining  from  the  expression  of  the 
singers  the  character  of  the  voice. 

The  mouth  is  opened  widely  in  surprise  and  awe.  So  also  in 
disgust  and  laughter,  though  the  forms  are  very  different.  A 
vacant,  silly  look  is  often  given  to  the  face  by  an  open  mouth. 

A  firmly  closed  mouth  is  expressive  of  determination. 
The  closure  of  the  jaws  and  the  opening  of  the  mouth  so 
as  to  show  the  clenched  teeth  are  suggestive  of  hatred,  and 
hint  at  the  use  of  the  teeth  as  weapons  of  offence. 

The  upturned  angles  are  characteristic  of  the  merry 
moods,  whilst  a  down-drawn  mouth  is  associated  with  less 
pleasant  emotions. 

In  connexion  with  these  alterations  in  the  shape  of  the 
mouth  it  is  well  to  note  how  furrows,  which  play  an 
important  part  in  expression,  become  developed.  The 
most  important  of  these  is  the  naso-labial  furrow.  This 
separates  the  rounded  form  of  the  cheek  from  the  wing 
of  the  nose,  and,  sweeping  downwards  and  outwards,  fades 
away  imperceptibly  towards  the  angle  of  the  mouth. 
Coincident  with  certain  movements  of  the  mouth,  this 
furrow  is  emphasized  and  altered  in  its  direction.  In 
laughter  and  crying  it  is  much  deepened  and  curved. 
It  is  deepened  above  when  the  skin  on  the  side  of  the 
nose  is  drawn  up  and  wrinkled,  and  it  is  straightened 
when  the  angles  of  the  mouth  are  depressed.  The  furrow 
may  either  be  carried  round  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  or 
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may  be  replaced  by  another  which  continues  the  curve 
of  the  upper  lip  downwards  and  outwards. 

Beference  has  been  already  made  to  the  association  of 
facial  expression  with  gesture  and  pose  of  the  body.  As 
Professor  Cleland  ^  has  pointed  out,  gesture  largely  depends 
on  the  association  of  mental  with  physical  conditions. 
Moral  rectitude,  as  expressed  in  indignation,  is  associated 
with  a  straightening  of  the  figure ;  mental  depression  is  in- 
dicated by  a  lack  of  energy  in  the  movements  of  the  body. 

In  like  manner  certain  emotions  are  expressed  by  gestures 
which  have  a  purely  physical  basis.  We  often  convey  the 
meaning  that  we  wish  to  avoid  or  shun  a  thing  by  putting 
up  the  hands  as  if  to  push  it  aside.  We  bend  the  body 
forward  and  approach  what  pleases  us,  or  indicate  by  the 
direction  of  a  wave  of  the  hand  whether  we  desire  a  person 
to  approach  or  leave  us.  These  examples  are  sufficient  to 
enable  the  reader  to  appreciate  the  physical  reasons  for 
the  gestures  so  frequently  employed. 

In  providing  a  short  summary  of  the  more  striking 
characteristics  of  some  of  the  expressed  emotions  the  details 
must  necessarily  be  brief  and  the  selection  fer  fix)m  complete. 

Sir  Charles  Bell^  laid  it  down  as  a  general  rule  that 
*in  all  the  exhilarating  emotions  the  eyebrows,  eyelids, 
the  nostrils,  and  angles  of  the  mouth  are  raised;  in  the 
depressing  passions  it  is  the  reverse.' 

To  this  may  be  added  the  suggestive  remarks  of  Professor 
Cleland,  that  'expression  for  the  information  of  others 
is  most  liable  to  be  made  with  the  mouth,  the  organ  of 
communication  with  the  world;  while  expressions  that 
betray  thoughts  unintentionally  to  the  outer  world  are 
most  liable  to  begin  in  the  eye  and  forehead.' 

In   the   expression   of  suffering  as   shown  in  a  crying 

'  Evolution,  Expression,  and  Sensation,  by  John  Cleland,  M.D ,  F.R.S. 
Glasgow :  James  Maclchose. 

'  The  Anatomy  of  Expression,    Third  edition,  1844. 
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Laughter  is  expressed  by  the  opening  of  the  month,  the 
angles  of  which  are  either  drawn  back,  as  in  the  broad 
grin,  or  drawn  back  and  upturned.  The  upper  lip  ia 
slightly  raised,  the  naso-labial  Airrow  is  deepened  and 
curved  round  the  angles  of  the  mouth.  The  skin  over 
the  nose  is  finely  wrinkled,  and  the  eyebrows  are  slightly 
lowered.  The  eyes  are  partially  closed  by  the  contraction 
of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  which  also  wrinkles  tJie 
skin  around  the  lids.  The  eyes  themselves  are  bright  and 
sparkling,  due  to  the  acceleration  of  the  circulation  within 
them. 

Devotion  ia  associated  with  an  upturned  face  and  eyes, 
and  hands  either  clasped  or  crossed  on  the  breast. 

Reflection,  abstraction,  and  meditation  are  characterized 
by  slight  &owning  movements  and  a  vacant  look  in  the  eyes, 
due  to  the  fact  that  we  are  '  staring  at  nothing  in  particular.' 
The  eyes  are  not  concentrated  on  any  object,  and  sometimes 
are  slightly  divergent,  conveying  just  the  suggestion  of 
a  squint. 

Ill-temper  is  suggested  by  a  frown  and  the  depression  of 
the  angles  of  the  mouth  ;  sulkiness,  by  a  pouting  of  the  lips, 
accompanied  with  a  downward  turn  of  the  angles. 

Determination  is  indicated  by  a  finn  closure  of  the 
mouth,  accompanied  by  a  deep  inspiratory  effort,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  whole  muscular  system  is  ready  for 
action.  A  nod,  as  when  &  person  says  '  I'll  do  it,'  frequently 
accentuates  the  expression. 

Shyness,  on  the  other  hand,  is  often  associated  with 
blushing,  and  a  desire  to  avoid  looking  one  in  the  face. 
As  suggested  by  the  averted  or  down-turned  head,  shyness 
and  shame  are  very  much  alike,  though  the  former  is 
often  distinguished  from  the  latter  by  a  pouting  of  the  lipa. 

In  rage  the  circulation  is  much  affected  ;  the  face  reddens 
and  the  veins  of  the  neck  and  forehead  become  distended. 
In  other  cases  pallor  is  a  marked  feature ;  the  person  so 
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affected  becomes  *  white  with  rage.'  The  chest  heaves 
with  the  more  violent  respiratory  efforts,  and  the  nostrils 
quiver,  the  mouth  is  closed,  and  the  teeth  are  firmly 
clenched.  At  times  the  lips  are  protruded,  or,  it  may  be, 
retracted,  so  as  to  show  the  teeth.  The  brows  are  frowning, 
and  the  eye  is  bright  and  flashing;  the  hair  may  bristle, 
and  the  voice  is  affected — it  *  sticks  in  the  throat '  aud'  is 
often  trembling  and  discordant.  The  fists  are  frequently 
closed  as  if  to  strike,  but  in  extremes  of  passion  the  move- 
ments of  the  hands  and  arms  may  be  purposeless. 

Indignation  differs  only  in  degree  from  rage.  The  pulse 
is  slightly  quickened  and  the  colour  heightened  ;  the  eye  is 
bright,  and  the  wings  of  the  nostrils  are  raised  ;  the  mouth 
is  commonly  compressed.  Respiration  is  hurried,  and  the 
figure  is  drawn  up  and  the  head  thrown  somewhat  back. 

Sneering  is  characterized  by  an  upturned  and  averted 
face  and  a  retraction  of  the  upper  lip  so  as  to  expose  the 
*  eye  '  or  '  canine '  tooth.  As  Darwin  has  pointed  out,  this 
reveals  man's  ancestry,  for  the  action  is  the  same  as  that 
of  a  snarling  dog  when  showing  his  fighting  teeth  or  canines, 
preparatory  to  a  tussle  with  his  antagonist 

In  disdain  the  expression  is  accompanied  with  a  partial 
closure  of  the  eyelids,  as  if  the  person  looked  at  were 
disagreeable  to  the  sight  or  unworthy  of  a  glance.  In 
contempt  the  upturned  and  wrinkled  nose  suggests  an  offen- 
sive odour,  whilst  in  disgust  the  movements  of  the  lips  or 
the  clearing  of  the  throat  convey  the  impression  that  the 
person  so  moved  is  endeavouring  to  rid  himself  of  an  ill 
taste  or  some  imsavoury  mouthful. 

Helplessness  is  usually  suggested  by  elevated  eyebrows 
and  wrinkled  forehead.  The  mouth  is  usually  open  and  the 
head  bent  to  the  side.  The  elbows  are  placed  by  the  side, 
and  the  palms  are  upturned  and  open.  A  shrug  of  the 
shoulders  helps  to  emphasize  the  expression. 

The  expressions  of  attention,  surprise,  astonishment,  and 
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terror  are  closely  allied,  and  may  Eucceed  each  other  In 
an  apparently  natnral  sequence.  In  attention  the  eyebrows 
are  elevated  and  the  forehead  is  wrinkled,  and  the  opening 
of  the  eyes  and  mouth  corresponds  to  the  degree  of  sur- 
prise or  astonishment.  In  admiration  the  same  appearances 
are  seen,  bnt  here  the  mouth  expands  into  a  smile,  and  the 
eye  brightens. 

Fear,  on  the  other  hand,  is  accompanied  by  pallor. 
A  clammy  sweat  often  breaks  out  on  the  surface  of 
the  skin,  the  mouth  ia  dry,  the  heart  beats  violently,  and 
there  is  trembling  all  over. 

In  terror  these  phenomena  are  all  accentuated.  A  deathlike 
pallor  overspreads  the  surface-  The  nostrils  are  dilated  and 
the  breathing  is  laboured.  There  is  gulping  of  the  throat 
and  a  convulsive  movement  of  the  lips.  The  eyeballs 
protrude  and  roll  from  side  to  side ;  the  cheeks  are 
trembling,  and  beads  of  perspiration  roll  down  them.  The 
violent  contractioii  of  the  platysma  causes  the  wrinkling 
of  the  skin  of  the  side  of  the  lower  jaw  ELud  neck,  and 
drags  down  the  angles  of  the  opened  mouth.  The  person 
BO  affected  is  utterly  unnerved  and  bordering  on  a  state 
of  collapse. 

Horror,  as  distinct  from  terror,  is  characterized  by  con- 
tracted brows  with  no  loss  of  energy.  The '  body  is  in  a 
state  of  extreme  tension,  but  the  victim  of  this  sensation 
is  not  unnerved  by  fear,  and  has  not  lost  control  over  his 
actions. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  merely  necessary  to  remind  the  reader 
that  when  an  expression  becomes  habitual  the  cast  of  the 
features  is  moulded  thereby.  The  face  of  a  sleeping  child 
is  calm  and  expressionless ;  it  is  as  it  were  the  clay  on  which 
nature  is  going  to  stamp  the  character  of  the  man,  for 
expression  uncontrolled  is  but  the  outward  evidence  of  the 
working  of  the  mind.  According  to  the  disposition  of 
the  individual,  so  the  features  become  set.     We  recognize 
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a  morose  and  ill-tempered  man  by  his  look,  for  in  tim 
the  habitual  mood  has  become  more  or  less  permanently 
expressed  by  every  feature  in  his  face. 

One  example  is  su£Scient  to  enable  the  reader  to  recall 
many  others  in  which  the  general  temperament  is  as  charac- 
teristically  displayed. 


c  o 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


PROPORTION. 


Discussed  from  the  aesthetic  standpoint,  proportion  re- 
solves itself  into  a  question  of  taste  and  education.  Beyond 
the  fact  that  the  ideal  must  always  depend  on  a  knowledge 
of  the  real,  the  artist  is  not  bound  down  by  any  hard- 
and-fast  rules.  His  aim  is  to  represent  what  seems  pleasing 
to  him ;  he  may,  for  purposes  of  his  own,  emphasize  certain 
points  at  the  expense  of  others.  This  need  not  necessarily 
weaken  his  design;  on  the  contrary,  it  often  gives  point 
and  power  to  it.  Especially  is  this  the  case  in  regard 
to  the  proportions  of  the  human  figure.  A  c€Lnon  of  pro- 
portion in  strict  accordance  with  scientific  measurements 
would  result  in  mere  commonplace.  Science  seeks  to 
attain  an  average,  art  an  ideal.  The  artist  searches  for  his 
models^  amongst  those  who  display  the  most  graceful  and 
refined  types  of  manly  strength  and  feminine  beauty,  whilst 
the  anthropologist  and  anatomist  are  content  to  measure 
all,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  in  their  endeavours  to  strike 
a  mean. 

As  every  artist  knows,  it  is  impossible  to  find  a  model 
without  blemish.  The  ideal  conception  depends  on  the 
selection  from  different  models  of  those  features  which  are 
most  pleasing,  the  combination  forming  a  masterpiece  very 
different    from   the  vulgar   average   put  forward   by  the 
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This  corresponds  to  the  proportion  of  the  head  to  height 
in  the  Antinous.  The  Gladiator  and  the  Famese  Hercules 
measure  8  heads,  as  also  the  Venus  of  Milo.  The  tendency 
in  the  antique  is  to  keep  the  head  small  in  proportion 
to  the  figure.  In  this  way  a  sense  of  height  and  dignity 
is  attained. 

From  the  chin  to  the  fork  measures  3  heads,  distributed 
as  follows.  From  the  chin  to  about  the  level  of  the  nipples, 
I  head;  from  this  level  to  a  point  a  little  above  the 
navel,  r  head :  from  this  to  the  fork,  which  corresponds 
posteriorly  to  the  fold  of  the  buttocks,  i  head.  A  rough- 
and-ready  method  for  sketching  in  the  proportions  of  the 
trunk  is  to  divide  it  into  thirds,  of  which  the  lowest 
includes  the  distance  from  the  seat  to  the  waist,  the  middle 
that  from  the  waist  to  the  shoulders,  whilst  the  highest 
is  apportioned  to  the  head  and  neck. 
'  The  limbs  bear  the  following  proportion  to  the  head. 

I  The    lower  extremity,   when    straight,  measures  4   heads 

I  from  the  heel  to   the  trochanter  major,  and  thus   equals 

in  length  the  head  and  trunk  together.    From  the  under 
I  surface  of  the  heel  to  the  articular  surface  of  the  knee 

I  measures  2  heads.     From  the  articular  plane  of  the  knee 

to  the  middle  of  the  furrow  of  the   groin  the   distance 
'  is  2  heads. 

As  4  heads  have  been  measured  from  the  top  of 
the  figure  to  the  fork,  and  4  heads  up  from  the  heels, 
and  as  the  height  of  the  figure  equals  7^  heads,  it  follows 
that  the  distance  between  the  levels  of  the  fork  and  the 
trochanters  measures  half  a  head.  The  half  of  this  distance, 
which  overlies  a  point  on  a  level  with  the  summit  of  the 
arch  of  the  pubis,  corresponds  to  the  centre  of  the  figure, 
being  distant  from  the  top  of  the  head  and  sole  of  the 
foot  3}  heads  respectively. 

From  the  heel  to  the  fork  the  limb  measures  3  J  heads, 
i .  •  and  the  centre  of  the  patella  corresponds  to   the   middle 
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head  below  the  level  of  the  spine  of  the  seventh  cervical 
vertebra. 

The  head  is  divided  into  two  equal  parts  by  a  horizontal 
line  passing  through  the  angles  of  the  eyelids ;  these  halves 
are  again  divided  into  equal  parts,  so  that  the  head  is 
apportioned  into  four  parts,  of  which  the  highest  includes 
the  hairy  scalp,  the  second  the  forehead  and  eyebrows,  the 
third  the  nose,  and  the  fourth  the  mouth  and  chin.  This 
arrangement  as  has  been  pointed  out,  leaves  but  a  short 
space  for  the  mouth  and  chin,  and  the  suggestion  of  Da 
Vinci,  that  the  distance  between  the  chin  and  the  eyebrow- 
be  halved  and  made  to  correspond  with  the  base  of  the 
nose,  appears  to  meet  with  general  acceptation.  It  need 
hardly  be  pointed  out  that  great  individual  variations  may 
occur  in  the  relative  proportions  of  the  features. 

The  breadth  of  the  head  on  a  level  with  the  eyes  varies 
much  in  different  individuals  and  races ;  a  good  proportion 
appears  to  be  that  this  width  should  equal  three-quarters 
the  head  length — in  other  words,  the  face  and  forehead. 
According  to  Cousin,  this  width  may  be  divided  into  five 
equal  parts,  of  which  the  central  division  corresponds  to 
the  interval  between  the  eyes.  On  either  side  of  this  the 
eyes  each  occupy  a  division,  whilst  external  to  these 
the  outer  orbital  margins  and  the  temples  seen  in  per- 
spective go  to  make  up  the  outer  fifths.  The  base  of  the 
nose  is  said  to  equal  an  eye  in  width,  and  the  mouth, 
which  varies  greatly,  may  be  stated  as  equal  in  width  to 
1 1  eyes.  The  width  of  the  neck  is  usually  about  half 
a  head,  and  the  length  from  the  chin  to  the  pit  of  the 
neck  varies  from  a  quarter  to  one-third  of  a  head.  This 
distance  is  increased  or  diminished  according  as  the  head 
is  raised  or  depressed. 

The  table  subjoined,  which  is  taken  from  Dr.  Bicher's 
excellent  treatise,  will  appeal  to  the  student  as  eminently 
practical  and  not  unduly  detailed. 
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Three 
Heads 


Four 
Heads 
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The  height    of  the  torso  from  the    chin   to  the 

fold  of  the  buttocks. 
From  the  top  of  the  head  to  the  navel,  or  to  the 

upper  limit  of  the  buttocks  behind. 
The  length  of  the  upper  extremity  from  the  bottom 

of  the  hollow  of  the  armpit  to  the  tip  of  the 

middle  finger. 

From  the  top  of  the  head  to  the  fork,  or  the  fold 

of  the  buttocks  behind. 
The  length  of  the  lower  limb  from  the  sole  of  the 

foot  to  the  top  of  the  great  trochanter. 


The  centres  of  the  shoulder-joints  lie  i  \  heads  from  the  top  of 
the  head.  The  centres  of  the  hip-joints  lie  3^  heads  from  the  top 
of  the  head,  or  4  heads  from  the  ground. 

Added  to  the  foregoing  are  the  following  details,  which 
have  been  collected  from  various  sources.  They  do  not 
profess  to  be  absolutely  accurate,  but  may  afford  the 
student  a  ready  means  of  testing  approximately  the  pro- 
portions of  his  drawing. 


Height 
OF  Figure = 


Breadth 
OF  Figure 


7i  to  8  head  lengths. 
6  to  7  foot  lengths. 
9  to  10  hand  lengtha 

4  cubits  (i.  e.  the  distance  from  tip  of  middle  finger 
to  tip  of  elbow). 

I  ^,      , ,     —  i  *  h©*<58>  or  naore  than  one  quarter  of 

1  \  VlAicrllf 


I 


height. 


One 
Foot  = 


I  Waist      =     I  foot,  or  little  more  than  i  head. 
\  Hips       =     I  ^  heads,  or  one-fifth  of  height 

(One-sixth  to  onenseventh  of  height. 
Length  of  ulna. 
Width  of  waist. 

Depth  of  trunk  in  profile  on  a  level  with  the  nipples. 
Twice  the  length  of  face  from  eyebrows  to  chin. 
\  Ciicumference  of  fist. 


Three  feet  equal  the  distance  from  the  sole  of  the  foot  to 
the  fork. 
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surfaces  which  in  the  male  are  associated  with  a  more 
powerful  muscular  system, 


Km.  205.    The  female  pelrit. 

a.  ntao  pnrtlon  of  M  Innomitiatiuii.  a-  Ac^tubiilam. 

h.  Pabic  portion  of  M  iuiKniiiiimtiiiii.  A.  Pnbic  unh. 

c.  lKhiiil[ii>niouof  MiunDminatam.  t.  Pnbio  ■ymphTal*. 

A.  IliBc  creM.  ft  Spins  of  pabia. 

<.   Antoriur  (aperior  Ui>e  *plna.  TfaBHcnun  i«  lean  1 

/  Anterior  iutarior  iliac  ipiiio.  th> 
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to  the  pelvis  being  more  shallow  in  the  female  than  in  the 
male,  the  distance  between  the  iliac  crests  and  the  thoracic 
margin  is  increased  (Figs.  210,  211},  whilst  the  dis- 
tance from  the  iliac  crests  to  the  tops  of  the  trochanters 
of  the  thigh-bone  is  diminished;  in  other  words,  the 
flanka  are  longer  in  women,  and  the  buttocks  do  not  reach 


Fifl.  108.  Haunch-bone  (oi  in- 
nonAinatumiof  male  aeen  frum  the 
outer  Bide ;  it  is  represented  oa 
articulated  with  the  itucrum. 


1.  Tlinr  portion  of  the  in 
I.  Fuliic  portion  of  th«  in 
X  iH'hiaJ    portiun    of  tl 


TJor  (ninrior  Uiaa  ipiue. 


Fio.  309.  Haunch-bone  (oiiuBo- 

niinatiim)  of  female.  Note  that 
the  female  bone  is  more  tilted  for- 
ward than  the  male,  a*  ihown  bj 
the  relation  of  the  points  >  and  t 
to  the  dotted  vertical  line. 


i.  Po«terior  cnperior  iliao  iplne. 

/  Spine  of  bchinm. 

I.  Tnbeioaitr  of  iiohinm. 


80  high  as  in  the  male.  Since  the  anterior  saperior  iliac 
spines  lie  at  a  lower  level  and  wider  apart  than  in  the  male, 
it  follows  that  Poupsrt's  ligament  and  the  furrow  of  the 
groin  which  overlies  it  are  more  horizontal  than  in  the  male, 
in  whom  they  tend  to  more  nearly  approach  the  vertical. 
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As   has   been    already  pointed   out,  the    '  obliquity '    of 
the  pelvis  (p.  228)  is  more  marked  in  the  female  than  in 


Figs.  310,  2 


figure  of  the  male  and  female, 
forward  than  in  the  mate.  Fi((.  21 
of  the  anlerior  extremity  of  the  i 
Ab  a  result  of  this  the  lumbar  1 
than  in  Fig.  211.     This  rencta 


'  the  influence  of  the  pelvic  obliquitj  on  the 


In  Fig.  210  the  pelvis  is  tilted  further 
.  as  will  be  seen  by  noting  the  position 
iac  crest  (anterior  uuperior  iliac  spinel, 
urve  is  more  pronounced  in  Fig.  210 
the  ontline  of  the  figure,  the  curves 


being  more  pronounced  in  the  female  than  in  the  mole. 


the    male   (Figs.  210,  211).      This   leads   to   characteristic 
appearances  in  the  form  of  the  thighs,  back,  and  buttocks; 


It 
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of  these  it  is  only  necessary  here  to  mention  the  more  pro- 
nounced forward  curves  on  the  lumbar  part  of  the  vertebral 
column  (Figs.  210,  211). 
'\  The    narrower    and    more    conical    thorax    supports    a 

shoulder-girdle  of  which  the  collar-bones  are   proportion- 
ately shorter  and   less    curved  than  in  the   male.     Sup- 
■  j  ported  as  these  are  by  a  narrower  chest- wall  and  less  power- 

fully developed  muscles,  they  tend  to  occupy  a  horizontal 
position  or  may  slope  somewhat  downwarda     This  imparts 
J I  to  the  female  neck  an  appearance  of  greater  length  (p.  338), 

r'l  and  detracts  from  the  squareness   of  the  shoulder,  which 

i  I  is   so  characteristic    a    feature    of  the  male.    The    upper 

limb  is  to  the  trunk  proportionately  shorter  than  in  the 
male.  This  is  solely  due,  as  Marshall  has  pointed  out,  to 
a  difference  in  the  length  of  the  humerus,  that  of  the 
female  being  proportionately  shorter  than  that  of  the  male. 
The  bones  of  the  leg  and  thigh  are  also  proportionately 
shorter  than  those  of  the  male.  In  women  the  length  of 
the  leg  tends  to  vary  much  more  than  the  length  of  the 
thigh.  The  length  of  the  lower  limbs  tends  to  vary  more 
than  the  length  of  the  trunk.  Thus,  when  seated  at  table 
it  is  very  difficult  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  heights  of 
different  individuals,  as  the  lengths  of  the  trunks  are  not 
liable  to  such  great  variations  as  the  lengths  of  the  legs. 
It  is  only  when  the  sitters  rise  from  their  chairs  that 
we  can  form  an  accurate  comparison,  the  difference  in 
height  being  mainly  due  to  differences  in  limb  length. 
The  patella  is  narrower  in  the  female,  and  the  foot  is 
I  proportionately  shorter;   it  is  also  narrower  relatively  to 

its  lengtL 

The  head  in  the  female  is  smaller  absolutely  and  pro- 
portionately than  in  the  male,  though  it  is  stated  to  be 
relatively  higher.  The  sexual  differences  of  the  skull 
have  been  already  described  (p.  349)  and  need  not  here  be 
repeated. 
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For  all  practical  purposes  the  rules  already  laid  down 
for  apportioning  the  several  parts  of  the  male  figure  may 
be  employed  in  drawing  the  female  so  far  as  they  apply 
to  height,  bearing  in  mind  always  that  the  trunk  in 
woman  is  somewhat  longer  proportionately  than  in  the 
male.  This  causes  the  centre  of  the  figure  to  fall  a  little 
above  the  symphysis  pubis  instead  of  immediately  below 
it,  as  in  the  male.  Again,  the  arm  in  woman  is  propor- 
tionately shorter  than  in  man.  The  tips  of  the  fingers 
should  barely  reach  the  middle  of  the  thighs,  and,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  difference  in  length  of  the  limbs  is  due 
to  a  difference  in  the  proportion  of  the  humerus,  the  upper 
arm  should  be  slightly  shorter,  and  the  elbow  placed 
a  fraction  higher  than  in  the  male.  In  regard  to  the  lower 
limbs,  though  proportionately  shorter  than  in  the  male, 
the  difference  is  not  great,  and  length  of  limb  tends  to 
enhance  the  elegance  of  the  figure.  In  this  respect  sculptors 
are  apt  to  unduly  emphasize  the  length  of  the  legs,  but 
as  the  results  are  much  more  pleasing  from  an  aesthetic 
standpoint  than  the  opposite  defect  the  question  may  well 
be  left  to  the  individual  fancy  of  the  artist.  As  the  foot 
is  relatively  shorter  in  the  female  than  in  the  male,  we 
find  that  a  woman's  height  measures  about  7  foot  lengths, 
whilst  that  of  a  man  is  about  6i. 

It  is  when  the  width  of  the  figure  is  considered  that 
the  distinctions  between  the  sexes  are  most  marked ;  these 
are  associated  with  differences  in  the  form  of  the  osseous 
framework,  particularly  the  chest- wall  and  pelvis. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  height  of  the  female, 
which  is  less  than  that  of  man  by  about  ^V  of  ^^^ 
height,  we  find  that  the  shoulders  are  not  only  absolutely 
but  also  proportionately  to  the  height  narrower  than  in 
the  male. 

In  man  the  width  of  the  shoulders  is  about  2  heads 
or  over,  that  is  to  say  it  is  somewhat  more  than  one-quarter 
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I  of  the  height.     In  woman  the  width  is  equal  to  one-quarter 

[  of  the  height  or  a  little  less 

I  The  width  of  the  hips  in  man  should  not  exceed  the 

I  width  of  the  chest  measured  from  the  fold  of  one  armpit 

\  to  that  of  the  opposite  side,  when  the  arms  are  hanging ; 

j  or,   to    put    it    in    another   way,    if    we    drop    two    per- 

I  pendicular  lines   from   the   folds  between  the    arms  and 

I  the    great    pectoral    muscles   these    lines  should    include 

»  between  them  the  maximum  width  of  the  hips.     In  the 

j  \  female  it  is  otherwise,  for  such  lines  will  not  be  sufficiently 

I  t  far  apart  to   include   the  width  of  the  hips.     How  then 

I  J  are  we  to  apportion  the  width  of  the  hips  in  the  female  ? 

}  )^  A  rule   sufficiently  accurate  for  all   practical  purposes  is 

the  following : — Make  the  width  of  the  hips  equal  to  the 
distance  between  the  fold  of  the  armpit  on  one  side  and 
the  outer  side  of  the  shoulder  on  the  opposite  side.  Ex- 
pressed in  a  different  way,  the  width  of  the  hips  in  the 
male  is  equal  to  the  width  across  the  shoulders  minus 
the  two  arms.  In  the  female  the  width  across  the  hips  is 
equal  to  the  width  across  the  upper  part  of  the  chest  plus 
the  thickness  of  one  arm. 

The  reader  will  recollect  that  in  describing  the  deltoid 
(p.  113)  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  greatest  width  of  the 
»'i  shoulders  did  not  overlie  the  heads  of  the  humeri,  but 

ii  lay  at  a  somewhat  lower  level,  a  level  which  was  seen 

to  correspond  pretty  accurately  with  that  of  the  anterior 
fold  of  the  armpit. 

Again,  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  maximum  hip- 
width  differs  in  its  level  in  the  two  sexes ;   as  we  have  seen 
(p.  274),  the  greatest  diameter  in  the  male  is  opposite  the 
level  of  the  trochanters,  whereas  in  the  female  it  is  some- 
V:  what  lower,  lying  on  a  level  with  the  fold  of  the  buttocks 

/  posteriorly  (Plates  V,  XVII,  pp.  36,  121).     In  the  female, 

not  only  is  the  maximum  width  of  the  hips  greater  than 
the  upper  thoracic  diameter,  but  the  width  of  the  figure 
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taken  on  a  level  with  the  points  at  which  the  iliac  crests 
reach  the  sides  is  also  gi*eater.  This  contrasts  with  the 
condition  in  the  male,  in  whom  this  diameter,  which  is  of 
coarse  less  than  the  maximum  hip-width,  must  also  be 
considerably  less  than  the  chest-width  taken  in  the  manner 
described  above. 

The  hip-width  in  women  is  not  only  greater  in  proportion 
to  the  height  than  in  men,  but  is  absolutely  greater  than 
in  members  of  the  opposite  sex  of  the  same  height.  The 
depth  of  the  female  figure  is  less  in  all  its  diameters,  if 
we  except  the  region  of  the  buttocks.  There,  owing  to  the 
greater  *  obliquity  *  of  the  pelvis,  the  more  pronounced  back- 
ward thrust  of  the  sacrum,  and  the  increased  amount  of 
fat,  the  width  from  before  backwards  is  absolutely  greater 
than  in  the  male.  The  abdominal  wall  below  the  navel  is 
more  rounded,  and  the  thighs  are  proportionately  thicker 
from  back  to  fronts 

The  surface  forms  of  the  female  have  been  alreadv 
suflSciently  described,  and  the  points  in  which  they  diflfer 
from  the  male  may  be  ascertained  by  consulting  the 
chapters  under  which  the  various  portions  of  the  body 
have  been  discussed. 

It  only  remains  to  say  a  few  words  concerning  the 
remarkable  changes  which  take  place  in  the  proportion  of 
the  human  figure  from  birth  to  adult  life. 

The  most  striking  feature  about  a  child  at  birth  is  the 

large   size   of  its  head.     The  entire  length  of  the  child. 

including  its  trunk  and  legs,  is  a  little  over  4  heads  as 

contrasted  with  yi  in  the  adult     The  legs  themselves  only 

measure  a  little  more  than  a  head  in  length,  whilst  the 

trunk,  including  the  head,  measures  3  heads  as  compared 

with  4  in  the  adult 

'  For  further  details  in  regard  to  the  proportions  of  the  adult  the 
student  is  referred  to  a  work  entitled  A  Bute  of  Froportion  for  the  Human 
Figure,  by  the  late  Professor  John  Marshall  Smith,  Elder  and  Co.. 
London,  1879. 
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At  birth  the  head  is  just  about  half  the  height  of  the 
adult  head,  so  that  the  remainder  of  the  child's  length, 
which  equals  3  infants'  heads  or  i\  adult  heads,  must 
grow  about  four  times  as  rapidly  to  make  up  the  adult 
proportion  of  6 J  heads  which  it  ultimately  attains. 

Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  fact  (p.  350)  that 
in  the  child  the  face  is  small  proportionately  to  the  brain- 
case.  During  growth,  coincident  with  the  changes  already 
referred  to,  the  face  gradually  enlarges  till  it  attains  the 

i  I    •  adult  proportions. 

I !   "\    1  The   relation  of  the  size  of  the  head  to  the  trunk  at 

w,  ;     •'  different  periods  of  life  may  best  be  expressed  in  tabular 

r  form. 

;  At  birth,  trunk  including  head  =  3  heads. 

■^I  At  9  years,  trunk    ,,  „     =3}  heads. 

S»  At  15  years,  trunk  ,,  „     =  3}  heads. 

.1  At  25  years,  trunk  ,,  ,,     =  4  heads. 

With  reference  to  the  proportion  of  height  at  different 
periods  to  that  of  the  adult,  it  is  found  that — 

p  ^  Heiglit  at  birth  =  about  two-sevenths  of  adult. 

Height  at  3  years  =  one-half  of  adult. 
'  Height  at  10  years  =  three-quarters  of  adult. 


I 


The  position  of  the  central  point  of  the  figure  gradually 
falls  lower  as  life  advances ;  this  depends,  of  course,  on  the 
increase  in  the  length  of  the  legs. 

At  birth  the  centre  is  a  little  above  tlie  navel. 

At  2  years  tlie  centre  is  at  the  navel. 

At  3  years  the  centre  is  level  witli  the  iliac  bones. 

At  I  o  years  the  centre  is  level  with  tlie  trochanters. 

At  13  years  the  centre  is  at  pubis. 

In  the  adult  the  centre  is  at  the  arch  of  pubis  (male). 

I  The   growth,  however,  is  not  uniform  throughout.     As 

regards  the  torso,  the  parts  above  and  between  the  nipples 
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grow  more  rapidly  than  those  which  lie  between  the 
nipples  and  navel.  In  regard  to  the  limbs  at  birth,  the 
upper  arms,  legs  between  knee  and  ankle,  and  feet  are  all  of 
about  equal  lengths. 

In  the  upper  extremity  the  length  of  the  hand  is  a  little 
more  than  the  length  of  the  fore-arm.  The  hand  doubles 
its  length  about  the  age  of  six,  and  trebles  it  between  that 
and  the  adult  life. 

The  upper  limb  in  the  adult  is  3^  times  the  length  of  the 
infant's  at  birth,  and  of  its  different  segments  the  fore-arm 
grows  most  rapidly.  In  the  case  of  the  lower  extremity 
the  increase  in  length  is  very  remarkable.  In  the  adult 
it  attains  a  length  equal  to  five  times  its  original  measure- 
ment. Its  rate  of  growth  may  be  indicated  as  follows, 
measured  from  the  fork  to  the  sole  of  the  foot : — 

At  3  years  the  lower  extremity  =  twice  its  original  length. 

At  1 2  years  the  lower  extremity  =  four  times  its  original  length. 

At  20  years  the  lower  extremity  =  five  times  its  original  length. 

The  thigh  grows  proportionately  longer  and  quicker  than 
the  other  segments  of  the  limb. 

The  above  details  are  sufficient  to  lay  stress  on  the 
necessity  of  strict  attention  to  the  details  of  the  model 
when  representing  youth  and  childhood.  "We  have  ad- 
mirable examples  of  this  in  the  antique,  where  in  the  earlier 
examples  of  Greek  art  we  find  an  utter  lack  of  appreciation 
of  youthfiil  forms.  Whether  thie  was  due  to  a  want  of 
knowledge  is  difficult  to  say ;  yet  the  fact  remains  that  the 
figures  of  the  youths  in  the  Laocoon  are  not  those  of  boys, 
but  are  like  small  men.  So  also  the  figure  of  a  youth 
prajdng,  the  author  of  which  is  unknown,  has  none  of 
the  attributes  of  youth,  but  displays  all  the  bodily  pro- 
portions of  an  adult.  The  figure  in  the  arms  of  Zeus 
has  none  of  the  appearances  of  a  child,  but  resembles  more 
a  mannikin. 
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• 

Apart  altogether  from  the  proportions  of  infancy  and 
youth,  about  which,  if  he  needs  more  information,  the  reader 
may  consult  the  classic  work  of  Quetelet^  the  student 
will  recognize  how  much  the  surface  forms  are  modified 
by  the  abundant  layer  of  fat  which  underlies  the  skin 
of  a  healthy  infant.  He  will  find  here  creases  and  folds  of 
great  depth  overlying  the  joints  and  crossing  the  lines 
of  flexure  of  the  skin.  Again,  the  dimpling  of  the  skin 
in  other  situations  may  be  the  only  indication  of  the 
existence  of  deeper  structures.  These  it  is  not  our  intention 
to  discuss.  The  reader,  if  he  has  had  the  patience  to  study 
the  previous  pages,  will  have  appreciated  the  conditions 
upon  which  these  forms  depend,  and,  having  this  knowledge, 
can  safely  be  trusted  to  select  from  the  model  only  those 
details  which  are  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  his  design. 

Only  a  passing  reference  need  be  made  to  the  changes 
due  to  the  natural  processes  of  decay.  The  softer  tissues 
are  the  first  to  suff*er.  The  absorption  of  the  subcutaneous 
fatty  layer  leaves  the  skin  loose  and  wrinkled.  The  wasted 
muscles  cover  but  imperfectly  the  bony  framework,  and 
hence  the  outline  of  the  skeleton  is  rendered  more  pro- 
minent on  the  surface  of  the  body.  The  forms  which  were 
characterized  by  depressions  and  furrows  in  the  prime 
of  life  are  now  revealed  as  prominences  and  ridges.  As 
examples  take  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine,  the  iliac 
crests,  the  breast-bone,  and  the  spines  of  the  vertebrae. 
In  addition,  the  weakened  muscles  are  no  longer  able 
to  perform  efficiently  their  functions.  Especially  is  this 
the  case  in  regard  to  the  back-bone.  The  habitual  stoop 
of  the  aged  is  but  an  indication  of  this  loss  of  power.  As 
was  pointed  out  in  Chapter  I,  the  aged  are  passing  through 
a  stage  akin  to  that  of  childhood ;  for  now,  as  then,  they 
have  to  seek  support  by  the  aid  of  the  arms.  The  bones 
too  undergo  a  slow  process  of  atrophy ;  but  the  most  marked 

'  AntJuvpom^trie,  par  Ad.  Qu^telet.    C.  Muquardt,  Bruzelles,  1870. 
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changes  in  them  are  seen  in  the  face,  where  the  shedding  of 
the  teeth  has  led  to  a  change  in  form  of  both  upper  and 
lower  jaws.  The  eyes  also  have  sunk  more  deeply  in 
their  sockets,  and,  though  at  times  under  the  influence  of 
excitement  they  are  bright  and  clear,  they  lack  as  a  rule 
the  brilliance  of  youth.  These  changes  are  but  the  outward 
indication  of  processes  which  must  slowly  but  surely  end 
in  death. 
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A. 


Abdominal  muscleH,  action  of,  69. 
Abdominal  wall,  anterior,  55. 

aponeuroses  of,  57. 

contours  of,  62. 

form  of,  in  female,  66. 

influence  of  movements  on  contours 
of,  69. 

limits  of,  55. 

muscles  of,  57. 
Abductor  hallucis  muscle  (abductor 

of  the  great  toe),  314. 
Abductor  indicia  muscle,  198. 
Abductor  minimi  digiti  muscle,  aoo. 
Abductor  minimi  digiti  muscle  (ab- 
ductor of  the  little  toe),  315. 
Abductor  poUicis  muscle,  197. 
Acetabulum,  aia,  217. 
Acromion  process  of  scapula,  81. 
Adam's  apple,  328. 
Adductor  brevis  muscle,  965. 
Adductor  longus  muscle,  265. 
Adductor  magnus  muscle,  265. 
Adductor  muscles  of  thigh,  259,  265. 

action  of,  267. 
Adductor  polliciaobliquus  muscle,  197. 
Adductor  jMllicis  transversus  muscle, 

198. 

Air  sinuses,  349. 
Anconeus  muscle,  147. 

relation  to  surface  forms,  148. 
Ankle,  the,  287. 

annular  ligaments  of,  292. 


Ankle,  internal  annular  ligament  of, 

303. 
Ankle-joint,  287,  290. 
AjMneuroses,  57. 
Aponeurosis,  epicranial,  369. 
Arches  of  the  foot,  309. 
Arm,  female,  form  of,  209. 

proportion  of,  21a 

superficial  veins  of,  184. 
Armpit,  122. 

Astonishment,  expression  of,  384, 
Astragalus,  288. 
Atlas  vertebra,  323. 
Auditory  meatus,  external,  360. 
Axilla,  X07.     See  Armpit, 
Axis  vertebra,  323. 

B. 

Back,    surface    forms  of,    difference 

betweon  male  and  female,  121. 
form  of,  and  buttock  in  the  female, 

238. 
Back-bone,  curves  of,  32 ;  in  adult,  3  ; 

in  infant,  3. 
position  of,  in  man, 4 ;  in  animals,  5. 
Ball  of  little  finger,  161,  200. 

of  thumb,  161,  195. 
Band  of  Richer,  275. 
Biceps   cubiti,   relations    to  surface 

form,  144  ;  action  of,  145. 
Biceps  flexor  cruris  muscle,  268. 
Biceps  flexor  cubiti  muscle,  142. 
Biceps  muscle  of  the  arm,  214. 
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Index. 


Bicipitkl  gniOTe,  9S. 
Bicipital  tuhorcle,  131. 
Blushing,  368. 
BiiDcs,  claBBificatioli  of,  31. 

of  fuce,  3ja. 

Hat,  31. 

"f  tlie  foot,  38B,  307. 

of  forc-Hrm,  137  ;  reiatioDtoMiil 
formfl,  151, 

■<r  the  leg,  348,  aSs. 

long,  Bi. 

proportions  of  tlie  prinuipul  long 
bones,  393. 

I'f  thp  ivrist,  161. 
BnchiiiliB  BQticuit  muMie,  i^i. 

relations  to  surfarc  form,  149. 

action  of,  14a; 
Breatt-bone,  ij,  50. 
Breasts,  male,  log. 

Buttock,  surface  forms  of,  343,  944  ; 
in  female,  955. 
tmiiBvonio  furrow  of,  935. 
Buttocks,  10. 


i_^nif,  mUHcte*  of,  397,  300, 

action  of,  300. 
CalTWlii,  345. 
('iinthus,  eiternal,  364. 

internal,  364. 
i;iipilelluin  of  radius,  1^7. 
rarpal  bones,  15B,  15^ 
Uurtilage,  articular,  93. 
Cervical  fasciu,  deep,  335. 
Chi'ek-lionKit,  35a. 
I'hest,  form  uf,  16. 

Chest-wuII,  16,  99,  46. 

rhilil.  proportion"  of,  401. 

rhin,  the,  358. 

(iMOTlrIc,  14.  76.    .S"«  Collar-Iioue. 

i;..«jx,  99. 

L'olUr-huno,  14.  76. 

piisitiun  of,  in  mnn  and  woman,  B 

hollows  above  the,  333. 
Onmpri'siior  naris  musule,  374. 


Conjunctiva,  the,  365. 
Contours  of  the  neck,  337. 
Conoo-brachialis  muscle,  194. 
influence  on  anrlkee  fonuK,  1 33. 

Coracoid  proceoa  of  tcspu]*,  8a. 
Cornea,  365. 

Coronoid  fossa  of  humenus  133. 
Coronoid  notch  of  lower  jaw,  355. 
Coronoid  process  of  lower  jaw,  356. 

of  ulna,  199. 
Comigator  supercilii  muscle,  370- 
Cranial  box,  347, 
Cranium,  345,  350. 
CrureuB  muscle,  a6a 
Cuueifortn  bones,  968. 


Decay  and  old  age,  changes  due  ia, 

405. 
Deltoid  eminence,  tia. 
Deltoid  impression,  99. 
Deltoid  muscle,  119,  118. 

action  of,  114. 

relation  to  Hur&e«  form,  113. 
Depressor  nlae  nasi  muscle,  374. 
Depressor  anguli  oris  muscle,  377. 
Depressor   labii    inferioris    miuolu, 

377- 
Determination,  expression  of,  38a. 
Devotion,  eipreaaion  of,  383. 
Diaphragm,  55. 
Diplo«,  34  8. 
Disdain,  expression  of,  383. 


Ear,  the,  360. 

Elbow,  bi-nt,  form  of,  183. 

contours  around,  161. 

depression  behind  the,  174. 

hollow  in  front  of,  179, 
El  bow- joint,  195,  '33. 

bonus  of,  relation  to  surfaro  form*, 
137- 

□lovcmcnt*  of,  133,  135, 
Ensifurm  cartilage,  53. 
Epicanthus,  363. 

icraiiial  apoucuruaia,  369. 
Erector  spiinie  muscle,  35. 
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Iris,  the,  365. 
Ischium,  55,  az4.  ai6. 
tuberosity  of,   916 ;  influenoe  on 
surface  form,  940. 

J. 

Jaw,  lower,  345,  355. 

changes  due  to  age,  357. 

condyle  of,  355. 

coronoid  notch  of,  355. 

coronoid  process  of,  355. 
Joints,  classification  of,  94. 

immovable,  95. 

movable,  94. 

structure  of,  93. 
Jugular  vein,  external,  337. 

K. 

Knee,  hollow  behind  the,  304. 

surface  forms  of,  977. 
Knee-joint,  953. 

crucial  ligaments  of,  955. 

hyper-extension  of,  958. 

lateral  ligaments  of,  955. 

locking  of,  958. 

mechanism  of,  in  relation  to  erect 
posture,  958. 

movements  of,  957. 

posterior  ligament  of,  956. 
Knee-pan,  950.  5m  Patella. 
Knuckles,  191,  193,  905. 

L. 

Larynx,  397. 

Latissimus  dorsi  muscle,  94, 103, 118. 

action  of,  106. 

relation  to  surface  form,  105. 
Laughter,  389. 
Leg,  the,  19,  985. 

bones  of  the,  948,  985. 

in  female,  398. 

form  of,  in  female,  306. 

intermuscular  septa  of,  999. 

muscles  of,  999. 

straightness  of,  976. 

superficial  veins  of,  390. 

surface  contours  of,  309. 
Levator  alae  nasi  muscle,  374. 


Levator  anguli  oris  muscle,  376. 
Levator  anguli  scapulae  muscle,  89. 

action  of,  91. 
Levator  labii  superioris  et  alae  nasi 

muscle,  376. 
Levator     labii    superioris    proprius 

muscle,  376. 
Levator  menti  muscle,  358,  378. 
Levator  palpebrae  superioris  muscle, 

37a. 
Ligament,  great  sacro-sciatic,  934. 

ilio-femoral,  996. 

interclavicular,  77. 

orbicular,  153. 

Poupart's,  916. 

Y-shaped,  996. 
Ligaments,  94. 
Ligamentum  nuchae,  396. 
Ligamentum  patellae,  950. 
Limb  girdles,  7. 
Limb,  lower,  in  female,  398. 
Linea  aspera  of  femur,  999. 
Lineae  semilunares,  69. 
Lineae  transversae,  61. 
Lips,  the,  369. 

Little  finger,  ball  of,  161,  900. 
Lower  limb,  skeleton  of,  11,  913. 
Lumbar  aponeurosis,  58,  103. 

M. 

Malar  bones,  359. 
Malleolus,  external,  959,  986. 

internal,  951,  985. 
Mammary  gland,  109. 
Mandible,  345. 
Masseter  muscle,  357. 
Mastoid  process  of  temjMral  bone,  331, 

360. 
Metacarpal  bones,  157,  189. 
Metatarsal  bones,  988. 
Mouth,  the,  361. 

the,  in  expression,  378,  379. 

influence  of  form  of,  on  expression, 

375. 
muscles  of  the,  375. 

Muscles,  direct  action  of,  85. 

indirect  action  of,  86. 

of  back,  summary  of,  117  ;  relations 

to  surface  forms,  1 19. 
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MuHcIes  of  the  calf,  397 ;  action  of,  300. 
of  czpreBsion,  369. 
of  the  foot,  314. 
of  the  fore-arm,  164. 
of  Ihe  leg,  292. 
of  the  mouth,  375. 
of  the  neck,  325. 
of  the  nose,  374. 
of  the  thigh,  259. 


N. 


Nasal  bones,  359. 
Nasal  cartilages,  359. 
Naso-labial  furrow,  379. 
Navel,  61. 

Nayicular  bone,  288. 
Neck,  the,  322. 

contours  of,  337. 

deep  structures  of,  327. 

female,  398. 

length  of,  338. 

movements  of  the,  324 ;  influence 
on  surface  form,  339. 

muscles  of  the,  325. 

pit  of,  77,  332. 

and  shoulder,  344. 
Nipple,  i>osition  of,  109. 
Nose,  359. 

alae  of,  362. 

muscles  of  the,  374. 


O. 


Obliquity  of  pelvis,  228. 
Obturator  foramen,  215. 
Occipital  bone,  348. 

external  protuberance  of,  347. 

superior  curved  lino  of,  321. 
Occipito-frontalis  muscle.  369. 
Odontoid  process  of  axis,  323. 
Oesophagus,  327. 
Old  age,  changes  due  to,  404. 
Olecranon  fossa  of  humerus,  134. 
Olecranon  process  of  ulna,  128. 
Omo-hyoid  muncle,  334. 
Opponons  minimi  digiti  muHcle,  200. 
Opponens  pollicin  muscle,  197. 
Or)>icular  ligament,  153. 
Orbicularis  oris  muscle,  375. 


Orbicularis  palpebrarum  muscle,  371. 
Orbits,  the,  359. 
Os  oalcis,  13,  288. 
Osinnominatum,8.  See  Haunch-bone. 


P. 


Palm,  the,  201. 
lines  of,  209. 
Palmar  fascia,  201. 
Palmaris  brevis  muscle,  203. 
Palmaris  longus  muscle,  167. 
Parietal  bones,  39,  348. 
Parietal  eminences,  349. 
Patella,  250,  253. 

ligament  of,  250,  253. 
Pectineus  muscle,  965. 
Pectoralis  major  muscle,  106. 
action  of,  109. 

relation  to  surface  form,  107. 
Pectoralis  minor  muscle,  95. 

action  of,  95. 
Pelvic  cavity,  212. 
Pelvic  girdle,  7,  211. 
Pelvis,  9,  212,  218. 
differences    between     male     and 

female,  218. 
female,  395. 

obliquity  of,  928  ;  effect  on  cur^'es 
of  back,  229  ;  effect  on  thigh,  931 ; 
in  female,  397. 
position  of,  220. 
Peroneus  brevis  muscle,  295. 
Peroneus  longus  muscle,  295. 
Poroneus  tertius  muscle,  294. 
Phalanges,  157,  192,  288. 
Pisiform  bone,  169. 
Pit  of  neck,  77,  332. 

of  stomach,  52. 
Plantar  fascia,  316. 
Platysma  myoides  muscle,  336. 
Pomum  Adami,  328. 
Position  of  collar-bone  in  man  and 

woman,  84. 
Poupart's  ligament,  56,  916. 
Pronation,  128,  150. 
Pronator  niuscles,  163. 
Pronator  radii  teres  muscle,  163,  165. 
Proportion,  386. 
Proportions  of  child,  401. 
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Supra-<K>ndyIoid  ridges,  127. 

Supra-Hpinous  fossa,  80. 

Surprise,  expression  of,  383. 

Sustentaculum  tali,  389. 

Sutures,  96,  348. 

Symphysis  pubis,  9,  56,  aia,  ai6 

Synovia,  94. 

Synovial  membrane,  34. 

T. 

Tarsal  bones,  387. 
Temporal  bone,  22,  345,  348. 

mastoid  process  of,  331,  360. 
Temporal  fossa,  352. 
Temi>oral  muscle,  352. 
Tendo  Achillis,  289,  298. 
Tendo  oculi,  365. 

Tensor  fasciae  fomoris  muscle,  34a 
Teres  major  muscle,  116,  119. 

influence  on   burface  form,  117. 

action  of,  117. 
Teres  minor  muscle,  115,  119. 

influence  on  surface  form,  115. 

action  of,  115. 
Terror,  expresnion  of,  384. 
Thigh,  the,  256. 

action  of  c>xtensor  muscles  of  the, 
363. 

adductor  muscles  of,  365. 

back  of,  surface  forms  of,  370. 

contours  of,  274. 

fascia  of,  259. 

female,  398  ;  form  of,  273. 

flexor  muscles  of,  268. 

fold  of  the,  243. 

form  of  the,  272  ;  in  flexion,  277. 

hollow  of,  265. 

muscles  of,  259. 
Thigh -bono,  10,  221,  246.  See  Femur. 

obliquity  of,  224. 

position  of,  in  male  and  female, 
224. 
Thoracic  cavity,  16. 
Thorax,  48. 

female,  53. 

influence  on  surface  contouns  54. 

movements  of,  53. 
Thumb,  194. 

ball  of,  161,  195. 


Thumb,  extensor  muscles  of  the,  175. 

sesamoid  bones  of,  197. 

short  muscles  of,  195. 

surface  forms  dependent  on  exten- 
sor  muscles  of,  176. 
Thyroid  body,  338. 
Thyroid  foramen,  214. 
Tibia,  12,  248,  285.    See  Shin-bone. 

tubercle  of,  250. 

tuberosities  of,  948. 
Tibialis  anticus  muscle,  393. 
Toes,  the,  318. 

short  extensor  muscle  of,  313. 
Trachea,  327. 
Transversalis  muscle,  58. 
Trapezium,  161. 
Trapezius  muscle,  87,  Z17. 

action  of,  91. 

influence  of,  on  surface  form,  88. 
Triangular  flbro-cartilage    of  wrist, 

154. 
Triangularis  menti  muscle,  377. 

Triceps  muscle,  145. 

action  of,  147. 

relation  to  surface  forms,  146. 
Trochanter  major,  239. 

relation  of,  to  surface,  339. 
Trochanters  of  femur,  321. 
Trochlea,  137. 

U. 

Ulna,  17,  137. 
coronoid  process  of,  199. 
head  of,  131 ;   relation  to  surface 

form,  159. 
lower  end  of,  158. 
olecranon  process  of,  138. 
relations  of,  to  surface  forms,  199. 
styloid  process  of,    139,   131,    154, 

159- 
upper  end  of,  138. 

Ulnar  extensor  muscle,  171. 

Ulnar  furrow,  139,  173. 

Unciform  bone,  163. 

Upper  arm,  122. 

fascia  of,  140. 

intermuscular  pepta  of,  141. 
Upper  limb,  form  of,  in  female,  909. 

proportion  of,  210. 

skeleton  of,  17. 
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V. 

Vasti  muscles,  360. 
Vastus  eztemus  muscle,  a6i. 
Vastus  intemus  muscle,  961. 
Veins,  colour  of  superficial,  185. 

external  jugular,  337. 

saphenous,  321. 

superficial,  of  arm,  184  ;  of  log,  320. 
Vertebra,  articular  processes  of,  29. 

prominent,  33,  322. 

spinous  process  of,  29. 

transverse  process  of,  29. 
Vertebrae,  5. 

cervical,  31. 

dorsal,  31. 

immovable,  29,  31. 

lumbar,  31. 

movable,  29,  31 . 

thoracic,  31. 
Vertebral  column,  5,  27. 

curves  of,  in  adult,  3 ;  in  infant, 

3. 
position  of,  in  man,  4;  in  animals, 

5. 
movements  of,  39. 


Vertebral  spines,  relation  to  surface, 
34- 

W. 

Walking,  first  attempts  at,  2. 
Windpipe,  327. 

Wrist,  anterior  annular  ligament  of, 
160. 

bones  of,  157,  161. 

flexor  muscles  of  the,  166. 

front  of  the,  186. 

posterior  annular  ligament  of  the, 

174. 
Wrist-joint,  157. 

movements  of,  162. 

triangular  fibro-cartilage  of,  154. 

Y. 
Y-shaped  ligament,  226. 

'       Z. 

Zygomatic  arch,  352. 
Zygomatici  muscles,  377. 
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